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THE  EVANGELIST 


October  18,  1900 


Zhc  Evangeltet^ 

The  Bvanfellst  Pabitohins  Company, 
in  Fifth  Avenae,  New  York. 

HBTBT  HOUOHTOir,  Bnalneee  WMieger. 

lABflTKI.  I.  LINDSAT  D.D..  St.  lA>ala,  Western 
Bditor  end  Manner,  Presbyterian  Book  Store, 
ISIS  Locust  Street,  Louis,  The  Evangelist  is  also 
on  sale  at  the  Bwtist  Publishing  House,  816  North 
Eight  Street,  St.  I^uis. 

In  BTAiioaLieT  Is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
published  every  Thursday-  dfty-two  issues  a  year. 

PUOB.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  ministers,  $1.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  1, 1806,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  mustoe  paid.  In 


olnbe  of  live  or  more,  $8.00  each,  twa  of  which  most 
be  new  snbscribers.  The  paper  will  also  tw  sent  on 
*Tla1  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

New  subscriptions  received  this  month  will  entitle  the 
subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  until  January  1, 1808. 
..exaus  IS  pRseaiu  ui  uio  publisuera  for  all  subscrlp- 
tlons  in  the  United  State^Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  oountriee  in  the  Poetal  Union  add  $L0t  for 
postage. 

lOTBRTisiiio  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

JaawoB  or  Addbbss.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  be  tent  one  week  before  the 
ihemoe  is  to  take  effect. 

^leooiTTiirnAitOBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  shon  Id  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

-*tiBASi  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  snbecrip- 
tion  is  paid. 

iow  TO  Rbmit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  Thb  Evarokubt  ^blibhino  Co. 
<Jaah  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 
tvAVAiLABLB  Artioucb,  if  accompanied  by  postage. 

will  be  promptly  returned. 

.jaTTRRS  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

<i»  •eeond-eUu*  tMf/er  in  the  Tfene  Ynrt  Prut-ofUee. 

To  any  Home  Missionary  or  pastor  of  a  small  country 
church  who  will  send  08  bis  names  d  address  we  will 
send  from  time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The 
Evangelist  for  distribution  among  his  people. 


mm  D'EDUCATION  PROTESTANTE  DE  JEUNES  FILLES  pSte^PARIS.^mie.  f.^^i^NOT.'^I^c- 

trice  :  Maison  spacieuse  et  bien  situee,  avec  grand  jardin.  Instruction  complete.  Educatioib 
chr^tienne.  Arts  d’agrement,  diction.  Les  meilleures  references.  Prix  moderes.  _ 


ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  girls  of  all  ages.  Endowed. 

Mrs.  B.  P.  UNDERHILL,  M.  A.,  Prln.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


SUBSCBIBEB8’  WANTS. 

This  column  is  open  to  our  subscribers  at  the  rateof  10  cent*- 
per  line.  Remit  with  “copy"  and  instructions  as  to  the 
amount  of  space  and  number  of  insertions  desired. 

THE  EVANGELIST  PXJB.  CO. 


A  shut-in,  formerly  a  missionary  teacher,  dependent- 
npon  herself,  desires  orders  for  dress  trimmings,  or 
handkerchiefs,  vest  fronts,  collars,  or  insertions  in  fine- 
point,  Honiton,  Bruges  or  other  lace.  Prices  reasonable. 
Wedf  Ing  gifts  a  specialty.  Address  E.  C.,  care  of  The 
Evangelist. 


For  Sale.  Latest  edition  of  Encyclopedia  Brltan- 
ica.  84  volumes,  half  Morocco,  with  or  without 
quartered  oak  revolving  bookcase.  Address  E.  C.  G. 
care  Evangelist. 


AYtiUNG,  unmarried  man  is  needed  for  Missionary 
work  in  Sussex  County,  N  J ,  in  a  Presbyterian 
field  where  the  opportunities  for  usefulness  are  great. 
Address,  giving  references. 

Rev  Wm.  S.  Harper, 

Hamburg,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey. 


rHB  800IBTT  FOB  PBOUOTINO  THB  GOSPBL 
AMONG  8BAMBM  IN  THB  POBT  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

tOoumonly  called  Port  “Society,”)  Chartered  In  1818.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries-  Its  lAwIners’  Church,  48 
Catherine  ^t.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daSy  religions  services 
L  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  U8  Charlton  St.,  near  Hnd- 
WE  River,  are  largely  attended  by  Bailors  of  many  natlon- 
Ultlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
■enerooB  oontrlbntlons  to  snstaln  It. 

Rev.  Samuil  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Hoori,  President. 
Thiophilus  a.  Bbouwir,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Oltphawt,  Treas. 

No.  11  Oortlandt  Street.  New  York 

THB  FITB  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTBT, 

158  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

established  to  provide  for  children  wnoee  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  tney  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to^lay  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  48,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
rally  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80  to  4:80  P.M.;  Snnday-^chool,  1  to 
p.M.  Day-schools,  8  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  11:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
stall  tlmee.  Morris  K.  Jebu^  Pres.;  I.  R  Camp,  Treas.; 
SMMIBALU  U.  KUBBIIX.  SeC.;  WM.  F  BARNARD,  Sopt. 


For  Over  Fifty  Tears. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootbino  Stbup  has  been  need  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  snccesa  It  eoothee  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  enres  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  wide  experience  desires  to  raise 
money  by  personal  solicitation  for  Seminaries, 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  etc.  Credentials  unquestionable. 
Address:  Evangelist. 

156  Fifth  Avenue. 


Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  snre  and  ask  for 
low's  Soothing  Symp”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THRO’  THE 
MOUNTAINS  IN 


Tenitories,  OBSERVATION  CARS 
Oklahoma  Git j,  Oot.  26,  7. 80  p.  m. 

Synod  of  MiBsonri,  Maryville,  Oct.  23, 7. 30  p.  m,  Colorado  midland  railroad. 


THE  EVANGELIST  LEAFLETS. 

No.  S.  Forms  of  Worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Ohurch.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evan- 
QBUBT  of  May  8  and  10  1900.) 

No.  S.  Noblesse  Oblige.  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
College.  (From  the  Evanoelibt  of  April  86,  May  8 
and  10,  1900.) 


lo.  4  The  Lenl 
A.  Stlmaon  D/D. 
1900.) 


(From  the  Evanoelibt  of  June  81 


No  5.  The  Real  Issue.  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  (From 
The  Evanoelibt  of  September  13, 19(X).) 

No.  6.  Evangelization  Past  and  to  Come.  George 
F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  The  Evangelist  of  August  80, 
1900.) 

Any  one  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps;  reduced  rates  for 
large  quantities. 

APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOAEDB. 

Borne  Mlsstone,  .  .  .  .  ue  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  ....  •<  •< 

Ohuion  Erection,  ....  <<  •• 

Idnoatlon. . 1818  Walnut  Sk,  Phlla. 

Publloatlon  and  8. 8.  Work,  -  -  “  ** 

mnlsterlal  Relief,  ....  “  “ 

Fmortinsn^  -  -  -  -  U6  Market  8t.,nttsbarg,  Pa. 

Aid  tor  Colleges  -  •  -  -  80  Montank  Block.  Chlcaga 


THB  AMERICAN  SUNDAT-SCHOOL  UNION, 
■STAB  IN  PHILADILPHIA  IN  1814, 

organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  ml^onary  repre- 
ssaMitg  all  the  evangelical  chnrchee  can  nnlte  the  aettlera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
Lin  new  schools  started  In  1888 ;  al8o88  frontier  chnrches  from 
schools  prevloosly  established.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
Share  In  the  blessing.  916.00  starts  a  new  school,  famishing 
helps  tor  Bible  stn^  and  a  Ubraiy.  9700  sapporte  a  mlsslonaiT 
one  year.  Ton  can  nave  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Hand  oontrlbntlons  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretiur, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  Cllty. 

THE  ABfEBIOAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 
F  r  seventy-five  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  In  168  languages 
and  dlalecte.  A  larm  portion  of  onr  foreign  popnlation 
can  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  col- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Miseionariea, 
millions  of  the  destitnte  turonghont  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  npon  donations  and 
legaclea,  for  which  it  earnestly  wpeals.  FromM00to$6(K) 
supports  a  oolporter  for  a  yesir .  Remit  to  Lonis  Tag,  Asst. 
Ttsaa.  160  Nassau  Street,  M.  Y 


AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  80CIETT, 
TS  Wall  Stroet,  Now  York, 
ncorporaSed  AprU,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitnte  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chapla  ns  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
tsaports  of  the  world;  nrovldee  a  Bailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
pots  Ubtartas  on  Amenoan  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
Sew  Tort;  publishes  the  BsOort’  NspasMu,  the  StssMMi’t  WHmd, 
and  the  Lift  Boirt.  Bsv.  Dr.  Chas.  A  Stoddard,  Free. ;  W. 
O,  STUBIH  Treaa  Bsv.  W.  O.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


A  Southwestern  Camp  Meeting.— The  Rev. 
Walter  S.  Scott  writes  to  the  Louisville  Observer  of 
the  succe.  s  of  a  mid  summer  Camp  Meeting.  His 
field  of  labor  includes  the  Mexican  churches  of  San 
Marcos,  Martindale  and  Readville,  within  Texas. 
The  community  is  who  ly  an  agricultural  one,  and 
the  time  chosen  for  these  meetings  is  after  the  clo.se 
of  planting  and  cultivating  and  just  pievious  to  the 
harvest  July  28th  to  August  5th  was  the  time  this 
year,  including  two  Sundays.  There  w  ere  four  ser¬ 
vices  held  daily  on  week  days  and  five  on  Sunday. 
It  rained  nearly  every  day,  and  one  day  the  river 
rose  six  feet,  prevent  ng  some  from  reaching  the 
grounds.  Despite  the  inclemeut  and  threatening 
weather  we  had  about  four  hundred  people  at  the 
Sunday  a  teruoon  service,  and  all  together  some 
five  hundred  attended  the  meetings.  Besides  the 
large  arbor — 40  feet  by  60  feet, — there  were  fi  teen 
camps  on  the  grounds.  The  members  supplied 
the  wood,  forage  and  provisions  for  all  who  came. 
There  were  two  cows  slaughtered  for  meat,  and 
ten  dollars’  worth  of  bread  was  bought.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  this  year’s  meeting  will  be  about  195.00; 
of  this,  our  American  friends  and  some  merchants 
contributed  |16.00.  The  affairs  of  the  meeting  were 
almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  “the  elders  of 
the  people.’’  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  wit¬ 
ness  their  godly  conduct,  their  fervent  zeal;  and  the 
good  sense  and  tact  they  displayed,  as  well  as  the 
way  in  which  the  people  submitted  to  their  guidance 
and  instructions.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
wrangle  throughout  the  nine  days ;  the  best  of  har¬ 
mony  prevailed.  The  visible  results  or  this  series  of 
services  whs  the  gather  ng  in  of  twenty-one  mem¬ 
bers  ;  of  these  I  baptized  nineteen.  I  also  baptized 
seventeen  chi  dren.  Six  or  seven  more  members  will 
unite  wi(h  the  church  soon,  and  besides  these,  there 
will  be  some  eight  or  ten  candidates  whom  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  win  to  the  fold  of  the  faithful  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Last  year  we  had  five  hundred  Mex¬ 
icans  at  one  service !  Protestant  Christianity  be¬ 
comes  popularized,  and  prejudices  are  broken  donrn. 
This  score  of  new  members  causes  us  to  praise  God 
aud  take  courage.  These  churches  need  a  large 
awning  or  teut  under  which  to  hold  their  mid-sum- 
mer  meetings ;  they  are  raising  a  special  fund  for 
the  purpose. _ 

“Why  do  you  wag  your  beard  so  constantly 
inquired  the  impolite  dog  of  the  goat.  “Be- 
oanse  I  chews,  ’’  replied  the  goat. 

“Do  yon  find  people  generally  pretty  civil?” 
asked  a  life  insurance  agent  of  a  bill  collector. 
“O,  yes,  indeed,”  answered  the  latter.  “They 
nearly  always  ask  me  to  call  again.  ” 


Luxurious  Pullman  Observation  Sleeping  Cars  have  re¬ 
cently  been  added  to  the  excellent  equipment  of  the 
Colorado  Midland  Ry,  leavirg  Denver,  daily,  on  train 
No.  6,  at  8:8U  a.  m.,  passing  through  the  magnificent 
Mountain  scenery  in  daylight,  affording  an  unolMtmct. 
ed  view,  en  route  to  Leadville,  Glenwood  Springs,  Salt 
Lake,  and  Pacific  Coast  points.  The  large  (Jbservation 
compartments  in  rear  of  cars  are  furnished  with  port¬ 
able  easy  chairs,  writing  desks,  stationery,  libraries,  and 
all  the  popular  magazines.  A  ride  in  the  open  air, 
seated  on  a  camp  stool  on  the  large  observation  plat- 
fornt,  enclosed  by  brass  railing  for  safety,  viewing  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  in  which  the  Colorado  Midland 
excels,  is  an  invigorating  and  delightful  experierce. 

Handsome  illustrated  pamphlets  m^  be  obtained  upon- 
application  to  W.  K.  BAILEY, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Denver,  Colo. 

GOING  WEST? 

If  you  purchase  your  tickets  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road,  the 
shortest  route  between  Kuffaloand  Chitago,  you  will  lecure  the 
best  service  at  the  lowest  lates.  Three  fast  through  express- 
trains  daily,  in  each  direction,  between  Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland, 
Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago,  making  close  connections  at  the  latter 
city  with  the  fast  trains  of  the  Western  roads.  The  trains  on 
the  N  ickel  Plate  Road  consist  of  elegant  vestibuled  day  coaches, 
sleeping  cars  of  the  latest  models,  and  Nickel  Plate  dining  cars- 
serving  famous  individual  club  meals  at  rates  from  3$  cents  t»- 
$t.oo.  Through  sleeping  cars  are  also  run  from  Boston,  New 
York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Scranton,  Binghamton  and- 
Elmira,  and  many  other  Eastern  cities. 

If  your  ticket  agent  cannot  give  you  the  information  desired, 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road,  agi 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Niles— Darling— In  Brooklyn,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  87, 
R*v.  Edward  Niles  of  New  York  to  Frances,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Darling,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 

Wiohtman-Booth.  At  The  Bnckingham,  New  York. 
City, on  Tuesday.  Octobers,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Russell 
Booth,  D.D.LL  D.,  Eklith  Lewis,  daughn  r  of  Anna  Howe 
and  the  late  Rev.  Henry  M.  Booth,  D.D.LL.D.,  to  Rev.. 
Percy  Butler  Wightman. 


OREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


Hustling  yonng  man  can  make  $60  per  month  and 
exiienses.  Permanent  position.  Exiierience  un¬ 
necessary.  'Write  quick  for  particulars.  Clark  Sc  Co., 
Fourth  and  Locust  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROOMILAND  OB  METER  Y. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jn- 
eey  R.R„  Chambers  and  83d  St.  Ferries. 


nEflORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J,  A  B.  LAMB,  59  Oarmlne  St.,  Mew  York 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Bellt,  Best  Metik 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THB  B.w.  VAN  DUZBN  00.  OlnalnnaU.a 


HtilNEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Menooly,  Qen'l  ManEamv 

TEor,  E.  r.,  4m»4  eee  toem  am, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BILLS 
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THE  HIHHER  REST. 

When  kind  slumber’s  gentle  fingers 
Weary  eyes  in  vain  caress. 

When  the  dead  day’s  burden  lingers 
And  the  morrow’s  cares  oppress. 

When  the  shadows  round  thee  thicken 
And  their  gloom  thy  heart  assails. 

When  with  dread  thy  pulses  quicken, 
Doubts  enthrall  and  courage  fails,— 

In  that  hour  of  silence  vocal 
With  the  whispers  of  dispair. 

Learn  thou  from  its  moments  focal 
How  to  win  a  guerdon  rare. 

Deem  not  thou  art  doomed  to  trembling. 
Worry  ne’er  was  fore-ordained, 

’Tis  but  habit  fate  resembling. 

Fate  ’tis  only  unrestrained. 

Elase,  relax  thy  spirit’s  tension. 

Battle  with  thy  fears  decline. 

Fix  on  God  thy  soul’s  attention 
Rest  on  power  and  love  dlvln  *. 

Leave  with  him  the  dead  day’s  burden. 
Cast  on  Him  the  morrow’s  care. 

Count  thy  joys,  be  joy  thy  guerdon 
Blessing  others  with  a  prayer. 

Then,  though  slumbers  soft  caresses 
Vainly  still  thy  senses  woo. 

Peace  that  soothes  and  calms  and  blesses 
Shall  thy  Galilee  subdue. 


gods.  Germany  and  Japan  have  now  sent  in 
fayorable  responses  to  the  French  proposals  re¬ 
garding  China.  Oar  own  to  the  same  doca- 
ment  were  accordant,  though  enlarging  their 
scope  at  several  points. 


completed.  Lord  Stdisbury  and  the  potential 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  have  a  working  major¬ 
ity  of  IfiO  to  170,  and  the  Boers  will  look  in 
vain  for  a  new  program  touching  their  future. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 

Government  in  China  is  just  now  an  elusive 
quantity.  That  it  can  be  consolidated  into 
shape  and  responsibility  once  more  is  the  hope 
of  the  West— at  least  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  trust  of  the  rest  now 
present  there  by  their  forces —certainly  of 
Japan.  The  Queen  Dowager,  the  Emperor  and 
advisers,  and  the  rulers  of  Provinces  as  well, 
are  confronting  new  conditions,  and  their 
action  is  inscrutable  to  European  apprehension, 
as  yet.  The  court  is  at  Singan-fu,  and  of 
course,  in  a  state  of  partial  humiliation  so  long 
as  thus  absent  and  fugitive  from  the  recog¬ 
nized  capital  of  the  Empire.  Pao-ting-fu  was 
captured  on  Saturday  by  the  English,  German, 
French  and  Italian  expedition  which  was 
despatched  from  Peking  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  environment  thus  cleared.  Count  von  Wal- 
dersee  and  staff  started  for  Peking,  leaving 
Tien-Tsin,  where  the  several  ambassadors  still 
are,  on  Sunday  morning.  It  is  afQrmed  that 
the  Field  Marshall  is  about  to  use  the  rooms  in 
the  Imperial  Palace  heretofore  strictly  reserved 
and  sacred  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Emperor  or 
Empress  Dowager,  and  occupied  by  the  latter 
for  eighteen  months  previous  to  her  flight. 
Thus  an  experiment  in  etiquette  is  to  play  its 
part  as  an  incident  of  the  invasion  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers— and  Western  ideas  are  to  displace,  in  a 
positive  if  not  in  a  rude  way,  those  which 
have  obtained  unquestioned  for  a  thousand  years 
and  more!  Not  the  least  of  innovations,  in¬ 
deed  of  revolutions,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
ancient  Court  of  Peking,  is  this  proceeding  of 
the  German  General!  It  must  be  that  the 
desecration  will  be  regarded  as  ineffaceable- 
save  perhaps  by  utmost  libations  to  the 


According  to  the  last  Hong  Kong  reports  the 
situation  at  Canton  and  in  the  South  is  criti¬ 
cal.  The  British  are  guarding  the  frontier 
with  vigilance,  it  being  reported  that  there 
are  8,000  rebels  thirty  miles  north  of  the  British 
frontier,  and  that  the  movement  is  enlarging. 
It  is  not  distinctly  a  Boxer  excitement,  but 
anti-Manchu  in  character,  and  has  been  care¬ 
fully  planned.  The  statement  is  made  that 
those  active  in  it  are  refraining  from  outrage 
and  pillage  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
villagers  and  avoiding  offence  to  the  foreign¬ 
ers.  The  enigma  offered  by  China  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  is  hereby  enlarged ! 


The  Boers  do  not  know  how  to  capitulate, 
and  it  may  be  that,  like  the  Tagals  kept  in  the 
fleld  by  Aguinaldo,  they  are  hoping  that  some¬ 
thing  will  turn  to  tbeir  advantage  in  early 
November— that  Mr.  Bryan  or  some  one  else 
will  be  in  a  position  to  powerfully  intercede 
for  them  and  save  them  the  humiliation  of 
yielding  to  the  invader  with  no  reservations 
of  independence  or  internal  autonomy.  But 
the  proclamation  has  gone  forth  and  the  two 
African  Republics  are  now  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal  Colony.  Yet  it  may 
be  that  the  expected  departure  of  Lord  Roberts 
for  home  will  be  delayed  for  a  time  by  the 
guerilla  outbreaks  of  the  last  few  days.  There 
are  several  considerable  bands  of  them  and  they 
are  active.  The  road  is  unsafe  between  Pre¬ 
toria  and  Johannesburg  and  in  many  parts 
where  there  are  no  garrisons;  General  Roberts 
has  issued  an  order  announcing  that  General 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  has  relinquished  the  com* 
mand  of  the  Natal  force.  General  Roberts 
thanks  General  Buller  for  his  services  and  says 
that  his  ability  and  great  success  caused  the 
collapse  of  the  Boer  army  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Transvaal.  Five  hundred  prisoners 
taken  by  the  British  at  Lydenberg  have  been 
sent  to  Cape  Town. 


India  has  received  an  abundance  of  rain  upon 
her  parched  territory  and  the  promise  of  the 
new,  and  already  partly  realized  harvest,  is  all 
and  perhaps  more  than  was  not  long  since 
looked  upon  as  possible— considering  the  paucity 
of  cattle  to  till  the  ground,  and  of  seed  to  spare 
from  hungry  mouths  to  the  hand  of  the  sower. 
Never  again,  seemingly,  will  India  pass  through 
such  an  ordeal— for  irrigating  canals  have  been 
extended,  railways  and  highways  opened,  and 
other  preparations  made  toward  such  evil  day. 


Although  the  Liberals  have  made  important 
gains  in  the  general  election  now  closing  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  certain  that  a  large  Con¬ 
servative  majority  will  be  returned,  and  that 
the  resignation  of  the  present  Cabinet,  which  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  form,  will  not  lead  to  any 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  government. 
The  present  election  has  been  called  a  “khaki” 
campaign,  but  the  religious  element  is  also  not 
wanting.  In  fact  it  is  more  prominent  than  is 
perhaps  agreeable  to  the  government,  and  the 
coming  session  of  Parliament  will  no  doubt  see 
a  renewal  of  the  perplexing  struggle  between 
ritualists  and  the  more  moderate  branch  of  the 
Established  Church,  backed  by  most  of  the 
non-  conformists. 


The  British  policy  in  South  Africa  and  else¬ 
where  has  been  endorsed  by  the  people  in  the 
election  for  the  newJParliament  now  about 


The  Institute  of  Journalists  of  Great  Britain 
held  an  interesting  conference  in  London  the 
second  week  in  Sepember.  On  Sunday  in  large 
numbers  they  atteuded  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
the  City  Temple  and  the  Brompton  Oratory. 

At  the  Cathedral  Canon  Soot  •  Holland 
preached  one  of  his  happiest  sermons,  urging 
the  Press  t.^  use  its  freedom  with  a  sense  of 
responsibili  y,  and  in  its  reports  of'men  and 
criticism  of  them,  to  be  gentle  with  them  and 
not  crush  even  the  fool  with  the  revelation  of 
his  folly.  At  the  Oratory  Cardinal  Vaughan 
was  to  have  preached,  but  he  being  ill  his 
place  was  taken  by  Father  Christie,  a  young 
Oratorian  whose  sermon  was  a  very  significant 
denial  of  the  liberty  of  the  PresB]in]^referenoe 
to  the  claims  of  the  Church,  the^duty  of  the 
Catholic  Press  being  plain,  in  all  things 
to  support  the  Church  unflinchingly,  instancing 
by  way  of  example  the  civil  independence  of 
the  Pope  as  something  that  all  loyal^Catholio 
journalists  should  advocate.  At  the’City  Tem¬ 
ple  Dr.  Parker,  who  had  interrupted  his  holi¬ 
day  to  preach  to  the  journalists,  preached  a 
very  characteristic  sermon,  in  which  though 
he  asked  for  “the  right  purpose  and  the  right 
spirit,  ’  ’  he  proclaimed  that  he  had  no  use  for 
“the  ideal  newspaper.”  He  would  have  no 
time  to  read  it  and  no  desire  to  believe  it,  and 
on  the  whole  he  could  well  do  without  it.  He 
wanted  to  know  facts.  If  there  yas  a  murder 
yesterday  tell  him  about  it,  and  ’  if  a  divorce 
was  decreed  last  week  what  w^s  the  story? 
He  wanted  to  know  the  events  which  really 
occurred,  so  that  he  might  study  them  from 
a  religious  as  well  as  a  social  standpoint.  They 
were  lessons  in  human  nature,  telling  him 
what  the  heart  was  capable  of.  Therefore  he 
was  thankful  to  know  the  facts.  Would  he 
report  things  supposed  to  be  almost  indecent? 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  reported  which  was 
not  already  stale.  It  was  all  in  the  Bible. 

If  the  newspapers  contained  things  which 
could  not  be  read  aloud  in  the  family,  still 
they  were  to  be  found  in  the  Bible ;  but  in  their 
right  atmosphere.  They  were  not  gathered 
together  like  a  cesspool.  They  showed  what 
human  nature  was,  and  what  wm  required  to 
lift  it  back  into  the  family  of  the  unfallen  star. 
All  of  which  appears  to  show  that  though  Dr. 
Parker  would  like  Mr.  Sheldon  to  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States  h^ would,  nnt _ 
care  to  have  him  edit  his  morale  paYenj  F  7* 
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THE  DECBETUM  HORRIBILE  OF  CALTIN. 

E.  D.  Morris,  D  D. 

In  the  current  diBcnssions  respecting  the 
dogma  of  reprobation  or  preterition,  as  set 
forth  in  onr  Oonfession,  one  often  hears  or 
reads  the  statement  that  Oalvin  himself  con* 
fessed  that  the  divine  determination  from  eter¬ 
nity  to  condemn  and  pnnish  those  of  mankind 
who  are  not  elect  was  and  is  a  horrible  decree. 
It  is  true  that  Calvin  followed  Augustine  in 
afSrming  a  double  predestination,  as  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  wicked  on  one  side  as  to  the  elect 
on  the  other.  But  is  it  true  that  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  horrible, 
especially  horrible  in  the  sense  of  being,  as  is 
implied  by  those  who  quote  him,  not  only  un¬ 
reasonable  but  infected  by  moral  wrong  and 
unworthy  of  God? 

The  expression  occurs  in  the  Institutes,  Book 
III.,  chapter  xxiii. ,  section  vii.,  as  part  of  a 
sentence  in  which  Calvin  teaches  that  God 
foreknew  the  future  final  fate  of  man  before 
he  created  him,  in  his  own  primal  and  sov¬ 
ereign  purpose.  The  whole  sentence  and  the 
context  should  be  carefully  read  by  any  one 
who  would  know  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
author.  What  does  he  intend  to  signify  by  the 
word  horribile  in  this  connection?  In  a  preced¬ 
ing  chapter  he  describes  the  decree  of  reproba¬ 
tion  as  a  just  and  irreprehensible,  though  in¬ 
comprehensible  judgment.  Would  he  stigmatize 
such  a  divine  judgment  as  horrible?  Again: 
he  describes  the  will  of  God  as  the  highest  rule 
of  justice,  and  affirms  that  what  God  wills 
should  be  considered  just,  because  he  wills  it. 
Would  he  pronounce  any  just  determination 
of  this'divine  will,  even  in  the  sphere  of  retri¬ 
bution,  horrible?  Again:  he  protests  against 
the  notion  that  the  will  of  God  is  arbitrary, 
but  declares  that  this  will  is  not  only  pure 
from  every  fault,  but  is  the  highest  standard 
of  perfection,  even  the  law  of  all  laws.  Would 
he  describe  auy  expression  or  determination  of 
that  pure  will  as^horrible? 

The'plain  fact  is  that  the  translation  of  the 
decretnm  horribile  as  equivalent  to  the  current 
phrase,  horrible  decree,  is  a  superficial  perver¬ 
sion  of  what  Calvin  really  taught.  Whether 
we  acccept  or  reject  his  doctrine  of  reproba¬ 
tion,  it  is  due  to  him  that  bis  language  should 
be  taken  just  as  he  intended.  He  indeed  rec¬ 
ognized  the  divine  decree  concerning  the 
wicked  as  impressive,  solemn,  startling,  even 
awful — the  last  is  the  word  used  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Institutes,  published  by  onr 
Church  Board.  His  tender  heart  contemplated 
that  decree  as,  according  to  onr  narrow  human 
view,  inexpressibly  painful ;  he  seems  for  the 
moment  to  be  overawed  and  overcome  by  his 
meditation  upon  it.  But  this  awful  decree, 
as  he  viewed  it,  was  still  just  and  irreprehensi- 
ble ;  it  was  a  manifestation  of  that  will  of  Gnd 
which  he  believed  to  be  pnre'from  every  fault 
and  the  law  of  all  laws ;  and  therefore,  in  no 
proper  sense  of  the  .term,  could  he  have  pro¬ 
nounced  it  horrible.  And  is'it  not  gross,  even 
culpable,  ignorance  to  translate  his  phrase  by 
this  offensive  and  misleading  term? 

Oalvin  is  not  the  only  great  theologian  who 
suffers  from  such  perversion  of  his  language. 
Augustine  is  similarly  misquoted,  sometimes 
by  persons  who  probably  never'read  his  City  of 
God.  Edwards  was  recently  stigmatized  as 
teaching  that  the  saints  in  glory  rejoice  in  be¬ 
holding  the  damnation  of  sinners — a  sentiment 
which  nowhere  appears  in  his  numerable  ser¬ 
mons.  What  he  really  said  in  the  passage  re 
ferred  to  was  that  the  saints  in  glory  should 
rejoice  that  God  was  finally  triumphant  over 
sin,  and  that  through  his  great  grace  in  Christ 
they  were  saved  from  the  condemnation  that 
had  oome  upon  sin.  It  is  not  long  since  a  sen¬ 
tence,  first  wrongly  quoted  by  Allen  in  his 
poor  biography  of  Edwards,  was  again  not 
only  misquoted,  but  greatly  expanded  and  so 


perverted  as  to  say  what  Edwards  never 
thought  of  saying,  and  then  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  carried  by  telegraph  over  the  continent. 
Similar  instances  might  easily  be  multiplied. 

If  those  who  are  so  freely  uttering  such  per¬ 
versions  in  the  pulpit  and  the  press  would  but 
take  a  year  for  the  careful  study  of  the  Civitas 
Dei  of  Augustine,  The  Institutes  of  Calvin, 
and  the  thirty-five  published  Sermons  of  Ed¬ 
wards,  would  they  not  probably  be  wiser  and 
more  sober  men,  and  safer  and  better  teachers 
of  the  Church? 

CREED  OR  DECLARATION? 

Samuel  T.  Cewter. 

I  have  received  a  pamphlet  which  runs  in 
this  wise.  A  Creedal  change  is  inevitable; 
but  this  generation  is  so  confused  in  its  faith 
that  it  is  no  fit  one  to  make  a  new  Creed. 
Therefore  a  Declaratory  Act  should  be  put 
forth  explaining  the  old  Creed. 

There  is  one  great  objection  to  a  Declaratory 
Act,  namely  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  indirection.  We  say  openly  to  all 
the  world,  “Here  is  onr  Creed;’’  holding  up 
the  Westminster  Confession.  Then  we  add, 
“No,  it  IS  not,  onr  Creed  is  something  else.’’ 
This  is  what  the  world  complains  of  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters,  a  lack  of  straightforward¬ 
ness.  They  have  a  right  to  complain,  for  it  is 
a  very  great  weakness.  If  we  cannot  be  just 
straight  in  this  matter  we  had  better  leave  it 
alone. 

As  to  the  argnment  that  this  generation  is 
not  a  fit  one  to  make  a  Creed,  the  answer  is 
very  simple;  namely,  that  it  is  still  this  gen¬ 
eration  and  has  as  good  a  right  to  its  own  Creed 
as  any  other  generation ;  as  good  a  right  as 
1643  had  to  have  its  Creed,  and  it  does  not 
object  at  all  to  1643  having  its  Creed,  while 
it  does  object  seriously  to  having  the  Creed  of 
1643.  And  further,  if  this  generation  is  bad, 
sage  conservatives  ought  to  jndge  ,that  the 
next  will  be  worse.  There  has  been  a  steady 
drift  away  from  scholastic  theology  and  toward 
Gospel  theology  for  a'hnndred  years  and  it 
moves  faster  all  the  time.  If  I  were  a  con¬ 
servative,  I  should  want  that  Creed  to  come 
as  soon  as  possible.  It]iB  not  going  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  Westminster  Confession  by  waiting; 
it  is  going  to  be  worse.  There  ought  to  be  a 
very  large  vote  for  a  new  Creed.  The  liberals 
should  vote  for  it  because  the  present  situation 
is  unbearable,  and  the  conservatives  because 
they  will  get  more  now  than  ever  again.  When 
it  comes  to  waiting,  the  liberals  can  wait  with 
more  complacency  than  the  conservatives.  The 
conservatives,  if  they  know  their  own  inter¬ 
ests,  should  hurry  up  the  new  Creed.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  reason  of  Providence  in  delaying 
the  new  Creed,  that  it  will  grow  better  by 
waiting.  There  will  be  less  of  Tnrretin  and 
more  of  the  Lord  Jesns  in  it,  and  I  do  not 
know  anything  more  desirable  than  that. 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  formerly  of 
Rynex  Comers,  having  accepted  a  call  to 
Sparta,  N.  J.,  will  be  installed  in  November. 

The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Luther,  after  a  five 
years  very  successful  ministry  at  Hammonds- 
port,  N.  Y.,  resigns  to  spend  some  time  in 
rest.  He  will  reside  in  Binghamton. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Eerr  of  Big-Flats,  N.  T., 
has  been  called  to  the  Church  of  Muncey,  Pa. 
He  will  probably  accept  the  call  which  has 
been  extended  to  him  unanimously  and  un¬ 
sought. 

Mr.  Horace  Wilson,  who  is  now  attending 
the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  and  who 
acceptably  served  the  congregation  of  the  West 
Side  Green  Bay(  Wisconsin )  Presbyterian  Church 
during  the  summer  months,  has  been  offered 
the  permanent  pastorate. 


“LESS  MIS  FAR  ABLE  LANGUAGE.” 

A  writer  in  the  London  Christian  Observer 
in  1810,  thus  refers  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
English  baptismal  service :  “It  is  heartily  to 
be  wished  that  the  services  of  the  Church, 
sound  as  they  are  in  the  faith,  held  less  mis- 
takable  language  on  the  subject’’  (of  baptismal 
regeneration). 

The  feeling  thus  expressed  nearly  a  century 
ago  is  exactly  that  which  animates  the  present 
movement  for  Creed  revision,  in  some  form,  in 
onr  Church.  The  desire  to  change  onr  stand¬ 
ards  arises  from  no  dislike  of  divine  truth,  as 
some  of  the  opponents  of  revision  falsely 
charge.  It  is  based  upon  the  two-fold  fact  that 
onr  Confession  is  faulty  in  the  proportion  and 
perspective  of  trath,  and  that  its  utterances 
upon  several  subjects,  notably  infant  salvation 
and  reprobation,  are  constantly  and  generally 
misunderstood.  Dr.  Warfield  assures  ns  that 
“the  interpretation  of  Chapter  X  ,  section  3, 
which  finds  a  body  of  non-elect  infants  dying 
in  infancy  implied  in  its  statements,  (is)  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  pieces  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  in  literary  history.’’  Perhaps  so. 
But  none  can  deny  that  such  an  interpretation 
prevails  very  generally,  not  only  outside  but 
inside  onr  Church.  A  misrepresentation  it 
may  be.  But  it  is  certainly  an  honest  and  not 
unnatural  mistake.  And  if  this  generally  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  is  indeed  a  misrepresentation, 
surely  Dr.  Warfield  cannot  object  to  a  change 
which  shall  remove  this  stumbling  block,  and 
allow  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Confession  to 
shine  forth  in  all  its  clearness  and  beauty.  The 
man  who  claims  that  the  Confession  is  mis¬ 
understood  should  be  the  last  man  to  oppose 
its  revision.  He  should  rather  be  foremost  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  its 
clear  and  correct  comprehension.  One  can 
understand  the  opposition  of  men  who^believe 
in  infant  damnaton,  or  who  for  partisan  pur¬ 
poses  wish  to  keep  the  Church  in  a  false  posi¬ 
tion.  Bnt  it  is  certainly  strange  that  those 
who  protest  most  strongly  against  the  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  the  Creed  will  do  nothing  to 
prevent  that  misinterpretation.  It  is  evident 
that  they  prefer  the  misapprehension  of  the 
Creed  to  any  change  in  its  language,  any  clear¬ 
ing  of  its  thought.  Like  the  lawyers  of 
Christ’s  time,  they  take  away  the  key  of 
knowledge,  they  enter  not  in  themselves  and 
them  that  would  enter  in  they  hinder.  The 
dog  in  the  manger  is  not  less  objectionable  in 
the  Church  than  in  social  life.  And  the  blame 
for  the  misunderstanding  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  our  standards  rests  henceforth  upon 
those  who,  charging  ns  with  error  in  regard  to 
them,  yet  obstinately  refuse  to  remove  its  oc¬ 
casion,  and  make  clear  the  truth  which  they 
say  the  standards  teach.  It  is  certainly  possi¬ 
ble  to  put  the  statements  of  the  Creed  into 
“less  mistakable  language,’’  language  which 
will  not  require  long  and  elaborate  defence  and 
explanation ;  language  which  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  to  teach  anything  else  than  what  it  does 
teach.  And  why,  above  all  others,  should  not 
the  friends  of  the  Confession  be  most  anxious 
for  its  correct  understanding  and  universal 
reception? 

Surely,  the  demand  for  a  clear  and  simple 
statement  of  “the  things  most  sorely  believed 
among  us’’  is  not  revolutionary,  destructive 
or  dangerous.  If  we  ourselves  feel  no  difficulty, 
we  should  still  be  thoughtful  for  those  of 
weaker  oonscience  or  less  intelligence,  who 
are  made  to  stumble,  and  too  often  kept  out 
of  the  Church  by  their  mistake.  In  the  words 
of  the  English  writer  of  the  earlier  days,  “it 
is  heartily  to  be  wished  that  the  services 
[Creeds]  of  the  Church,  sound  as  they  are  in 
faith,  held  less  mistakable  language  on  the 
subject.”  Justin. 
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INCIDENIS  FROM  THE  CHINFSE  CRISIS. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Landis. 

II. 

The  following  terrible  tale  of  the  escape  of 
some  of  a  party  of  missionaries  (including 
several  ladies)  and  the  death  of  others,  in  a 
jonrney  from  Shansi  province  (west  of  Peking) 
is  from  the  personal  narrative  of  one  of  the 
snfferers :  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Saunders  with  two  children  (other  two  of  their 
children  died  on  the  way),  Mr.  Jennings  and 
Miss  Guthrie  from  Ping  Tang  (or  Pingyar); 
Mr.  Oooper  and  two  children  from  Lncheng 
(Mrs.  Oooper  and  Misses  Rice  and  Houston, 
from  the  same  place,  were  either  killed  on  the 
way  or  died  from  injuries  received) ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glover  and  two  children  and  Miss  Gates 
from  Loan.  All  are  of  the  Ohina  Inland  Mis¬ 
sion  and  of  the  nineteen,  five  perished  on  the 
way.  The  story  goes  on  as  follows: 

Up  to  June  25  all  was  quiet.  The  magistrate 
was  friendly  and  had  issued  a  proclamation 
denouncing  the  Boxers  and  promising  protec¬ 
tion  to  foreigners  and  Ohristians.  We  did  not 
know  much  as  to  what  was  going  on  between 
ns  and  Tien-Tsin,  or  anticipate  danger.  On 
the  25th  we  received  a  letter  from  the  capital 
of  Shansi,  Taiyner,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
proclamation  which  had  been  just  issued  by 
Tu  Hsien,  the  Governor,  in  which  we  were 
told  that  Ohina  was  at  war  with  foreigners 
and  that  all  foreign  devils  must  be  destroyed. 
We  learned  also  that  our  magistrate  in  conse¬ 
quence  was  having  his  favorable  proclamation 
taken  down  and  that  a  mob  had  already  begun 
to  demolish  our  chapel  in  the  city.  Later  on, 
in  the  evening,  a  mob  arrived  at  our  house  in 
the  suburb  and  we  were  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  the  official  residence.  The  magistrate  de¬ 
clared  he  could  not  help  us.  He  bad  received 
orders  no  longer  to  protect  foreigners  and 
bade  us  to  depart  in  peace.  At  length,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  our  entreaties,  he  agreed  to  send  us  to 
Taiyuen,  fifty  miles  north  under  escort,  and  so 
we  started  for  the  capital.  We  got  within 
seven  miles  of  it  without  adventure,  when  we 
met  a  native  Christian  whom  we  knew,  fieeing 
south.  He  implored  os  to  torn  back  as  the 
Inland  Mission  had  been  already  burned,  the 
Roman  Catholic  establishment  pulled  down  and 
all  the  foreigners  were  in  the  Baptist  Mission 
compound,  surroanded  by  a  great  mob  who 
were  threatening  to  burn  it  with  all  who  were 
inside.  (Of  these  no  returns  have  come  in 
yet  so  far  as  known  to  the  writer. )  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  turned  back  towards  our  home  and 
our  escort  left  ns  at  once.  We  bad  not  much 
money  and  the  people  demanded  exorbitant 
prices  for  everything,  even  for  the  simple 
permission  to  pass  along  the  road.  We  sold 
our  clothes  and  pawned  whatever  would  pawn, 
including  our  wedding  rings,  and  in  this  way 
reached  our  station  at  Lncheng,  safe  but 
stripped. 

Lncheng  had  not  yet  been  rioted,  but  only 
two  days’  peace  was  allowed  ns  when,  with 
the  friends  here,  we  had  to  fiee  for  our  lives  at 
midnight  with  nothing  but  one  donkey  load 
of  bedding  and  clothes  and'a'snpply'of  silver 
which  we  divided  up  amongst  'the* 'party. 
Which  direction  to  take  we'didjnot'know  '5I^To 
go  north  again  was  out  of  the  quesnuu,  auu 
eastward  to  Peking  and  Shantung  was  equally 
so.  Heuce  we  made  for  the  south,  hoping  to 
get  through  Hunan  and  Hupeh  to  Hankow  on 
the  Tang-tse  kiang,  thus  making  our  wander¬ 
ings  between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred 
miles.  But  we  had  gotten  only  thirteen  miles 
from  Lncheng  when  we  were  stopped  at  a 
large  village  by  some  two  hundred  people  who 
demanded  money.  We  had  not  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  them,  so  they  seized  our  donkey  and  in 
sheer  wanton  mischief  tore  all  our  bedding 
and  clothes  to  pieces.  Next  they  stripped  us, 
taking  each  one’s  clothes,  hat,  shoes  and  stock¬ 


ings  and  little  store  of  silver,  leaving  us 
nothing,  men,  ladies  and  children  alike,  but  a 
single  pair  of  native  drawers  each.  In  this 
affair  we  lost  the  natives  who  were  accompany¬ 
ing  ns,  some  of  whom  we  fear  were  killed 
while  we  were  driven  along  the  road  by  men 
with  clubs.  It  was  a  terrible  situation.  The 
blazing  sun  burned  us  to  the  bone  and  some 
of  ns  had  not  so  much  as  a  little  piece  of  rag 
to  wet  and  put  on  the  top  of  our  heads.  At 
every  village  we  were  attacked  and  driven  from 
one  to  the  other  with  curses  and  blows.  The 
villages  there  are  very  thick  and  before  we  got 
clear  of  the  mob  from  one,  the  mob  from  the 
next  had  already  arrived  to  take  us  in  hand. 
Neither  food  nor  water  could  be  obtained. 
How  we  contrived  to  exist  we  hardly  know ; 
for  days  our  only  support  was  found  in  the 
filthy  puddles  by  the  roadside.  When  we 
reached  a  city  it  was  a  little  better.  Appar¬ 
ently  each  magistrate  was  anxious  that  we 
should  come  to  our  end  in  the  next  country ; 
so  when  we  went  to  the  official  residence,  they 
would  give  us  a  little  food  and  send  an  escort 
to  see  us  safely  over  the  borders  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  magistrate’s  jurisdiction.  Arrived  at 
that  point,  the  escorts  always  left  us  and  we 
had  to  struggle  on  as  before. 

Miss  Rice  was  killed  on  the  road  in  Shansi, 
seventeen  miles  north  of  Tsechanfn.  That  day 
both  she  and  Miss  Houston  sat  down  on  the 
roadside  saying  they  would  willingly  die,  but 
walk  another  step  they  could  not.  In  the  previ¬ 
ous  city  the  magistrate  had  given  ns  a  piece  of 
silver  which  we  had  to  carry  in  our  hand, 
having  nowhere  else  to  put  it.  We  thought  we 
might  be  able  to  hire  a  cart  for  these  ladies 
with  this  piece  of  silver,  so  two  of  us  went  to 
a  village  to  negotiate.  The  villagers  refused 
the  cart,  but  at  the  same  time  they  pounded 
our  knuckles  till  we  dropped  the  silver  and 
then  drove  ns  down  the  road  away  from  our 
party.  Just  then  it  began  to  rain  and  the 
party,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  ladies, 
retired  for  shelter  to  an  empty  gnard  bouse 
near.  There  a  mob  fell  upon  them  and  drove 
them  on,  and  in  this  way  the  two  helpless 
ladies  got  left  and  were  beaten,  one  of  them 
quite  to  death.  Nothing  could  be  done  till 
Tsechanfn  was  reached,  when  the  magistrate 
set  back  to  inquire.  Miss  Rice  was  found  to 
be  already  dead,  but  Miss  Houston  although 
dreadfully  injured  was  still  alive.  She  died 
afterwards  at  Tnnmnng  in  Hupeh  and  the 
body  was  brought  to  Hankow  for  burial. 

The  crossing  of  the  Yellow  River  was  one  of 
our  most  trying  experiences.  The  magistrate 
had  put  ns  in  carts  and  promised  to  send  vs 
over.  But  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the  boat,  the 
carts  drove  away  and  the  boatmen  ordered  us 
to  land  again,  as  they  declined  point  blank  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  us.  For  two  days 
we  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  Yellow  River  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  We  were  like  the  Israe¬ 
lites  at  the  Red  Sea.  Pharaoh  was  behind ; 
neither  to  right  or  left  was  there  any  retreat 
and  no  means  of  crossing  over.  On  the  third 
day,  the  boatmen  unexpectedly  changed  their 
minds  and  took  ns  over. 

'^TheSfirst  city  we  came  to  was  Chang-ohou. 
The  magistrate  here  was  bitterly  smti-foreign 
and  said  had  we  only  arrived  twenty-four  hours 
sooner  he  would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  kill¬ 
ing  us  all.  (Compare  this  with  the  delay  just 
before,north  of  the  Yellow  River.)  His  orders 
had  been  to  allow  no  foreign  devil  to  escape, 
but  the  Empress  Dowager  had  taken  pity  on 
them  and  he  had  just  been  instructed  to  have 
them  all  sent  as  prisoners  to  Hupeh.  Accord¬ 
ingly  from  this  point  we  were  sent  on  across 
Hunan  from  city  to  city  as  prisoners,  by  the 
magistrates,  some  in  carts  and  sometimes 
mounted  on  the  hard  wooden  pack-saddles  of 
donkeys.  For  food  they  gave  ns  bread  and 
water  and  nowhere  did  they  show  ns  any  kind¬ 


ness  till  we  reached  Siny-ang-chon,  the  last 
city  in  Hunan.  Here  we  were  no  longer 
treated  as  prisoners,  and  here  we  met  the 
Glovers  from  Loan  who  had  arrived  after  a 
similar  jonrney. 

The  Hupeh  magistrates  were  exceedingly 
kind.  At  the  first  city,  Yingshan,  we  were 
supplied  with  food  and  clothing  and  kept  five 
days  in  the  official  residence,  as  the  road  to 
the  south  was  blocked  by  soldiers  proceeding 
to  Peking,  whom  it  was  not  safe  to  meet. 
The  Yingshan  native  Ohristians  also  sought  ns 
out  and  showed  us  great  kindness  as  they  also 
did  at  Tehugan,  Yunmnngand  Hsaokan.  Mrs. 
Cooper  died  at  Yingshan  of  the  injuries  and 
hardships  undergone  and  her  body  was  brought 
to  Hankow  for  burial.  Thus  ended  at  Hankow 
on  August  14  a  journey  of  fifty  days  and  close 
to  seven  hundred  miles,  the  wonder  of  which 
is  that  a  single  one  survives  to  tell  the  tale. 


TRB  MIND  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Evangelist  and  Presbyterian  Banner  of 
this  week  chronicle  the  voting  upon  revision  in 
ninety-five  Presbyteries.  If  we  add  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Chicago,  both  of  which  desire  rev¬ 
ision,  the  number  is  ninety-seven.  Of  these, 
twenty-seven  (or  28  per  cent.)  desire  "no 
revision,’’  and  seventy  (or  72  per  cent.)  favor 
revision  in  one  form  or  another. 

Seventy  is  over  two-thirds  of  ninety-seven.  If 
the  voting  continues  in  any  such  remarkable 
proportion  as  this,  it  will  furnish  indubitable 
evidence  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this 
country  has  at  last  definitely  decided  to  enter 
upon  an  earnest  and  hearty  effort  to  make  a 
re- statement  of  her  belief.  Euclid. 


CHIN  V  RELIEF  FUND. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  reports  the  following  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Native  Christians  in  China: 

(The  Report  for  the  week  ending  October  9, 
having  been  crowded  out  last  week  will  be 
found  on  page  22— Editok.  ) 

Danphin  Church .  $4  11 

“W.  W.  A.”., .  50  0(1 

“  A  Friend  ” .  2  00 

“  A  Frii^  nd  ” .  2  (Ki 

Inde  'cndence  S  S .  7  80 

Miss  C.  O.  Van  Duzee .  1  00 

Fast  Orantre  1st  Women's  MUs  Soc .  10  00 

New  Rochelle  Ist  Church .  31  4.5 

-M.  P.  H,” .  2  50 

Baltimore  Lafayette  Sq.  Chinese  Sun¬ 
day  School .  9  76 

“InHisName" .  4  00 

Andrew  Robinson .  1  00 

W.  J  Erdman .  10  OO 

Miss  M  C.  McNiffe .  5  oO 

A.  B  Gilliland . .5  00 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Whiting .  5  00 

•ExF.  M.” .  100 

Borland  Institute  Miss,  ^c .  10  00 

Chas.  H.  Welles,  Tr .  8#  27 

D  M  Ladd . . .  5  00 

-  $202  OO 

Previously  acknowledged .  .5.9.5180 

Total  to  Oct.  1.5th . $6,164  77 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Chas.  W. 
Hand,  Treasurer,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 


Those  of  our  friends  who  have  files  of  relig¬ 
ions  papers,  and  especially  back  numbers  of 
magazines,  or  books  which  they  can  spare,  are 
reminded  that  the  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  is  advised 
by  its  representatives  with  the  army  in  Ohina 
and  the  Philippines  that  the  supply  of  good 
reading  matter  is  inadequate  to  meet  demands 
from  the  three  hundred  or  more  stations  of  the 
army.  Gifts  in  quantities  to  enable  the  Secre¬ 
taries  to  send  supplies  to  every  post  should  be 
sent  at  once.  Books,  late  numbers  of  standard 
illustrated  papers  and  magazines  are  specially 
desirable  and  will  be  forwarded  without  further 
expense  to  the  givers  if  sent  with  express  or 
freight  prepaid  to  the  office  of  International 
Committee,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions,  3  West  Twenty-ninth  street.  New  York 
City.  At  this  house-cleaning  season  there 
must  be  a  large  quantity  of  such  matter  for 
which  just  such  a  disposition  will  prove  wel¬ 
come. 
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A  MUOIOUS  AND  F AMII.T  PAPBB 


OCR  COUNTRY’S  CALL. 

Under  this  heading,  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  is 
sending  out  an  appeal  to  the  churches  to  plan 
more  largely  than  usual  in  aid  of  the  Home 
Board.  This  is  indeed  a  critical  year  for  other 
reasons  than  that  it  ushers  in  a  new  century,  al¬ 
though  that  fact  is  a  truly  significant  and  preg¬ 
nant  one.  Centuries  have  their  individuality  as 
persons  have,  and  the  question.  What  shall  we 
make  of  this  new  century,  whose  formative 
years  are  in  our  care  ?  is  a  serious  and  solemn 
one. 

It  is  particularly  serious  in  its  relation  to  the 
work  of  our  Home  Board.  As  Dr.  Josiah  Strong 
shows,  in  his  important  new  book  Expansion, 
the  complete  occupation  of  our  public  arable 
lands  forces  upon  us  a  new  type  of  civilization. 
The  government  lands  no  longer  provide  homes 
and  occupation  for  the  immigrants  who  are 
swarming  to  these  shores.  All  the  perils  and 
temptations  of  ■'  gang  ”  labor,  or  of  city  life,  are 
upon  them,  and  it  is  for  the  Church  to  do  for 
them  now  what  once  beneficent  mother  earth 
did,  give  them  her  humanizing  and  individual¬ 
izing  influences. 

So  f  ar  as  our  Church  is  concerned,  the  greater 
part  of  this  work  rests  upon  our  Home  Board* 
and  the  following  statements  by  Dr.  Thompson 
of  the  condition  and  claims  of  the  work,  ought 
to  command  the  widest  response. 

] .  We  have  nearly  fourteen  hundred  mission¬ 
aries  laboring  in  forty  states  and  territories, — 
most  of  them  in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  We  are  pushing  the  churches  they  serve 
toward  self-support,  but  it  cannot  be  done  at 
once.  Meantime  they  are  an  incalculable  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  country.  Who  would  care  to  live  in 
the  West  if  Christian  missions  had  not  moulded 
the  new  communities  ?  Think  of  it — only  one 
Presbyterian  church  was  ever  organized  in  Kan¬ 
sas  without  the  help  of  the  Home  Bourd,  and 
that  one  soon  came  on  the  Board.  Not  one  was 
organized  in  Nebraska  without  such  help — only  a 
few  in  California.  And  so  on  through  the  West 
generally.  HELP  for  those  churches  is  a  neces* 
sit}'.  Without  it  perhaps  most  of  them  would 
have  to  close  their  doors.  Then  what?  The 
relapse  of  those  communities  to  intolerable  con¬ 
ditions.  From  such  conditions  even  business 
would  flee  away.  The  same  is  true  of  States 
east  of  the  Mis.si8sippi  river.  The  country 
churches  must  have  help  or  they  must  die.  They 
must  not  die,  for  they  supply  the  best  blood  to 
our  cities.  And  these  cities  themselves — from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco— must  have  more 
and  better  mission  work,  or  they  in  turn  will  die 
and  spread  death  over  the  land. 

2.  We  are  facing  new  conditions  calling  for 
larger  revenues.  Our  Alaskan  work  must  be  ex¬ 
tended.  It  is  expensive,  but  it  pays.  Nowhere 
has  there  been  ampler  fruit  during  the  past  year 
than  in  some  of  those  far  away  fields.  They  are 
in  themselves  important,  and  some  of  them  have 
strategic  value.  Our  new  possessions  call  us. 
We  are  erecting  one  church  building  in  Porto 
Rico.  We  need  to  erect  two  more  at  once.  We 
have  four  ordained  missionaries  there — we  should 
have  a  dozen.  Cuba  we  are  but  just  entering. 
If  we  begin  there  we  must  advance.  It  is  the 
call  of  hungry  millions,  and  so  the  imperative 
call  of  Ood. 

8.  We  dare  not  stand  still.  For  an  advance 
without  debt  the  Church  must  see  the  exigency 
and  furnish  adequate  help.  And  to'  do  this  will 
entail  no  burden  anywhere  if  only  the  joy  of  it 
be  generally  realized  and  the  privilege  generally 
accepted. 

We  beg,  therefore,  for  an  enlarged  offering 
from  every  church,  every  Sunday-school,  and 
every  church  society.  We  also  ask  the  attention 


of  churches  and  individual  givers  to  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  bless  our  country  by  becoming  responsible 
for  some  definite  work.  We  shall  be  glad  to  assign 
missionary  fields  to  those  who  may  desire  them. 
Many  are  finding  this  a  bleasing  to  themselves, 
while  it  opens  streams  of  blessing  in  desert 
places. 

Finally,  we  ask  the  prayers  of  God’s  praying 
people  that  our  missionaries  may  have  power,  our 
churches  may  have  reviving,  and  the  places  that 
wait  may  soon  welcome  the  messengers  of  Christ- 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 

O.  L.  Thompson,  Secretary. 

“  For  the  joy  of  it !”  There  Dr.  Thompson 
touches  the  main  spring.  For  the  joy  of  the  re¬ 
ward  our  Lord  endured  even  the  cross.  Let  us 
enter  into  His  joy  of  costly  self-denial,  and  in  this 
cause. 

THE  MEEIING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD 
AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Board 
are  historical  as  occasions  of  missionary  interest 
and  importance.  That  just  held  at  St.  Louis — 
the  ninety-first — was  no  exception  in  respect  of 
interest  and  large  attendance.  Indeed,  the  recent 
occurrences  in  China,  and  the  presence  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  could  speak  of  some  of  them  as 
actual  participants  in  these  tragic  scenes,  added 
a  chapter  to  the  Board’s  annals  that  must  ever  be 
memorable. 

The  American  Board,  like  our  own  and  other 
societies,  counts  its  martyrs  on  that  wide  field  ; 
and  many  tender  words  were  spoken  of  those 
who  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  even  to 
the  laying  down  of  their  lives  for  Christ,  but 
there  was  no  note  of  panic  or  even  despondency 
in  the  spirit  and  doings  of  this  great  meeting,  in 
view  of  the  unexpected  and  sanguinary  turn  of 
affairs  in  China.  Missions  there  are  not  to  cease, 
or  to  pause  for  long.  The  effort  to  christianize 
China’s  great  heathen  masses  is  to  go  forward, 
notwithstanding  some  have  fallen  by  cruel  hands, 
and  new  obstacles  and  dangers  may  confront 
those  who  remain,  and  those  who  shall  augment 
our  missionary  ranks  in  the  new  century  be¬ 
fore  us. 

Though  “  the  heathen  rage  and  the  people  ima¬ 
gine  a  vain  thing,”  the  work  must  continue  and 
increase  Such  was  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
this  first  meeting  of  our  oldest  American  organi¬ 
zation  for  Foreign  Missions,  since  this  crisis 
came.  The  last  and  closing  voice  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  its  note  of  faith,  of  confidence  and  a  sound 
mind,  should  animate  the  militant  Christian  host 
throughout  the  world. 


WASTED  POWER. 

The  world  is  full  of  it.  Life  is  full  of  it.  Ni* 
agaras  run  to  waste ;  our  great  water-fall  flings 
to  waste  enough  to  do  all  the  world’s  work.  One 
who  describes  the  “Giant”  geyser  in  our  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park,  adds  that  the  two  hundred  feet  uplift 
of  waters  driven  by  steam  from  below  represented 
a  force  equal  to  driving  every  wheel,  every  forge, 
every  mine  pump— every  mechanical  device  or 
engine  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  These  are 
seen ;  but  the  unseen  unused  forces  are  vaster 
yet.  The  great  new  motive  power,  the  modern 
illuminator,  the  spirit  which  leads  a  new  cen¬ 
tury  to  a  new  era  of  swift  achievement,  lurks  in 
hiding  everywhere,  and  springs  to  its  tasks  when¬ 
ever  the  equilibrium  is  shaken.  At  the  touch  of 
the  “dynamo,”  your  young  giant  stands  forth, 
ready  and  strong,  to  do  your  bidding. 

The  economy  of  nature  and  of  grace  are  not  at 
war;  the  two  are  correlated.  The  worlds  in 
which  we  live  are  fitted  for  us  and  adapted,  ad¬ 
justed  to  us  and  to  each  other.  Our  religion  is 
supernatural,  but  it  is  also  natural.  The  most 
supernatural  thing  ever  in  our  realm  is  the  man, 
Christ  Jesus.  In  Him  all  forces  met  and  were 
rightly  placed,  controlled,  employed.  In  His  life 
nothing  ran  to  waste ;  every  power  was  wisely 
used,  consumed,  diverted.  Of  us  all  he  is  the 


only  one  to  say :  “  1  h&\e  finished  the  work  thou 
ga vest  me  to  do.  ”  For  He  only  wasted  nothing 
human  or  divine  though  tempted  of  the  devil  to 
be  a  prodigal  of  both.  He  was  asked  insistently 
to  use  heavenly  power  to  gratify  a  passion  that 
would  enslave  mankind  to  its  relentless  enemy. 
Christ’s  triumph  in  temptation  shows  us  men  the 
ways  we  waste  our  p»owers  and  the  one  way  in 
which  we  may  preserve  and  recover  them. 

The  prodigality  of  nature  is  not  a  deformity 
nor  an  abuse.  You  do  not  stand  by  a  water-fall 
and  reprehend  it  for  running  idly  and  freely  on 
its  age-long  play.  But  when  you  are  in  an  econ¬ 
omic  mood  you  look  for  means  of  control  for 
methods  of  utilization.  It  is  a  matter  of  thought, 
a  recommendation  of  hidden  value  in  the  wayward 
stream.  “All  my  life  here,”  said  one  as  we  viewed 
a  gorge  through  which  a  Connecticut  lake  flings 
a  ceaseless  flood  of  laughing,  shining  water — “all 
my  life  I  have  seen  this  power  running  to  waste, 
and  now  I  propose  to  make  it  turn  some  wheels 
to  furnish  light  to  the  town  on  the  hills  yonder.’’ 
The  era  of  regeneration  has  arrived.  The  natu¬ 
ral  river  shall  henceforth  minster  to  men  a  force 
hitherto  unseen,  and  for  long  unknown.  The  song 
of  the  stream  away  there  in  the  shadows,  shall 
shine  up  here  on  the  streets  and  light  our  living 
rooms  into  new  day.  What  a  parable  of  man’s 
restoration,  when  his  natural  powers  honor  the 
ministers  and  agents  of  the  supernatural  with 
economy  that  robs  none  and  enriches  all  I 
The  “heresy”  of  Emerson’s  wonderful  Essay  on 
the  “over-soul”  vanishes  on  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  its  scope  and  purpose.  We  have 
been  long  used  to  decry  the  dictum:  “There  is 
good  enough  in  the  world  to  save  it” ;  but  it  is  just 
as  true  as  to  say  “  There  is  heat  enough  in  the 
world  to  consume  it.”  Each  is  true  in  its  way. 
We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  absoluteness 
of  man’s  fall,  nor  with  the  philosophical  relations 
of  evolution  and  revolution.  Our  practical  point 
is  the  present  capacity  of  men,  of  us  all  who  have 
the  gospel  of  salvation,  to  transform  our  social 
state,  our  private  life,  by  the  wisdom  which  re¬ 
deems  waste  and  purcha.ses  power.  The  mightiest 
force  in  man  is  love.  How  is  it  let  run  to  waste  I 
What  immense  meaning  in  the  charge  “Love  not 
the  world”!  How  vast  the  wisdom  that  speaks 
“He  that  loveth  his  own  life  shall  lose  it”  I  The 
paths  of  men  are  sluiceways  of  waste ;  and  good 
men  have  side  and  “spill-ways”  for  more  than 
goes  into  the  channels  of  service.  In  religion 
there  is  more  emotion  that  evaporates  like  the 
stream  of  the  geyser,  than  would  do  a  city’s 
Christian  work.  Brothers,  we  are  praying  for  in¬ 
crease  of  faith,  and  Jesus  says  if  ye  have  a  grain 
of  it  ye  shall  move  mountains.  We  need  to-day 
the  grace  of  economy,  the  skill  and  the  will  to 
conserve  to  Christ  our  Christian  love.  We  do  not 
love  too  much,  nor  are  we  wanting  in  love.  We 
are  letting  love  run  to  waste  down  the  natural 
channel  while  the  world  up  here  is  crying  for 
light.  Transform  love  into  light ;  and  see  what 
a  change  is  wrought! 

“  The  Layman’s  ”  page  which  begins  this  week, 
without  waiting  for  the  new  year  and  new  cen¬ 
tury  when  it  is  promised,  will  we  trust  call  forth 
a  very  general  response  from  onr  lay  readers. 
As  Mr.  Seward  makes  clear,  it  is  not  his  intention 
to  fill  his  page  with  the  product  of  his  own  pen, 
but  to  call  forth  ideas,  opinions,  questions  and 
suggestions  from  his  readers.  The  page  will  be¬ 
come  that  faithful  mirror  of  lay  thought, 
opinions  and  needs  along  religious  lines  which 
we  hope  it  will  become,  only  as  our  friends  re¬ 
spond  to  Mr.  Seward’s  invitation.  We  believe  that 
such  a  mirror  of  the  popular  mind  will  prove 
helpful  both  to  the  people  themselves  and  to 
their  pa.stors. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Wightman  will  no  need 
to  be  assured  that  the  department  which  hence¬ 
forth  he  will  conduct,  and  which  he  aptly  calls 
The  Pot-luck  of  the  day,  will  offer  good  fare, 
fresh  and  varied  according  to  the  season. 
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WORK  AND  PLAY. 

One  of  our  modern  developments  is  facility  in 
making  work  out  of  play.  The  college  athlete 
and  the  leader  of  a  german  are  very  serious  men. 
If  any  old-timer  goes  to  work  on  with  the  idea 
that  foot-ball  is  simply  fun,  he  will  get  a  shock 
like  being  caught  in  the  rush-line  and  run  over 
by  a  herd  of  buffalo.  If  a  serious  minded  man 
who  thinks  of  dancing  as  the  sum  of  frivolity 
expects  to  find  the  king’s  fool  ruling  the  drawing 
room  or  the  club  house,  he  will  collapse  with 
wonder  to  find  a  man  as  imperious  and  impos¬ 
ing  as  a  marshal  of  the  empire.  The  world’s 
play  when  reduced  to  system  is  about  as  hard 
work  as  mortal  man  can  need  or  crave.  It  has 
come  to  be  a  grave  question  which  is  most  tax¬ 
ing  on  the  powers  of  men  to-day,  their  work  or 
their  play.  And  it  is  not  now  uncommon  to  find 
men  who  play  earnestly  seeking  rest ;  the  work¬ 
ers  cannot  need  it  more. 

Here  are  two  incidents.  A  bank  officer  back 
from  a  long  play  around  the  world  with  his 
family,  greeted  his  office  chair  as  a  blissful 
refuge  ;  his  whole  being  and  bearing  proved  it. 
And  a  man  of  experience  and  accomplished  skill, 
tiring  of  work  leH  it ;  and  at  the  door  of  one  of 
the  old  country  homes  near  the  city  he  lately 
stood  in  real  distress  for  something  to  do ;  any¬ 
thing,  no  matter  how  menial,  he  simply  begged 
for  work.  Oh  how  the  tasks  that  tire  us  to-day 
change  their  aspect  when  viewed  from  the  ont- 
side  of  the  wall !  Fence  them  off  and  they  are 
priceless  objects  of  greatest  desire. 

Somewhere  here,  then,  is  a  lesson  for  the 
times — a  lesson  for  both  the  toiler  and  the  idle 
man.  Work  is  no  less  an  opportunity  than  play ; 
and  the  whole  value  of  opportunity  is  the  use  we 
make  of  it.  Revolutions,  social  catastrophies, 
are  the  result  of  misusing  or  misapprehending 
that  which  has  come  into  our  hands.  We  do 
not  need  to  imply  that  the  discontent  of  laborers 
is  altogether  gratuitous,  fanciful,  groundless,  in 
order  to  deplore  it;  one  may  denounce  it  as  a 
misfortune  before  it  has  become  a  crime.  We 
can  also  remind  oui'selves  of  our  duty  to  the  men 
whom  we  employ,  when  we  think  how  vastly 
more  miserable  than  any  worker’s  is  the  fate  of 
the  unemployed.  Somewhere  there  is  access  to 
the  secret  of  the  discontent  with  work  which 
is  akin  to  weariness  of  play,  and  if  we  can  get 
the  hearing  of  men  long  enough  to  point  it  out 
to  them  we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  curing 
them  of  it.  How  shall  we  touch  this  secret  ? 

The  best  theoretical  socialism,  called  Christian, 
is  apt  to  disperse  itself  into  fog;  preaching  on 
the  golden  rule  is  working  on  the  outside.  Club¬ 
bing  men  into  submission,  necessary  to  order,  is 
not  a  cure;  mak'.ng  a  man’s  head  ache  does  not 
heal  a  heart  sore.  The  mistakes  are  thread-like 
in  their  rootings  in  the  souls  of  men.  But  their 
grosser  forms  are  forgetting  the  absolute  bliss 
and  well  being  in  having  something  to  do,  some 
work  that  must  be  done.  It  may  be  to  fill  a 
coal  bin  or  to  drive  a  coach  twelve  hundred 
miles.  And  another  is,  fancying  that  a  man  of 
leisure  is  at  the  summit.  Oh  to  be  idle!  Next 
you  will  be  supplicating  God  and  man  for  work. 
For  every  man,  the  rule  is:  Work  or  starve! 
The  man  who  plays  must  have  work  or  per.sh ! 
Brothers,  we  are  all  alike. 

Let  us  not  have  the  impression  that  work-time 
and  play-time  are  not  to  be  kept  distinct.  We 
believe  in  recreation — not  by  change  of  work  or 
by  changing  play  into  work.  But  by  play  for 
its  own  sake.  Nature  has  taught  us  something. 
She  is  leading  forth  the  trees  for  an  October 
frolic  before  undressing  for  the  winter  sleep. 
And  Jesus  teaches  that  recreation  is  not  indulg¬ 
ing  self— a  fatal  blunder — but  obliterating  self. 
His  charge  is  too  often  misused.  To  deny  self 
and  take  the  cross  is  siipremest  rest;  it  is  the 
gospel  of  repose.  Is  it  wise  to  think  of  the  cross 
as  a  burden  only ;  is  it  not  the  precious  symbol 
of  release  ?  For  all  toiling  of  whatever  sort;  for 


all  discontent  of  spirit;  for  all  weariness  of  soul, 
there  is  rest.  To  find  it  is  to  find  the  Lord  of 
all  life,  of  all  joy,  of  all  peace,  of  all  love! 

EDirORIAL  NOTES. 


four  we  forget  denominations,  sects  and  pole¬ 
mics.  to  look  into  Paradise  and  walk  with  God 
and  Christ  and  the  disciples  of  all  ages,  along 
holy  paths  in  the  hush  of  song  and  prayer. 


An  article  by  the  pastor  of  St.  James  Pi'esby- 
terian  Church  (Rev.  P.  Butler  Thompkins)  has 
unfortunately  been  crowded  out,  but  will  appear 
next  week.  It  comes  at  an  opportune  moment, 
when  the  public  conscience  is  stirred  by  the  ques. 
tion  of  duty  to  the  negro  people  who  live  among 
us.  Surely  their  first  requisite  is  a  suitable  place 
of  worship,  and  our  first  duty  to  help  them  to 
acquire  one.  Mr.  Thompkins  writes  that  the 
first  dollar  for  the  building  fund  came  through 
The  Evangelist.  May  it  be  followed  by  many  ! 

A  step  taken  last  Spring  by  a  sister  church  in 
the  line  of  cultivating  a  mission  spirit  in  college 
girls  deserves  consideration  by  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  Mission  Board  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  formed  a  committee  on  schools  and 
colleges,  consisting  of  eight  women  with  Bishop 
Satterlee  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  as  ex-officio  members,  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  ‘‘Church  girls  ”  in  such  institu¬ 
tions,  “and  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  assist  in 
laying  out  a  course  of  study  of  missions,  suggest¬ 
ing  books  of  reference,  etc.,  and  arranging  with 
those  in  the  colleges  for  missionary  speakers  to 
address  the  classes.”  Principals  of  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  invited  to  correspond  with  this  commit¬ 
tee,  the  purpose  being  to  form  classes  for  mis¬ 
sion  study  and  thus  to  promote  an  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  and  co-operation  in  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Church.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  the 
advantage  over  ours  in  this  respect,  in  that  there 
are  many  so-called  “church  schools”  not  di¬ 
rectly  affiliated  with  the  church  organization, 
but  such  an  initiative  in  awakening  missionary 
interest  is  certainly  capable  of  adaptation  to 
other  conditions. 

From  Chicago  comes  the  word  that  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute  starts  upon  the  winter  session 
with  a  brighter  outlook  than  ever.  There  has 
been  no  shrinkage  since  Mr.  Moody  was  called 
home,  either  in  attendance  of  students,  finances 
or  forms  of  activity.  Indeed,  new  doors  are 
opening  on  every  hand,  especially  in  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Department.  Of  the  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  former  students  of  the  Moody  Bible  Insti 
tute,  Chicago,  two  are  now  bearing  the  martyr’s 
palm — two  young  women  who  went  out  under 
the  China  Island  Mission  and  the  pathetic  story 
of  whose  death  is  told  by  Mr.  Landis  on  another 
page.  The  Institute,  which  also  includes  a 
church,  has  begun  a  very  interesting  “weekly 
Christian  convention”  held  on  Saturday  from 
5  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  and  including  a  supper 
at  the  church,  as  well  as  a  Chirstian  Workers’ 
Conference,  an  hour  of  Sunday  School  lesson 
study,  an  hour  of  Bible  study  other  than  the 
Sunday  School  lesson,  and  an  hour  of  united 
prayer.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  its  future  history. 
All  through  the  land  there  are  hundreds  of 
young  people  who  might  be  made  much  more 
efficient  helpers  to  their  pastors  in  Church  and 
Sunday  School  if  they  had  such  training  as  Mr. 
Moody  planned  to  give  at  this  Institute.  The 
demand  for  trained  workers  and  Bible  teachers, 
both  men  and  women,  far  exceeds  the  ability  to 
supply.  Full  particulars  as  to  courses  of  study, 
etc. ,  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  70  Institute  Place,  Chicago. 

People  of  all  the  churches  in  Montclair  and 
vicinity  are  glad  that  Dr.  Bradford  of  Plymouth 
Church  has  resumed  the  healthful  and  helpful 
Vesper  services  which  were  so  popular  in  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer.  His  talks  on  “  Defi¬ 
nitions  ”  are  fresh,  strong  and  irenic.  “When 
we  understand  each  other  we  generally  find 
little  difference.”  This  Sunday  evening  hour  is 
a  benediction  of  [>eace  and  joy.  From  half -past 


Those  who  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  the 
articles  in  the  Post’s  Saturday  supplement  signed 
*•  J.  P.  M.”  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  new  dis¬ 
covery  and  a  rare  pleasure.  This  charming  talker 
is  poet,  painter  and  philosopher,  in  such  a  de¬ 
lightful  way  as  to  win  our  favor  and  captivate 
our  fancy.  Men  who  can  give  voice  to  the 
silent,  and  form  and  color  to  the  undiscovered 
things  about  us,  lay  us  under  tribute.  The  open 
eye  is  very  closely  linked  to  the  open  heart,  and 
this  new  seer  of  the  pastures  is  a  prophet  also  of 
the  higher  and  holier  things  yet  unrevealed.  We 
can  but  wish  him  a  long  stay  and  a  happy  issue 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Merle  d’Au- 
FrJnch^hu^he,.  who  arrived  on  the 

“Lorraine”  on  Saturday,  Oc¬ 
tober  13th,  was  heard  on  Sunday  the  14th,  in  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Church,  in  the  Brick  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Collegi¬ 
ate  Church  (cor.  48th  Street).  He  will  remain 
in  this  country  three  months.  He  is  already  en¬ 
gaged  to  occupy  prominent  pulpits  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  churches  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  He  speaks 
in  behalf  of  the  evangelization  of  France  by  the 
united  work  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of 
France.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Franco- 
American  Committee  of  Evangelizalion  and  the 
Women’s  Huguenot  Auxiliary,  on  October  23d 
at  3 :30  p.  m.  in  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church, 
will  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merle  d’Au- 
bign6  and  by  the  Riev.  George  T.  Purves,  D.D. 


For  Our  Brothers 
In  Black. 


The  following  churches  are 
named  on  the  card  by  the 
Rev.  P.  Butler  Thompkins  of 
our  own  Presbytery,  as  including  all  the  religious 
privileges  offered  to  colored  people  in  the  great 


district  between  Bleecker  and  West  66th  Street: 
St.  James  Presbyterian  Church,  213  West  32d 
Street;  St.  Philip’s  P.  E.  Church,  161  West  25th 
Street;  Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Church,  239  West  26th 
Street ;  St ;  Mark’s  M,  E.  Church,  231  West  53d 
Street;  Mt.  Olivet  Baptist  Church,  161  West  53d 
Street;  Zion  A.  M.  E.  Church,  351  Bleecker 
Street;  Abbysinia  Baptist  Church.  166  Waverly 
Place;  St.  Benedict  The  Moor  (Roman  Catholic) 
Church,  342  West  63d  Street. 


The  New  Church 
in  Harlem. 


The  congregation  of  the  East 
Harlem  Presbyterian  Church 
will  hold  the  opening  service 
of  their  new  Church,  233  East  116th  St. ,  between 
2d  and  3d  Avenues,  on  Sunday  evening  next, 
October  2l8t,  at  a  quarter  of  8  o’clock.  The  pub¬ 
lic  are  invited,  and  there  should  be  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  on  this  happy  occasion. 


The  Sunday-school  resumed 
Marble  Coiiegi-  sessions  the  first  Sunday  in 

ate  t  hurch.  ^  ,  , 

October.  Regular  attendants 
at  this  church  are  requested,  for  the  Pastor’s  con¬ 
venience,  as  well  as  their  own  comfort  in  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  sanctuary,  to  place  their  names 
on  the  parish  roll.  This  may  be  accomplished  in 
two  ways  :  First,  by  joining  the  Church.  All 
who  sincerely  love  Christ  as  their  Saviour  are 
made  welcome.  Oppo.tunity  is  given  at  the 
Wednesday  night  meetings  every  week.  Or,  sec¬ 
ond,  by  an  enrollment  on  the  Pew  Rental.  The 
rental  is  so  graduated  as  to  accommodate  all. 


Although  the  entire  amount 
^■Tahernacre"  $20,000  necessary  to  secure 

*  *  **  a  gift  of  $15,000  additional  has 
not  yet  been  secured,  work  upon  the  new  church 
has  been  begun.  The  fund  now  reaches  $13,586.- 
15  in  cash  and  pledges.  With  all  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  secure  the  gift  which  will  enable  them  to 
build  the  greatly  needed  church,  these  people 
have  steadfastly  refused  to  resort  to  fairs,  festi¬ 
vals  or  bazaars.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the 
amount  still  needed  and  much  needed  ($6,- 
413.85)  will  soon  be  given  to  this  hard  working 
congregation.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  rectify  an 
error  of  the  secular  press.  Commenting  on  the 
recent  breaking  of  ground  the  statement  was 
made  that  this  was  to  be  a  Universalist  church. 
We  all  know  better  than  that.  Pastor  Tyndall  is 
a  Presbyterian  minister  but  the  church  will  be 
unsectarian. 
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THE  WESTERN  FIELD. 
Rev.  S.  I.  Lindsay. 


THE  AMEBICAN  BOARD. 

The  ninety-first  annnsl  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  (October  10—12) 
has  proved  a  centre  of  interest  in  St.  Lonis 
during  the  past  week.  The  large  anditorinm 
of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Ohnrch  has  been 
filled,  and  the  interest  in  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  has  been  intense.  Ohina  and  her 
affairs  have  been  nppeimost,  and  while  the 
blow  to  missions  there  has  been  most  terrific, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least  wavering  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Secretaries,  '  ‘  When  we  went  to  China, 
we  went  there  to  stay,  and  nothing  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  cause  us  to  desist  from  that  purpose.  ’  ’ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Burnham’s  address  of 
welcome  recounted  the  fact  that  nineteen'years 
had  passed  since  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
St.  Lonis,  and  tender  allusion  was  made  to  the 
changes  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  Attention  was  also  called  to 
the  names  of  the  missionaries  who  had  fallen 
in  China,  and  a  warm  tribute  was  paid  to  their 
memory. 

President  Samuel  B.  Capen  responded,  and 
among  other  things  said:  “It  is  interesting  to 
examine  the  list  of  places  where  the  Board  has 
held  its  annual  meetings.  Not  until  1827  did 
it  venture  outside  of  New  England,  when  it 
went  as  far  west  as  New  York  City.  In  1847 
it  went  west  to  Buffalo;  in  1865  to  Chicago, 
and  in  1881  to  St.  Louis.’’ 

The  first  report  of  the  meeting  was  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Department,  on  behalf  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Committee.  This  report  stated  that 
during  the  year  forty  new  missionaries  had 
been  sent  out,  covering  appointments  to  Zulu, 
Africa,  Turkey,  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Japan 
and  Micronesia.  That  thirty- nine  mission¬ 
aries  had  returned  to  their  fields  from  furloughs 
at  home.  That  there  was  only  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  receipts  as  compared  with  those  of  last 
year.  He  called  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  of  the  5,604  Congregational  Churches, 
nearly  1,200  are  reported  as  vacant,  and  that 
probably  1,800  have  a  membership  averaging 
less  than  twenty- five  persons.  That  of  the 
remainder,  many  did  not  contribute  to  the  sup. 
port  of  the  work  as  might  be  expected.  He 
made  a  special  appeal,  therefore,  to  prosecute 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  with  all  possible 
vigor  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  afternoon  session  was  crowded  with 
matters  of  missionary  interests,  specially  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  foreign  field.  The  first  was  a 
general  survey  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  L. 
Barton,  foreign  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Among 
other  things,  the  Doctor  said : 

“The  Pacific  is  fast  becoming  the  highway 
of  nations;  great  steamers  are  finding  new 
paths  and  bringing  peoples,  once  remote,  into 
close  and  frequent  communication  with  the 
world’s  great  centres ;  commerce  is  multiply¬ 
ing  its  sails  on  these  waters  and  giving  value 
to  its  lands  and  peoples  once  almost  unknown. 
In  consequence,  the  missionary  work  in  these 
islands  becomes  more  accessible  and  assumes 
added  interest  and  importance.  The  work  of 
the  Board  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  initiated 
four  score  years  ago,  and  that  in  Micronesia 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  are  seen  thus  to  play 
into  a  plan  of  divine  providence  that  bears 
upon  great  nations  and  the  whole  oriental 
world.’’ 

“The  government  of  China  has  sought  to  out 
loose  from  everything  foreign,  and  to  lead  the 
nation  back  to  the  seclusion  of  ancient  days. 
Foreign  arts,  foreign  learning,  foreign  repre- 
aentativeo,  foreign  faith— all  are  to  go  because 
^ey  seem  to  threaten  the  customs  of  a  thou- 


sand  generations.  It  is  the  revolt  of  oriental 
conservatism  against  all  the  forms  and  forces 
of  progress  and  Western  life  and  thought.  It 
is  the  vain  struggle  against  the  unity  of  the 
race  and  the  solidarity  of  the  world.’’  Dr. 
Barton  gave  a  summary  of  the  present  situation 
as  follows:  Missions,  20;  stations,  102;  out- 
stations,  1,268;  preaching  places,  1,641.  Labor¬ 
ers  employed  from  this  country,  539;  native 
laborers,  3,474.  Churches,  495;  members,  51,- 
699;  Sunday-school  enrollment,  63,688;  total 
enrollment  in  all  educational  institutions,  59,  - 
671;  native  contributions  to  the  work,  $156,642. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  session  was 
given  over  to  addresses  from  missionaries.  The 
Rev.  Frank  van  Allen  M.D.  of  Madura,  India, 
said  that  a  hospital  costing  $100,000  had  just 
been  completed  wholly  at  the  expense  of 
wealthy  Hindus.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Wilcox  of 
the  Zulu  Mission  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  result  of  the  South  African  war  would  be 
favorable  to  missions.  The  Rev.  F.  W. 
Macallum  of  Central  Turkey  Mission  said  that 
since  the  bitter  persecution  of  five  years  ago, 
the  work  had  steadily  progressed  and  that  the 
outlook  was  never  more  encouraging.  In  the 
evening,  the  annual  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  second  day  of  the  American  Board 
opened  with  increased  attendance  and  interest. 
Addresses  quickly  followed  each  other,  carry, 
ing  the  audience  from  applause  to  tears.  China 
was  the  centre  of  discussion  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  mission  property  and  the  loss  of  mis¬ 
sionary  lives  but  provoked  to  wider  plans  and 
grander  achievements.  It  was  the  great  day  of 
the  annual  meeting. 

The  day  opened  with  a  well  attended  morn¬ 
ing  prayer-meeting.  The  opening  devotional 
services  of  the  morning  session  at  Pilgrim 
Church  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Henry  O. 
Dwight  of  Turkey.  A  paper  on  China,  the 
Situation  and  the  Outlook,  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jndson  Smith,  foreign  Secretary,  who 
said  in  part: 

“China  has  suddenly  become  the  centre  of 
the  world’s  attention.  Thither  the  armies  and 
navies  of  the  great  Powers  have  been  gathered ; 
the  cabinets  at  all  the  principal  capitals  are 
studying  the  problems  that  centre  there ;  the 
daily  press  puts  news  from  China  in  the  first 
place,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  great  Presidential 
campaign.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  merely 
the  fate  of  a  dynasty,  not  solely  the  anti-for¬ 
eign  movement,  but  the  old-time  conflict  be¬ 
tween  heathenism  and  Christianity.  In  a  word, 
a  world-crisis  has  been  reached,  and  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  all  nations  are  involved,  and  China  is 
the  great  theatre  on  which  the  great  drama  is 
enacted.’’ 


Speaking  of  the  recent  anti  foreign  policy  of 
China,  Dr.  Smith  said:  “Beginning  with  the 
Boxer’s  uprising  in  Shantung,  apparently  an 
unauthorized  movement,  it  has  spread  to  all 
the  neighboring  provinces,  has  deepened  the 
virulence  of  its  assault,  has  swept  away  rail¬ 
roads  and  consulates  as  readily  as  chapels  and 
hospitals,  has  aimed  as  fiercely  at  merchants 
and  consuls  and  diplomats  as  at  missionaries 
and  native  Christians ;  it  has  received  the  sup¬ 
port,  at  first  concealed  but  finally  open  and 
absolute,  of  the  Chinese  army  and  of  the  throne 
itself.’’  “But, ’’ said  he,  “ the  future  will  re¬ 
veal  a  new  China,  and  that  will  be  a  new 
world,  with  a  glorious  destiny  before  it.  ’  ’ 

The  paper  then  passed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  situation  in  detail,  stating  that  the 
South  China  Mission  had  thus  far  escaped  any 
serious  trouble.  The  North  China  Missions 
were  those  which  constituted  the  storm  centre 
and  the  loss  here,  specially  as  to  the  Shansi 
Missions,  is  said  to  be  absolute,  both  as  to  life 
and  property.  The  Doctor  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  *  ‘  martyred  ten,  ’  ’  and  the  effect 
upon  the  audience  was  specially  marked. 

As  to  the  missionaries’  responsibility  for  the 
uprising,  the  position  was  taken  that  the 
charge  was  without  any  foundation,  other 
than  the  fact  that  missionaries  were  classed 
with  foreigners.  The  writer  said  he  had'spent 
months  with  the  missionaries  in  their  work 
and  that  their  hold  for  good  upon  the  mass  of 
the  people  was  exceeding  strong.  President 
Angell  was  quoted  as  saying,  ‘ '  My  opinion  is 
that  missionary  activity  alone  would  not  have 
involved  foreign  powers  in  any  serious  trouble 
with  China.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Smith  closed  his  address  with  a  forecast 
as  to  the  future  of  missionary  work  in  China. 
He  said  it  would  never  do  to  abandon  the  field, 
for  more  remains  than  was  destroyed.  More¬ 
over,  he  expressed  it  as  his  conviction 
that  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  China 
would  be  opened  up  to  Chrisitanity  as  never 
before.  Said  be:  “When  we  went  to  China 
with  the  Gospel,  it  was  to  stay  and  to  conquer ; 
and  nothing  has  happened  to  change  our  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  met  a  stunning  blow,  but  it  is 
no  crushing  disaster.  All  the  voices  of  earthly 
wisdom,  all  the  trumpets  of  the  skies,  all  the 
examples  of  Christian  history  and  the  blood  of 
our  martyred  dead,  summon  us  to  these  later 
and  greater  deeds,  until  the  night  is  gone  and 
China  is  won.  ’  ’ 

The  address  of  Dr.  Smith  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  brief  addresses  from  missionaries 
and  others.  The  first  to  speak  was  the  Rev. 
E.  E.  Aiken,  who  went  as  a  missionary  tn 
Tien-Tsin  in  1885,  and  who  passed  through  the 
{Continued  on  page  ts.) 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION. 

J.  Ritchie  Smith  D.D. 

In  every  age  men  are  confronted  by  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Is  religion  rational  or  ritual?  Is  it  a 
matter  of  faith  or  of  form?  On  one  side  of 
that  question  the  Scripture  takes  its  stand,  and 
against  it  is  arrayed  every  other  religion  known 
to  man.  We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
this  was  the  original  attitude  of  all  religious 
systems  beside  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian, 
or  whether  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
brought  about  through  the  perversion  of  their 
primitive  character  and  intent.  The  fact  is 
obvious  that  among  the  systems  of  to-day,  the 
Scripture  alone  maintains  that  religion  is  not 
ritual  but  rational,  is  not  a  matter  of  form 
but  of  faith.  Character  is  more  than  conduct. 
Motive  gives  quality  to  action.  Religion  has 
its  seat  in  the  mind  and  heart,  and  the  soul 
of  religion  is  faith.  Faith  has  two  elements 
— belief,  the  faith  of  the  mind,  and  trust,  the 
faith  of  the  heart.  Faith  is  not  reason,  but 
faith  is  rational.  Scripture  appeals  to  reason, 
must  be  received,  interpreted  and  applied  by 
resaon.  John  Locke  said  truly  that  to  decry 
reason  in  the  interest  of  faith  is  to  put  out  the 
eyes  in  order  to  look  through  a  telescope. 
The  wise  man  applies  the  glass  of  faith  to  the 
eye  of  reason.  “Come  now  and  let  us  reason 
together,  ’  ’  says  the  Old  Testament ;  ‘  ‘  Come 
and  see, ’’ says  the  New.  The  Bible  is  a  plain 
book  for  plain  men.  “All  things  in  Scripture 
are  not  alike  plain  in  themselves,  nor  alike 
clear  unto  all,”  says  the  Confession  (i.  7); 
“Yet  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  be 
known,  believed  and  observed  for  salvation  are 
so  clearly  propounded  and  opened  in  some  place 
of  Scripture  or  other,  that  not  only  the  learned, 
but  the  unlearned,  in  a  due  use  of  the  ordinary 
means,  may  attain  unto  a  sufficient  under¬ 
standing  of  them.”  The  Scripture  has  no  hid¬ 
den  shrines,  no  veiled  divinities,  and  its  mys¬ 
teries  spring  from  the  laws  of  our  nature  and 
the  limitations  of  our  powers.  The  truth  lies 
before  us  like  the  heavens,  where  no  bounds 
are  set  to  vision  but  such  as  the  eye  itself  im¬ 
poses.  However  it  may  be  with  other  systems 
then,  theology,  creed,  confession  are  the  in¬ 
evitable  outgrowth  of  Scripture.  A  rational 
religion  invites  logical  statement.  We  cannot 
live  out  of  doors  in  the  realm  of  thought,  and 
we  fashion  a  creed  as  instinctively  as  we  build 
a  home. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  doctrinal 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were 
framed,  and  they  remain  substantially  unal¬ 
tered  to  this  day.  It  becomes  ns  to  inquire 
what  are  the  qualities  that  have  given  them 
this  permanence  and  vitality.  Great  revolu¬ 
tions  have  taken  place  in  church  and  state,  the 
face  of  the  world  has  been  changed ;  yet  these 
symbols  remain  almost  untouched  by  the  finger 
of  time  and  the  progress  of  the  age. 

The  moet  striking  and  important  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Confession  is  that  it  is  Scriptural 
throughout.  It  proposes  and  endeavors  to  draw 
its  material  from  the  Word  alone  without  in¬ 
trusion  of  human  speculation  or  philosophy. 
God  reveals  himself  in  many  ways,  but  the 
truth  conveyed  in  every  other  mode  of  revela¬ 
tion  is  comprehended  and  interpreted  in  the 
Word.  The  Scripture  is  therefore  the  sole  and 
sufficient  source  of  theoiogy.  Nature  and  provi¬ 
dence  may  confirm  and  illustrate ;  they  have 
nothing  to  add  or  to  detract.  The  Confession 
is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  an  honest  and  in  the 
main  successful  attempt  to  set  forth  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Scripture,  and  that  alone. 

Moreover,  the  Confession  aims  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  whole  range  of  Scripture  truth,  what 
man  is  to  believe  concerning  God,  and  what 
duty  God  requires  of  man.  Observe  with  what 
logical  skill  and  completeness  the  system  is 
wrought  out  and  compacted.  First  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  treated,  the  authoritative  source  whence 


our  knowledge  of  God  and  his  relation  to  man 
is  derived  Then  God  is  declared  as  he  is  made 
known  in  his  Word,  Maker  and  .Ruler  of  all 
things,  subsisting  in  the  form  of  the  Trinity. 
Next  is  set  forth  his  eternal  decree,  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  universe,  of  which  all  the  events 
of  time  and  eternity  are  the  orderly  unfolding. 
“Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs.’’  Then  follow  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  in  which  God  executes  his 
decree.  Man  is  introduced  as  the  glory  and 
crown  of  the  creation,  and  the  story  of  his 
origin,  his  fall,  his  punishment  is  told.  The 
promise  of  salvation  followed  hard  upon  the 
sin,  and  the  covenant  of  redemption  is  unfolded 
with  the  Son  of  God  as  the  Redeemer.  The 
part  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption  is 
shown,  effectual  calling,  which  lays  the 
foundation  of  man’s  hope  not  in  himself  but  in 
God,  justification,  adoption,  sanctification. 
Then  man’s  part  is  declared,  saving  faith,  re¬ 
pentance,  good  works,  perseverance,  assurance. 
The  new  life  thus  described  in  its  general  char¬ 
acter  is  treated  in  various  particulars,  the  law 
of  God,  Christian  liberty  and  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  religious  worship  and  the  Sabbath  day, 
lawful  oaths  and  vows,  the  civil  magistrate, 
marriage  and  divorce,  the  church,  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints,  the  sacraments,  church 
censures.  Synods  and  councils.  The  survey 
closes  with  the  vision  of  the  world  to  come, 
death,  the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  life  and 
death  eternal.  Thus  the  Confession  essays  to 
trace  in  broad  outline  the  sweep  of  the  divine 
decree  from  its  birth  in  the  counsels  of  eter¬ 
nity  to  its  fulfillment  in  the  unending  triumph 
of  the  kingdom.  J|  ^ 

Observe  again  the  breadth  of  the  Confession. 
It  is  broad,  because  it  is  Scriptural.  It  is 
often  affirmed  indeed,  that  the  Confession  is 
harsh,  narrow,  illiberal.  On  the  contrary,  it 
mry  be  shown  that  in  certain  most  important 
respects,  it  reflects  the  breadth  and  charity  of 
the  Word  of  God. 

a.  Its  recognition  and  defence  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  “The  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  .  .  .  dependeth  not  upon  the 
testimony  of  any  man  or  church,  but  wholly 
upon  God’’  (i.  4).  “The  infallible  rule  of  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Scripture  is  the  Scripture  itself’’ 
(i.  9).  “The  Supreme  Judge,  by  whom  all 
controversies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined, 
and  all  decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient 
writers,  doctrines  of  men,  and  private  spirits 
are  to  be  examined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we 
are  to  rest,  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  in  the  Scripture’’  (i.  10).  “God 
alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience  and  hath  left  it 
free  from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of 
men  which  axe  in  anything  contrary  to  his 
Word,  ox  beside  it,  in  matters  of  faith  or  wor¬ 
ship’’  (XX.  2).  Oivil  magistrates  may  not  in¬ 
terfere  in  matters  of  faith,  and  all  denomina¬ 
tions  of  Christians  should  stand  upon  an  equal 
footing  before'the  law  (xxiii.  8).  The  decrees 
of  Synods  and  councils  are  to  be  received  with 
reverence  and  submission,  if  consonant  to  the 
Word  of  God  (xxxi.  2).  “All  Synods  or  coun¬ 
cils  since  the  Apostles’  times,  whether  general 
or  particular,  may  err  and  may  have  erred; 
therefore  they  are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of 
faith  or  practice,  but  to  be  used  as  a  help  in 
both’’  (xxxi.  3).  To  these  broad  assertions  of 
Christian  liberty  the  progress  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  has  little  to  add. 

b.  Its  conception  of  the  visible  Church. 
“The  visible  Church,  which  is  also  catholic 
or  universal  under  the  Gospel  .  .  .  consists  of 
all  those  throughout  the  world,  that  profess 
the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children 
(xxv.  2).  No  hard,  exclusive,  semi-divine 
Presbyterianism  is  maintained.  “We  hold  it 
to  be  expedient  and  agreeable  to  Scripture  and 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  that 
the  Church  be  governed  by  Congregational, 


Presbyterial  and  Synodical  Assemblies.  In 
full  consistency  with  this  belief,  we  embrace, 
in  the  spirit  of  charity,  those  Christians  who 
differ  from  ns,  in  opinion  or  in  practice,  on 
these  subjects’’  (Form  of  Government  viii.  1). 
The  remains  of  Erastianism  were  erased  when 
the  Confession  was  brought  across  the  sea,  and 
the  noble  breadth  and  simplicity  of  this  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Church  is  one  of  the  chief  glories 
of  our  faith.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  men 
who  framed  it  cherished  the  hope  of  the  re¬ 
union  of  Protestant  Christendom.  To  our 
standards  our  practice  is  conformed,  and  in 
every  man  who  accepts  the  Lord  Jesus  we  rec¬ 
ognize  a  brother. 

c.  Its  freedom  from  the  polemic  spirit. 

Creeds  are  generated  by  controversy.  The 
Church  is  driven  to  define  its  position  by  the 
assaults  of  heresy,  and  the  truth  owes  much 
under  God  to  its  enemies.  The  Westminster 
Confession  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  the  contro¬ 
versial  temper ;  but  ordinarily  error  is  refuted 
by  tbe  simple  exhibition  of  tbe  truth.  Heresy 
is  overthrown,  but  no  anathemas  are  launched 
against  the  heretic.  To  this  rule  there  is  a 
single  unhappy  exception,  in  the  case  of  the 
Church  and  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Here  the  Con¬ 
fession  has  transgressed  the  principle  of  strict 
adherence  to  the  Word  to  follow  what  is  at 
best  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  certain  ob¬ 
scure  passages  of  Scripture.  Otherwise  the  Con¬ 
fession  is  notably  free  from  the  polemic  spirit. 
Contrast  it  in  this  regard  with  the  so-called 
Athansian  Creed,  still  in  use  in  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  England,  with  its  fine  drawn 
definitions,  its  subtle  distinctions,  its  labored 
attempt  to  compass  the  mystery  of  the  God- 
herd,  and  its  declaration  that  he  who  does  not 
keep  this  faith  whole  and  nndefiled  without 
doubt  shall  perish  everlastingly ;  he  that  will 
be  saved  must  think  thus  of  the  Trinity;  “this 
is  the  catholic  faith:  which  except  a  man 
believe  truly  and  firmly,  he  cannot  be  saved.  ’  ’ 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  the  Con¬ 
fession  contains  no  polemic  against  Arminian- 
ism,  though  the  echoes  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
had  not  yet  died  away  upon  the  troubled 
air.  The  truth  is  set  forth,  as  the  Westminster 
divines  conceived  it,  and  left  to  bear  its  own 
witness.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  promised 
by  the  maledictions  of  the  Church. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  this  aspect  of 
our  standards  because  they  are  often  misrepre¬ 
sented.  We  are  prone  to  magnify  our  differ¬ 
ences,  but  the  chief  value  of  the  Confession  is 
not  that  it  furnishes  to  one  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  an  arsenal  of  controversial 
weapons,  but  that  it  draws  out  and  sets  in 
order  with  masterly  skill  those  great  truths  of 
Scripture  which  form  the  common  faith  of 
Christendom.  For  the  larger  part  of  the  doc¬ 
trinal  contents  of  the  Confession  we  hold  in 
common  with  all  branches  of  the  Evangelical 
Church.  Let  us  accustom  ourselves  to  think 
of  the  Confession  not  as  a  barrier,  but  as  a 
bond.  There  is  no  prospect  that  the  Christian 
world  will  be  united  in  the  faith  of  Calvin. 
Centuries  of  conflict  have  brought  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  no  nearer  a  decision.  The  battle 
has  been  fought  in  the  cabinets  of  kings,  and 
in  the  halls  of  learning  with  all  the  resouroes 
of  scholarship.  The  strong  arm  of  the  civil 
power  has  been  invoked.  There  are  no  reserves 
on  either  side ;  there  is  no  heavier  artillery 
than  that  which  has  already  been  engaged. 
Substantially  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said 
on  either  side.  The  relative  emphasis  laid 
upon  divine  sovereignty  and  human  freedom  is 
largely  determined  by  the  inborn  disposition  of 
men,  and  the  difference  between  Calvinist  and 
Arminian  is  as  deeply  rooted  in  temperament 
as  in  theology.  So  long  as  both  systems  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  birth  to  saintly  he^c^nla, 
and  bear  fruit  in.hdly  '^viiiig  aftid  4*0^ 
both  will  enduMi  ^hey  vfi  tangent 
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at  a  single  point,  bat  circles  described  from  a  THE  CRISIS  IX  CHINA.  rights  to  certain  spheres  of  indnence.  Tho 

common  centre,  though  they  embrace  different  Professor  Hopier  B  Halbert,  President  of  the  partition  of  China  had  practically  began  by  the 
areas  of  truth.  The  relation  between  them  Government  Normal  College,  Korea.  Rnssians  and  Germans  in  North  China, 
should  be  one  not  of  antagonism,  or  even  of  an  It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  serioasness  of  the  If  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the  Chinese 
armed  trace,  bat  of  cordial  aad  brotherly  alii*  events  that  are  transpiring  in  China  to- day.  standpoint,  we  shall  see  that  China  stood  face 
ance  in  the  service  of  our  Lord.  The  situation  is  one  that  is  wholly  new  to  his-  to  face  with  national  annihilation  and  nothing 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  questions  which  tory  and  the  problems  involved  are  wholly  new  oonld  stop  it  except  the  final  appeal  to  arms, 
divide  these  systems  are  of  no  importance,  to  statesmanship.  The  situation  is  a  large  one  Condemn  the  barbarity  of  their  method  of  war- 
They  are  important,  for  the  answer  that  we  re-  from  every  point  of  view ;  the  factors  involved  fare  as  we  may,  it  still  remains  true  that  no 
turn  to  them  affects  not  only  our  theology,  but  are  large ;  the  forces  that  control  these  elements  country,  from  an  internal  and  personal  stand- 
our  religious  experience  and  our  life.  Calvin-  are  large;  the  consequences  to  the  race  of  a  point,  ever  had  abetter  right  to  go  to  war 
ism  pursues  at  once  the  bolder  and  the  more  wise  or  unwise  solution  of  the  problem  are  than  China  has  to-day.  We  have  supposed 
logical  course.  When  propositions  are  submit-  inestimably  large.  History  presents  no  such  that  we  could  go  along  indefinitely  fiaunting 
ted  which  appear  contradictory,  but  which  are  spectacle  as  that  of  400,000,000  people  jointly  in  China’s  face  the  fact  of  her  speedy  downfall 
both  attested  by  sufficient  evidence,  it  is  the  attacked  by  six  such  powers  as  England,  without  stirring  up  any  patriotic  feeling  and 
part  of  reason  to  accept  them  both,  even  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Japan  and  the  without  endangering  the  lives  of  all  the  for- 
though  we  cannot  reduce  them  to  harmony.  United  States,  whose  interests  in  China  are  by  eigners  in  the  interior  of  that  country.  The 
That  is  the  attitude  of  Calvinism  toward  the  no  means  identical  and  who  cannot  all  be  satis-  Chinese  character  has  been  misunderstood ; 
doctrines  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  fied,  however  the  question  is  solved.  their  stamina  has  been  underestimated.  If  we 

freedom  of  man.  There  are  three  possible  posi-  It  is  necessary  to  look  upon  the  situation  as  wished  to  talk  about  tearing  China  piecemeal 
tions  that  may  be  taken:  1.  Fatalism.  God’s  dispassionately  as  is  possible  after  the  atrooi-  for  the  delectation  of  the  powers,  we  ought 
sovereignty  denies  man’s  freedom.  Hyper-  ties  that  have  been  committed  even  upon  native  first  to  have  removed  every  foreigner  to  a  place 
Calvinism  approaches  the  faith  of  Islam.  2.  Christians.  We  should  remember  that  we  have  of  safety.  Whenever  a  missionary  is  killed, 
Arminianism.  Man’s  freedom  abridges  God’s  ourselves  largely  to  blame  for  the  state  of  we  exact  blood  money  from  the  Chinese  gov- 
sovereignty.  With  man  rests  the  decision  of  affairs  that  exists  in  China.  There  has  never  ernment.  Then  when  we  talk  of  dismembering 

the  question.  Who  shall  be  saved?  8.  Galvin-  been  a  moment  when  we  have  not  been  assured  her  why  should  she  not  fall  first  upon  those 

ism,  which  recognizes  God  as  sovereign,  man  that  the  Chinese  people  have  merely  tolerated  foreigners  who  are  within  her  borders,  and  who 
as  free.  God’s  purpose  respects  man’s  freedom,  the  presence  of  foreigners.  The  overwhelming  have  always  been  so  backed  by  foreign  force 
man’s  freedom  fulfills  God’s  purpose.  Without  majority  would  have  voted  to  banish  them  all,  as  to  appear  in  some  sense  accomplices 

entering  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  nature  if  it  were  possible.  This  we  have  known  all  in  the  plot  to  overthrow  the  institutions  of 

and  limits  of  human  freedom,  it  is  sufficient  to  along.  We  have  forced  ourselves  upon  them  China. 

observe  that  the  Calvinist  goes  with  the  and  held  our  position  through  their  fear  of  So  I  say  we  are  ourselves  responsible  for  the 

Arminian  in  carrying  that  freedom  to  the  point  our  gun  boats  and  soldiery.  The  whole  history  situation  in  China,  and  her  opportunity  for 

of  moral  responsibility.  It  is  farther  true,  in-  of  foreign  dealing  with  China  has  been  an  striking  a  decisive  blow  came  when  the  Em- 
deed,  that  Calvinism  recognizes  the  freedom  of  illustration  of  the  argument  of  force.  They  press  Dowager  ascended  the  throne  and  tacitly 
man,  emphasizes  the  sovereignty  of  God.  That  did  not  open  their  ports  willingly.  They  did  guaranteed  that  the  imperial  troops  should  not 
it  does  not  undertake  to  reconcile  these  appar-  not  admit  opium  to  their  territory  willingly,  molest  the  ‘  ‘  boxers. '  ’  She  hoodwinked  the 
ently  discordant  doctrines  is  a  weakness,  if  They  did  not  allow  foreigners  residence  in  the  foreign  representatives  by  pretending  to  oppose 
such  it  be,  that  Calvinism  must  be  content  to  interior  willingly.  The  whole  thing  has  been  the  movement  and  promising  to  stop  it,  and  the 
share  with  the  Word  of  God.  carried  on  under  the  tacit  threat  that  should  foreign  ministers  learned  of  their  terrible  blun- 

But  while  these  questions  are  important,  the  time  ever  come  that  foreign  exactions  sur-  der  only  after  they  were  shut  up  in  Peking  and 
they  are  not  fundamental  either  to  religion  or  passed  the  patience  of  the  people,  they  would  surrounded  by  a  seething  mass  of  fanatics  who 
to  theology.  The  essential  truths  of  the  Gos-  rise  and  do  just  what  they  are  doing  now.  care  for  neither  age,  sex  nor  condition, 

pel  are  few  and  simple,  and  in  them  the  There  is  no  use  in  our  exclaiming  at  their  It  is  generally  supposed  the  Chinese  cannot 

Church  of  Christ  must  find  its  unity.  The  atrocities.  We  knew  exactly  how  they  would  fight,  but  here  is  a  sad  mistake.  In  the  Tai- 
greater  number  of  the  branches  into  which  it  act  in  such  circumstances.  We  simply  over-  ping  Rebellion,  which  was  contemporaneous 
is  divided  can  show  no  sufficient  reason  for  ex-  estimated  the  forbearance  of  the  Chinese  people  with  our  own  Civil  War,  the  loss  of  life  in 
istence.  There  are  possible  in  the  nature  of  and  passed  the  “dead  line’’  before  we  were  China  through  that  uprising  was  not  short  of 
things  only  a  very  few  distinct  systems  of  the-  aware.  The  signs  of  the  times  have  been  ten  million  souls,  and  it  took  all  the  general- 
ology,  a  very  few  distinct  forms  of  polity.  All  badly  read.  The  very  hour  that  the  Empress  ship  of  Gordon  to  hold  the  rebels  in  check, 
besides  are  only  minor  modifications  of  these  Dowager  seized  the  reins  of  power  and  deposed  The  Chinese  are  desperate  fighters  when  once 
original  types.  There  are  simply  not  enough  the  Emperor  Kwanghau  these  horrors  that  aroused.  We  must  not  judge  of  them  by  the 
points  of  doctrine  or  polity  to  go  round,  unless  are  now  going  on  were  practically  certain.  Japan-China  War,  for  in  that  straggle  the 
we  accept  the  mathematical  definition  of  a  People  generally  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  court  Chinese  people  were  entirely  apathetic.  There 
point  as  that  which  has  no  magnitude.  Set  intrigue  which  might  delay  the  cause  of  reform  was  nothing  vital  at  stake.  But  now  that  the 
the  Confession  over  against  any  other  evan-  a  few  years.  They  did  not  see  in  it  a  call  to  very  life  of  the  nation  is  in  the  balance  it  will 
gelical  Creed,  even  those  which  diverge  most  arms  to  the  whole  Chinese  people  to  rally  in  be  found  that  China  is  capable  of  fierce  resist- 
widely  from  the  system  which  it  embodies,  and  defense  of  their  institutions.  They  did  not  see  anoe. 

we  find  the  points  of  agreement  far  more  in  the  insignificant  name  “boxer’’  a  great  1°  tkis  straggle,  the  United  States  has  an 
numerous  and  weghty  than  the  points  of  differ-  national  party,  including  millions  of  people  important  part  to  play.  Of  all  the  six  powers 
ence.  To  the  greater  part  of  the  teaching  of  and  elastic  enough  to  include  every  male  resi.  she  is  the  only  one  that  does  not  want  to  ac- 
our  Confession  the  staunc’uest  Arminian  will  dent  of  China — a  party  sworn  to  the  extirpation  quire  Chinese  territory.  By  the  diplomacy  of 

respond  with  a  hearty  amen.  of  the  foreigner  and  all  his  institutions.  They  our  present  Secretary  of  State,  we  have  come 

The  Confession  is  not  a  polemic  tractate.  In  did  not  see  that  the  operations  of  this  “society’’  to  be  in  some  sense  an  umpire  between  the 
spirit  and  intent  it  is  not  merely  or  mainly  were  wholly  applauded  by  the  Peking  govern-  European  powers.  Our  opinions  are  respected 
controversial.  If  that  had  been  its  character,  ment.  The  Empress  Dowager  apparently  be-  and  our  wishes  are  consulted.  The  United 
it  might  long  since  have  been  remanded  to  that  came  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  cata-  States  may  have  a  most  important  part  in  the 
historical  museum  where  so  many  pieces  of  clysm  she  had  invited,  but  it  was  too  late  to  settlement  of  this  difficulty,  a  part  which  shall 
theological  ordnance  are  stored  away,  that  have  turn  back.  When  she  faltered,  the  Prince  of  add  lustre  to  our  diplomacy  and  vindicate  our 
fought  their  battles,  and  are  consigned  to  silence  Tuan  seized  the  helm  and  kept  the  ship  of  state  claim  to  love  of  fair  play  and  of  international 
and  oblivion.  Because  it  is  far  more  than  a  on  its  disastrous  coarse.  concession, 

controversial  pamphlet,  because  it  is  a  com-  But  what  is  it  that  has  caused  this  sadden  Seoul,  Korea. 

pact,  logical,  complete  exposition  of  that  great  burst  of  misdirected  patriotism  on  the  part  of  - 

system  of  doctrine  which  was  taught  by  Cal-  the  Chinese?  There  are  two  factors,  namely  a  The  new  edition  of  Webster’s  International 

vin,  by  Augustine,  by  Paul,  inwrought,  as  we  grievance  and  an  opportunity.  Their  grievance  Dictionary  contains  26,000  additional  words  I 

believe,  with  the  whole  texture  of  Scripture  is  not  far  to  seek.  For  several  years  the  press  Many  of  these  are  due  to  the  rapid  progress  of 
truth,  however  it  may  be  modified  in  detail,  in  of  the  world  has  been  bandying  about  the  science,  some  of  them  no  doubt  to  the  develop- 
its  essential  features  it  will  long  remain  to  proposition  that  China  must  be  dismembered ;  ment  of  thought.  Both  these  classes  of  words 
magnify  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  GkxL  that  she  is  a  moribund  power  that  needs  over-  are  needed,  and  some  of  the  newly  coined  or 

-  hauling  and  that  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  parcel  invented  conversational  words  have  certainly 

The  Rev.  Adolos  Allen  of  Reading,  having  her  out  among  the  European  powers  to  be  gov-  a  reason  for  being.  But  26,0001  However  since 
been  called  a  second  time  by  the  Second  Ohnroh  emed  as  they  see  fit.  Not  only  have  the  papers  they  exist,  the  publishers  have  done  well  to 
of  Oranbury,  N.  J.,  has  accepted  and  expects  flaunted  this  insult  in  China’s  face,  but  diplo-  include  them  in  their  new  edition,  which  is 
to  enter  upon  his  labors  there  the  first  Sabbath  mats  of  the  very  powers  that  were  in  friendly  superb  Royal  Quarto  of  nearly  2,6(X)  pages  and 
of  November.  intercourse  with  China  argued  openly  their  twice  as  many  illustrations. 
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BORN  A  QUAKER. 

H-A.  Nelson,  D.D- 

In  The  EyangeliBt  of  September  27,  that 
phrase  is  applied  to  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson  Oox; 
not  quite  correctly,  I  am  sore  he  would  have 
said,  if  it  had  been  applied  to  him  when  he 
was  present  to  speak  for  himself.  During  the 
ten  years  of  my  ministry  in  Auburn,  1846-1866, 
I  had  considerable  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  as  his  son,  James  R.  Cox 
Esq.  about  my  own  age,  was  the  accomplished 
leader  of  our  service  of  song,  and  his  father 
was  sometimes  visiting  at  his  house.  The  doc¬ 
tor,  at  an  earlier  day,  had  been  a  professor 
in  Auburn  Seminary,  when  his  daughter  (after¬ 
wards  Mrs.  Thayer),  and  a  daughter  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mills  (afterwards  my  own  wife)  were 
schoolmates  and  very  intimate  friends.  He 
always  treated  ns  with  most  fatherly  kindness. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  we  were  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.  and 
were  guests  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dana,  then  a 
pastor  in  that  lovely  city  Norwich.  I  remember 
the  Doctor  saying  that  he  was  there  just  fifty 
years  before,  when  his  eldest  son,  the  eminent 
poet  and  Bishop,  was  a  baby.  One  day  our 
kind  host  sent  ns — Dr.  Oox,  Mrs.  Dana  (the 
pastor’s  mother),  my  wife  and  me — in  a  car¬ 
riage  with  a  competent  driver,  to  view  the 
city.  The  Doctor  desired  ns  to  go  through 
the  street  in  which  they  had  been  guests  so 
long  before,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  his 
brother-in-law.  We  did  so,  and  he  recognized 
the  place,  notwithstanding  all  the  changes  of 
fifty  years.  As  he  desired  to  verify  his  recol¬ 
lection,  the  carriage  was  stopped  and  I  went 
with  him  to  the  house,  where  its  mistress,  a 
beautiful  and  stately  matron,  received  him 
very  courteously  and  her  answers  to  his  ques¬ 
tions  soon  showed  that  he  had  not  mistaken 
the  place.  I  was  delighted  with  the  evident 
admiration  with  which  the  lady  looked  upon 
her  kingly  questioner  and  her  evident  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  noble  courtesy.  I  think  that  the 
Doctor  must  have  reciprocated  her  sentiment, 
for  hers  was  a  queenly  person. 

In  the  course  of  that  drive,  I  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  him  how  it  could  have  come  to 
pass  that  he  was  so  intense  a  Presbyterian 
when,  as  I  understood,  he  was  of  Quaker  par¬ 
entage. 

!  He  immediately  assured  me  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  which  I  had  used  would  not  convey  the 
right  impression  of  his  lineage.  It  was  indeed 
true  that  his  father  was  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  but  his  mother  was  of  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  family  and  her  mother  was  a  woman 
of  extraordinary  strength  of  mind  and  character. 

He  added  that  there  was  something  which 
he  thought  remarkable  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth.  His  mother’s  suffering  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  great,  and  she  seemed  very  near  to  death. 
The  attending  physician  pronounced  the  child 
dead,  and  it  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  laid 
aside,  while  anxious  attention  was  given  to  the 
mother.  Just  then  the  grandmother  entered 
the  chamber,  from  which  she  had  withdrawn 
for  a  few  minutes  —perhaps  for  prayer — and  one 
of  the  ladies  present  informed  her  that  she 
had  “  a  dead  grandson.  ”  Not  accepting  that 
statement,  seeing  that  others  were  doing  all 
that  was  possible  for  her  daughter,  she  turned 
her  attention  to  the  child. 

“She  opened  that  blanket,’’  said  the  Doctor; 
“she  wiped  the  little  lips  with  her  handker¬ 
chief  she  put  her  lips  to  mine ;  she  breathed 
strongly  through  them,  inflating  my  lungs, 
and  they  responded  with  natural  action.  The 
first  breath  that  ever  was  in  me  was  a  Presbyterian 
breath.  My  grandmother  exclaimed:  'Doctor, 
you  said  a  dead  grandson.  He  is  a  living  graqd- 
son,  and  he  shall  be  a  Presbyterian  preacher.  ’  ’  ’ 

Those  few  days  at  Norwich  were  the  last  in 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  Dr.  Oox’s  in¬ 
structive  and  quickening  conversation.  I  think 


he  was  over  four- score  years  of  age,  but  his 
natural  force  and  agility  were  scarcely  abated. 
Standing  with  me  in  the  parlor,  he  once  threw 
his  strong  arms  about  me  and  easily  lifted  me 
from  the  floor.  With  equal  vividness,  I  re¬ 
member  his  kneeling  with  us  and  praying  for 
us,  with  tender  allusions  to  days  gone  by  and 
to  his  own  departed  wife.  The  playfulness  of 
a  child,  the  vivid  power  of  an  orator,  the 
solemnity  of  a  prophet  and  the  tenderness  of 
a  father  were  charmingly  blended  in  that  re¬ 
markable  man. 

PITTSBURGH  LETTER. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Jones. 

The  various  denominations  about  Pittsburgh 
are  probably  more  active  in  their  work  this  fall 
than  they  have  been  for  a  score  of  years.  The 
reports  which  have  been  presented  at  Presby¬ 
teries  and  Conferences  the  past  year  regarding 
membership  and  benevolence  in  our  churches 
have  not  been  of  an  encouraging  nature.  The 
problem  of  the  Sabbath -school,  too,  has  given 
rise  to  serious  inquiry  and  prayer.  The 
churches  seem  to  comprehend  the  situation, 
and  are  making  a  determined  and  systematic 
effort  to  offset  this  tendency.  The  United 
Presbyterians  have  just  passed  through  a  season 
of  conference  and  prayer.  The  Methodists  have 
had  a  day  of  prayer  and  humiliation,  and  from 
the  many  special  meetings  announced  for  the 
winter  by  all  the  denominations,  surely  the 
spirit  of  determined  effort  has  taken  hold  on 
the  church,  and  the  cry  comes  up  from  many 
quarters  that  the  church  this  winter  may 
enjoy  the  long  promised  blessing. 

All  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Pennsylvania 
mourns  the  death  of  Dr.  Allison,  so  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Presbyterian  Banner.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  in  Presby- 
terial  circles  for  [many  years  and  the  church 
has  lost  a  valuable  friend.  His  death  removes 
from  earthly  influence  one  who  was  a  leader  in 
the  religious  thought  not  only  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  but  through  his  entire  denomi* 
nation.  Dr.  Allison  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
and  to  the’last  was  in  the  front  ranks  of  those 
engaged  in  good  work. 

The  October  meeting  of  Pittsburgh  Presby¬ 
tery  was  of  great  interest  to  this  entire  section- 
The  expected  debate  on  proposed  revision 
brought*' out  a  full  attendance  and  many  visi¬ 
tors. The  arguments  of  the  revisionists  were 
based  largely  on  the  fact  that  if  the  Presbytery 
now  take  action  against  revision,  the  question 
will  only  come  up  again  and  continue  to  come 
up  until  the  proposed  changes  are  made,  and 
that  the  present  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  other 
to  meet  the  issue.  The  anti-revisionists  argued 
that  the  demand  for  revision  comes  from  the 
wrong  source,  and  it  is  not  expedient  at  the 
present  time.  Of  the  29  who  voted  for  some 
change  nearly  all  were  ministers;  9  favored 
revision  and  18  favored  answering  affirmatively 
the  third  question  of  the  Committee. 

The  Blairsville  Presbytery  which  voted  in 
favor  of  revision  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  in  May,  has  completely  reversed 
itself  and  by  a  vote  of  85  to  18  answered 
affirmatively  the  fourth  question.  The  Wash- 
ingon  Presbytery,  however,  which  contains  a 
number  of  heavy  weight  theologians,  voted  in 
about  the  same  porportion  in  favor  of  some 
change.  The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of 
Presbytery  reported  a  decided  increase  in  the 
contributions  of  the  churches  for  the  year. 
Complaint  in  some  Presbyteries  has  been  made 
that  the  loss  of  life  of  some  of  our  missionaries 
in  China,  together  with  the  destruction  of 
valuable  property,  has  discouraged  people  and 
there  is  a  slight  falling  off  in  contributions. 
With  Pittsburgh  it  has  worked  the  other  way, 
our  people  have  been  stimulated,  and  there  is 
a  marked  increase  over  last  year.  The  Home 
Mission  Committee  reported  a  contribution  of 


$42,245,  while  to  all  the  Boards  of  the  church 
the  total  average  was  greater  by  $10,000  than 
the  average  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College  has  opened 
this  year  with  a  splendid  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students,  making  the  Freshman  class  the 
largest  the  institution  has  had  for  years.  The 
contribution  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Galveston 
fund  has  reached  $60, 000.  These  extra  demands 
upon  our  Christian  benevolennce  strengthen  us 
in  our  gifts  at  home  and  show  to  the  world  a 
Christian  spirit  which  it  cannot  gainsay.  We 
hear  much  in  these  days  about  the  increase  of 
crime  and  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  but  surely 
the  splendid  gifts  of  our  people  everywhere, 
both  to  India  and  Galveston,  entitle  us  to  the 
name  of  A  Christian  Nation. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Hunter  who  spent  twelve  years  of 
his  life  as  a  missionary  in  China  has  received 
good  news  of  the  arrival  of  his  son  Paul,  in 
China;  he  will  proceed  at  once  to  Peking, 
where  he  will  be  employed  by  the  Government 
as  an  interpreter.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  Chinese  language,  having  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  that  country. 

Our  Methodist  brethren  in  this  city  seem 
dissatisfied  with  the  removal  of  the  time  limit 
in  their  dennomination.  While  the  local 
Conference  took  no  action  on  the  subject,  gen¬ 
eral  dissatisfaction  with  its  working  was  ex¬ 
pressed.  It  is  claimed  that  under  the  new 
system,  dissatisfied  congregations  put  up  with 
a  man  knowing  that  at  the  end  of  his  time  he 
would  have  to  go,  but  now  he  can  remain  so 
long  as  he  secures  the  necessary  votes,  and  the 
tendency  will  be  towards  shorter  pastorates 
rather  than  longer,  as  the  General  Conference 
hoped  when  it  removed  the  time  limit.  It 
is  said  that  in  this  district  congregations  have 
already  taken  the  opportunity  remove  the  pas¬ 
tor,  because  by  the  present  system  there  is  no 
relief  in  sight.  The  Methodists  are  one  of  our 
strong  denominations  here,  and  we  can  see  no 
way  out  of  this  difficulty,  but  for  them  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Presbyterian  method  as  a  whole. 


OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  reminds 
ministers,  church  workers  and  private  citizens, 
who  desire  to  aid  effectively  women  who  are 
able-bodied,  that  they  will  find  great  help  in 
the  use  of  tickets  for  the  work-room  in  616 
West  Twenty-eighth  street.  Tickets  are  on 
sale  at  the  Central  Office  of  the  Charity  Organ¬ 
ization  Society.  Full  information  regarding 
the  work-rooms,  the  laundry  and  the  wood- 
yard  will  be  supplied  upon  application  to  the 
society. 

A  new  order  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  has 
entered  upon  work  in  this  city.  The  Church 
of  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  recently  made  notable  by 
reason  of  the  relic  of  St.  Anne  in  its  posses¬ 
sion,  has  been  given  into  the  charge  of  the 
Fathers  of  Perpetual  Adoration,  five  of  whom 
arrived  in  New  York  week  before  last  from 
their  monastery  in  Montreal.  The  headquarters 
of  this  order  are  in  Paris. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  bitter  lamentations 
of  the  Pope  concerning  the  spread  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  in  Italy,  as  uttered  in  a  letter  re¬ 
cently  addressed  by  him  to  his  vicar- general, 
Cardinal  Resphizi,  a  vigorous  anti-Protestant 
propaganda  has  been  resolved  upon  in  Italy. 

The  Philharmonic  rehearsals  and  concerts 
will  begin  on  Friday  afternoon,  November  16, 
and  Saturday  evening,  November  17.  There 
will,  as  usual,  be  eight  of  each,  the  soloists 
being  Mme  Teresa  Carreno  (piano),  Mr.  Fritz 
Ereisler  (violin),  Mr.  H.  H.  Hnss  (piano). 
Miss  Maud  Powell  (violin),  Mr.  Ernst  von 
Dolinunyi  (piano).  Prof.  Hugo  Becker  (violin- 
cello)  and  others  to  be  announced  later. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

THREE  VIEWS  OF  LABOR  AND  THE  LABOR 
PROBLEM.* 

Mr.  Oharles  B.  Spahr’s  America’s  Working 
People  deserves  to  be  named  and  read  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Professor  Wyckoff’s  Workers,  and 
Mr.  Flynt’s  Tramping  with  Tramps.  It  applies 
to  a  field  which  neither  of  those  students  ex¬ 
plored.  It  is  a  report  from  the  homes  of  labor 
in  the  country  itself  outside  of  the  cities  and 
represents  the  laboring  man  not  as  a  class  dis¬ 
tinct  and  definite  among  others  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  where  he  toils,  but  as  part  of  the  social 
democracy  of  the  country.  The  chapters  are 
all  studies  in  real  life.  They  begin  with  some 
Factory  Towns  in  New  England,  for  which  a 
jump  is  made  to  The  New  Factory  Towns  in 
the  South,  with  a  charming  diversion  into  a 
certain  Primitive  Oommunity,  discovered  in 
Arkansas,  and  introduced  among  these  studies 
as  representing  a  typical  condition  of  society 
on  the  southwestern  frontier.  From  this  point 
it  is  a  short  step  back  to  the  Negro  as  an  Indus¬ 
trial  Factor  and  as  a  Citizen.  Five  chapters 
follow  on  social  conditions  among  the  coal 
miners  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  “Iron  Cen¬ 
tres,”  the  Trade-Unions  at  Chicago,  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  and  on  the  representative  Northern 
Farm. 

Through  all  these  studies  the  author  devotes 
unusual  attention  to  farms,  villages  and^the 
social  conditions  which  prevail  there.  As  a 
reporter  of  what  h«  saw  and  as  an  energetic 
observer  with  a  genius  for  getting  into  the 
heart  of  things,  Mr.  Spahr  is  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended.  His  political  economy  is  not  usually 
very  much  in  evidence.  Judging  from  some 
few  croppings  out  of  heresy  as  to  the  gold 
standard,  this  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate  for 
his  book.  Mr.  Spahr  is  well  known  by  his 
editorial  connection  with  The  Outlook,  by  his 
contributions  to  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
and  as  author  of  a  work  on  the  Present  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Wealth.  His  statistics  as  to  wages 
are  a  serious  arraignment  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  last  Census,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
charge  with  partisan  bias.  Hie  conclusions  as 
to  the  effect  of  a  high  protective  tariff  on  wages 
at  the  working  centres  of  the  country  are  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  Christian  tone  of  the  book  is 
most  gratifying. 

The  Burial  of  the  Apprentice  is  a  story  from 
Life  in  a  Union  Workshop,  by  the  well  known 
printer  publisher,  Henry  W.  Cherouny  of  this 
city.  It  is  an  Essay  on  the  Labor  Unions  and 
the  problem  of  Labor,  which  comes  direct  from 
a  master  printer  whose  eyes  are  wide  open  and 
who  sees  all  around  him  on  all  sides  of  the 
subject.  He  sees,  for  one  thing,  that  the  old 
system  of  apprenticeship,  with  its  training  for 
young  workmen  is  buried  under  modem  condi¬ 
tions,  and  for  another,  the  impositions  and 
farcical  nonsense  practiced  by  many  of  the  or- 
ganiutions,  as  for  example,  the  “Last  Bites” 
at  the  burial  of  the  poor  apprentice  in  the  story 
(p.  79.) 

Mr.  Cherouny,  however,  speaks  for  the 
Unions  smd  believes  in  them,  with  all  their 
faults.  He  understands  them  far  better  than 
he  does  the  economists,  or  the  Organized  Char- 
itiea  and  their  representatives  in  the  Church 
and  the  clergy.  Still  his  strictures  are  those 
of  a  man  of  sense  and  deserve  respectful  atten¬ 
tion.  They  represent  the  best  opinion  and  sober 
sense  of  the  working  people.  They  show  how 
the  plans  of  the  reformers  have  in  many  oases 

*Airrica’h  Workivo  Pcoplx:  By  Charles  B.  Spahr; 
Lonsmana,  Creen  and  Company.  $IJK. 

The  BnRiAuor  the  Apprentice.  A  True  Story  from 
Life  In  a  Union  Workshop:  By  Harry  W.  Cherouny. 
The  Cherouny  Printing  and  'Publishing  Oompany.N  ew 
York. 

Let  There  be  Light.  The  sto^  of  a  Workingman’s 
Club.Iti>  Search  for  the  Causes  of  Poverty  and  social  in¬ 
equality:  Its  discussions  and  its  plan  for  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  Existing  Evils.  By  David  Lnbln.  O.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  f  L7&. 


gotten  off  the  track  and  worked  mischief.  The 
book  is  intended  as  a  plea  for  the  organization 
of  labor  on  an  elaborate  basis  of  representa¬ 
tion  which  is  folly  developed  by  the  author. 

Let  There  be  Light  is  the  story  of  a  Working¬ 
men’s  Club,  its  search  for  the  causes  of  Poverty 
and  social  Inequality,  its  Discussions  and  its 
Plan  for  the  amelioration  of  existing  Evils. 

Six  workingmen  of  the  more  thoughtful  class 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the  perturba¬ 
tive  problems  of  social  and  industrial  discon¬ 
tent.  They  conclude  that  the  roots  of  the 
difficulty  lie  in  religion  and  enter  upon  an  im¬ 
posing  series  of  discussions  which  are  designed 
to  discover  what  farther  light  can  be  bad  on 
this  general  subject.  The  result  is  that  every 
one  of  the  company  proves  unable  to  support 
the  faith  he  professed  at  the  beginning  and 
that  they  all  join  hands  in  a  general  merger 
into  a  Universal  Ohnrch,  which  is  at  once  to 
conquer  the  world  and  cure  its  evils.  The  book 
has  little  in  it  to  reward  the  labor  of  reading 
it  through.  The  author’s  scheme  is  a  heavy 
reproduction  of  George  MacDonald’s  Robert 
Falconer.  Its  art  is  the  fool’s  art  of  throwing 
away  a  good  penny  for  a  bad  one,  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  for  a  dream,  and  a  poor  one  at  that. 

Familiar  Fish.  Their  Habits  and  Capture. 
A  Practical  Book  on  Fresh-Water  Game 
Fish.  By  Eugene  McCarthy.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Leland  Stanford.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.  $1. 50. 

This  is  not  a  sportsman’s  book  of  dreams.  It 
means  business  on  every  page,  but  in  the 
sportsman’s  sense  and  way.  Mr.  McCarthy  is 
one  of  the  best  informed  anglers  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  brings  bis  knowledge  and  his  ex. 
perience  to  the  service  of  the  readers  of  this 
manual,  in  bis  notes  on  the  habitat  and  habits 
of  fresh  water  fish  of  many  kinds,  and  the  art 
of  angling  for  them.  The  illustrations  make 
a  fine  series  of  drawings  from  life  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  art  in  the  detail  of  its  implements 
and  methods.  The  chapter  on  “Don’ts”  is  not 
the  least  interesting  in  the  book.  The  scientific 
accuracy  of  the  book  is  guaranteed  by  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  reviewed  by  President  Jordan,  an 
accomplished  ichthyologist. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Anti- Slavery 
AND  Other  Reforms  and  Reformers.  By 
Aaron  M.  Powell.  Published  by  Anna 
Rice  Powell,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  for  sale 
by  the  Friends’  Book  Association,  1500 
Race  street,  Philadelphia.  $2. 

This  is  another  inspiring  revelation  of  the 
part  the  Friends  have  acted  in  the  anti-slavery 
and  reform  movements  in  this  country.  Though 
the  author  of  these  reminiscences  was  bom  too 
late  (A. D.  1882)  to  take  his  place  among  the 
earliest  abolitionists  he  was  heart  and  soul  in 
the  movement  and,  when  that  cause  was  won,  in 
the  crasade  on  intemperance.  This  volume  is 
rich  in  personal  recollections  of  men  and 
women  beautiful  in  their  lives  and  who 
“counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves.  ” 
Sudden  death  broke  off  his  narrative  in  the 
midst,  and  the  narrative  of  his  life  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  his  sister,  the  Dean  of  Swarthmore. 
The  last  words  written  by  him  for  the  book 
were  those  which  Lydia  Manoohild  had  en¬ 
graved  on  her  gravestone:  “You  call  us  dead; 
we  are  not  dead;  we  are  only  traly  living 
now.”  This  volume  will  have  especial  value 
to  all  who  knew  the  writer  and  cherish  the 
memory  of  his  unselfish  character.  It  is  a 
book  of  pure  and  noble  inspirations  and  a  noble 
memoir  of  a  tmly  Christian  Friend. 

The  Bible  History  of  Answered  Prayer.  By 
William  Oampbell  Scofield.  Fleming  H. 
Bevell  Company.  |1. 

The  student  of  the  Bible  history  of  prayer 
will  find  in  this  volume  an  exhaustive  examina¬ 
tion  of  every  example  contained  in  the  Bible 
arranged  in  the  order  of  ooourrenoe,  from 
Abram’s  prayer  (Gen.  xiii.  4)  to  Paul’s  (2  Cor. 
xii.  8).  The  comments  in  every  case  are  sim¬ 


ple,  direct  and  intended  only  to  bring  out  what 
there  is  in  the  example  to  bear  on  the  doctrine 
of  prayer.  The  manual  is  to  be  commended 
for  thoroughness  and  good  judgment. 

Jennie  Baxter  Journalist.  By  Robert  Barr. 
New  York:  Fred  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Robert  Barr’s  stories  are  always  readable  and 
entertaining.  The  feminine  Sherlock  Holmes 
who  carries  all  before  her,  and  when  invention 
fails  wins  the  day  by  beauty  alone,  is 
a  plucky,  persistent  heroine  who  claims  one’s 
allegiance.  That  she  emerges  from  an  obscure 
newspaper  reporter  to  become  a  member  of  the 
English  peerage  by  saving  a  noble  lord  from 
the  machinations  of  the  Russian  police,  and 
that  her  dowry  is  presented  by  the  Austrian 
government  for  valuable  detective  services,  are 
easy  matters  for  Mr.  Barr.  The  book  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  mysterious  explo¬ 
sion  caused  by  a  hitherto  undiscovered  force. 

Joel  Dorman  Steele,  Teacher  and  Author. 
By  Mrs.  George  Archibald.  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Company.  |1. 

Until  within  a  short  time  we  should  have 
spoken  of  Mr.  Steele  as  best  known  by  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  a  handbook  for 
schools.  By  the  devotion  and  public  spirit  of 
his  wife,  the  noble  Free  Library  of  Elmira 
now  stands  as  the  permanent  memorial  of  them 
both.  The  present  memoir  has  an  interest  of 
its  own.  It  is  a  book  that  no  one  who  has  be¬ 
gun  will  lay  aside  until  it  is  read  through. 
A  master  spirit  meets  us  on  the  threshold,  in 
the  brief,  nervous,  autobiographical  sketch  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  gift  to  his  wife  on  his  fiftieth  birth¬ 
day,  a  few  days  as  it  turned  out  before  his 
death.  There  is  not  much  in  the  annals  of 
school  teaching  better  worth  reading  than  his 
own  account  of  how  he  conquered  the  Elmira 
Free  Academy.  There  never  was  a  more  per¬ 
fect  illustration  of  the  true  function  of  the 
rod  in  school  discipline.  Mr.  Steele  was  one 
of  the  men  who  achieve  success  and  with 
him  success  grew  out  of  the  confidence  he  in¬ 
spired.  His  school  books  were  as  great  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  himself  and  his  school.  The  Elmira 
Free  Library  was  built  and  endowed  with  the 
proceeds  of  his  History.  His  own  autobio¬ 
graphic  story  is  brief  and  self-restrained  even 
for  one  writing  in  confidence  for  his  wife. 
But  Mrs.  Archibald's  Memoir  gives  us  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  man  as  the  world  knew  him.  It  is 
another  example  of  the  victory  of  Christian 
character  and  Christian  life. 

The  Successful  Mam  of  Business.  By  Benja¬ 
min  Wood.  Brentano’s.  |1. 

This  is  a  book  of  high  and  inspiring  idealism 
applied  to  the  hardest  kind  of  reality  with  the 
most  unflinching  realism.  It  is  the  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  a  good  book  which  has 
won  its  second  edition  on  its  merits  and  is 
essentially  the  application  of  sound  ideals  to 
the  realities  of  a  business  life,  by  a  man 
whose  training  in  business  developed,  perfected 
and  strengthened  his  ideals. 

Self-Supporting  Churches.  How  to  Plant 
Them.  Illustrated  in  the  Life  and  Teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler  D.D.  By 
his  son,  W.  H.  Wheeler.  The  Better  Way 
Publishing  Company,  Grinnell,  la.  $1. 

This  book  is  the  impersonation  of  the  genius 
of  consecrated  common  sense,  applied  to  the 
upbuilding  of  churches  and  missions.  In  sub¬ 
stance,  it  is  a  manual  which  every  Christian 
worker  should  know  by  heart.  In  form,  it  is 
the  Life  of  one  of  the  most  strenuous,  effective 
and  inspiring  missionaries  the  American  Board 
ever  sent  into  the  field— a  life  which  had  in 
it  the  “promise  and  potency”  of  every  kind  of 
social  good  and  blessing.  It  is  especially  strong 
on  the  business  side,  in  the  good  sense  applied 
to  the  question  of  self-support,  salaries  and 
the  use  of  money  generally.  It  is  a  superb 
illustration  of  the  theory  and  method  of  mis¬ 
sions. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Prophet  of  Hope.  Studies  in  Ztchariah,  by 

F.  B.  Meyer.  We  cannot  but  like  the  use 
made  in  this  volnme  of  the  prophet  Zecariah. 
It  is  not  interpretation  for  interpretation’s 
sake  and  not  criticism  on  any  basis.  The 
treatment  of  the  Prophet  is  so  deeply  practical 
and  aimed  at  practical  results  that  it  has  a 
devotional  character  and  may  be  recommended, 
one  short  chapter  at  a  time,  for  reading  at 
family  prayers.  It  would  infnse  new  life  into 
the  Prophecy,  we  are  sure,  and  go  far  toward 
solving  the  problem,  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  prophets  in  family  devotions.  (Revell. 
II.) 

A  Daily  Rate,  by  Grace  Livington  Hill.  This 
is  the  story  of  a  transformed  city  boarding 
house  and  how  it  was  accomplished,  the  mira¬ 
cle  of  its  transformation  lying  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  "daily  rate"  of  duty  done,  experience 
had,  work  attempted,  grace  given  and  grace 
assimilated.  The  author  tells  her  story  with  a 
pleasant  grace  which  is  neither  too  jaunty  to 
be  serious,  nor  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  win¬ 
ning.  (The  Union  Press,  Philadelphia.  11.25.) 

Recitations,  Song  and  Story  is  a  modest  com¬ 
pilation  by  Stephen  V.  R.  Ford.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  Sunday  and  day  schools,  primary 
and  intermediate  departments,  and  contains 
material  for  anniversary  and  holiday  programs, 
church  and  parlor  sociables  and  entertainments. 
(Eaton  and  Mains.  25  cents.) 

The  Autobiography  of  Charles  H.  Spurgeon, 

Compiled  from  his  Diary,  Letters  and  Records, 
by  his  Wife  and  Private  Secretary.  This  is 
the  closing  number  of  this  striking  autobiogra¬ 
phy.  We  have  noted  the  previous  volumes, 
especially  the  First,  so  fully  as  to  leave  little 
more  to  be  said  beyond  the  general  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  completion  of  the  work.  Taken  all 
in  all  it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  records 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  pulpit. 
It  is  published  in  quarto  size  at  an  extremely 
moderate  price,  which  brings  it  within  reach 
of  ordinary  buyers.  The  book-making  is  ex¬ 
cellent  both  in  material  and  print  and  it  is 
enriched  with  a  veritable  aillnence  of  pertinent 
illustration,  which  adds  much  to  the  personal 
interest  of  the  volnme  as  a  record  of  the  great 
preacher’s  life  and  work.  The  substance  of 
the  book  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Spurgeon 
himself  in  the  odd  moments  of  his  busy  life 
and  has  in  this  aspect  an  extraordinary  interest 
in  its  close  relation  to  him.  (Volume  IV. 
Revell.  |10  the  set. ) 

Ten  Sketches,  by  Finley  Acker.  A  series  of 
bright  sketches  written  on  the  spot  and  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  author  to  the  Philadelphia 
journals.  They  are  copiously  illustrated  by  his 
own  pen  and  ink  sketches,  which  cover  a  wide 
range  from  Egypt,  its  life  and  monuments  and 
Arabs,  to  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Rome,  Venice, 
Pompeii  and  Vesuvius.  (Published  by  him¬ 
self,  Philadelphia.  50  cents. ) 

Auswahl  aus  Luther's  Deutchen  Schri/ten,  edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  H.  Carruth 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  ^The 
addition  of  this  selection  from'Lnther’s^Letters 
to  the  list  of  German  text  books  for'theMQBe  of 
students  learniug  the  language  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  happy  idea.  No  German  author  deserves 
to  be  studied  more  than  he  does,  no  other  has 
done  as  much  for  the  language  and  no  other 
will  reward  study  better.  Professor  Oarruth’s 
selection  is  well  made  and  edited  with  judi- 
oions  notes.  The  Introduction  is  a  full  and 
rather  elaborate  sketch  of  the  Reformer’s  life, 
especially  with  reference  to  his  literary  activ¬ 
ity  and  publications  and  for  the  illustration 
of  the  Letters  contained  in  the  volnme.  In 
looking  over  the  compilation  and  noting  the 
charming  examples  it  contains  and  their  value 


as  lessons  in  German,  we  wonder  that  no  one 
has  made  such  a  compilation  for  this  purpose 
before.  (Ginn,  Boston.) 

What  is  Thought,  or  The  Problem  of  Philosophy, 
By  Way  of  Conclusion  so  far.  By  James  Hutch¬ 
ison  Stirling  LL.  D. ,  Edinburgh.  The  author 
of  this  volume  has  a  long  series  of  literary  and 
philosophical  books  to  his  credit  among  which 
the  best  known  are  Philosophy  and  Theology, 
the  First  Gifford  Lectures  before  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  and  The  Secret  of  Hegel, 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  a  new  edition. 
The  present  volume  is  a  reaffirmation  of  his 
protest  against  the  "return  to  Kant"  and  a 
re-assertion  of  the  direct  validity  of  our  deduc¬ 
tive  knowledge.  The  book  is  a  discussion  of 
the  fundamental  basis  of  knowledge.  Like  the 
Secret  of  Hegel  it  requires  a  reader  who  has  all 
his  wits  about  him.  It  presents  a  series  of 
acute  criticisms  of  which  good  examples  are 
those  on  Kant  and  Reid,  on  causality  (pp. 
182-185)  and  efficiency  in  causation.  Like  The 
Secret  of  Hegel,  the  book  is  acute  and  bright. 
Like  that  critique  it  is  also  difficult  reading. 
(Imported  by  Scribner’s.  |2.75. ) 

Gospel  Sermons;  Country  Sermons,  by  F.  Kue- 
gele.  This  is  the  third  series  of  Country  Ser¬ 
mons  by  this  excellent  Lutheran  pastor,  and 
author  of  Book  of  Devotion  and  Your  Confirma¬ 
tion  Vow.  The  sermons  are  Lutheran  in  tone 
and  follow  the  Christian  Tear  in  order.  They 
are  earnest  and  business-like,  scriptural  and 
deal  directly  and  plainly  with  the  themes  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  needs  of  men  as  sinners  and 
subjects  of  grace.  They  glow  with  devotional 
warmth  and  appeal  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to 
the  understanding.  (Augusta  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Crimora,  Va.  |1. ) 

The  Problem  of  Final  Destiny ;  Studied  in  the 
Light  of  Revised  Theological  Statement,  by 
William  B.  Brown  D.D.,  Pastor- Emeritus  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Newark. 
On  the  essential  points  of  the  Evangelical  faith 
such  as  the  being  of  God,  the  Bible,  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  sin,  redemption  and  the  life  to  come,  this 
book  is  one  to  be  read  with  profit  and  stimu¬ 
lus.  The  argument  presented  for  the  being  and 
nature  of  God  and  the  discussion  of  the  Trinity 
and  its  value  as  a  doctrine  have  uncommon 
force  and  cogency.  In  the  author’s  revolt 
against  a  gratuitously  over- strained  conception 
of  eternal  punishment  as  a  direct  infliction  by 
the  Almighty  God,  he  has  reacted  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  lowers  the  value  of  the  book  and 
seems  to  involve  him  in  the  contradiction  of 
himself.  For  if,  as  he  maintains  in  his  final 
solution  of  the  problem  of  sin  and  its  punish¬ 
ment,  the  law  of  "natural  consequences”  is  to 
have  its  way  and  decide  the  fate  of  every  man, 
what  room  remains  for  a  system  of  grace  and 
pardon,  or  for  such  a  work  of  gracious  redemp¬ 
tion  as  that  he  founds  all  his  hope  on  in  Christ. 
The  Apostle’s  principle  holds  here.  If  salva¬ 
tion  is  of  law  or  works  it  is  not  of  grace.  A 
system  under  which  "natural  consequences" 
have  their  way  has  no  room  for  pardon,  founded 
on  atoning  love  and  sacrifice.  The  Christian 
ideal  is  and  forever  must  be  the  co-working  of 
law  and  grace;  "natural  consequence"  and 
almighty  love.  (Thomas  Whitaker.  |1.50. ) 

Was^there  ever  in'this  world  anything  printed 
with  a  sharper  point  to  it  or  a  deadlier  out 
than  Patriotism,  or  Self-Advertisement,  by  Marie 
Corelli?  It  comes  gleaming  from  the  Lippin- 
oott’s  press,  a  little  brochure  of  sixty  odd 
pages,  charged  with  more  kinds  of  thunder¬ 
bolt  than  were  ever  gotten  out  of  one  ink-pot 
before,  and  exploding  them  with  rapid  and 
fearless  vivacity  on  the  degenerates  of  the 
British  press  and  British  people.  It  begins 
as  a  social  note  aimed  at  some  of  Mr.  Kipling’s 
fripperies.  Gradually  the  furnace  grows  hot¬ 
ter,  till  it  flames  np  into  a  scorching  blast 
against  journalistic  morals  and  literary  sensa¬ 


tionalism  of  the  fleshly  school.  We  hope  her 
good  words  for  the  healthy  tone  of  American 
taste  and  standards  are  deserved  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so. 

People  who  know  and  love  a  good  book  will 
welcome  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  The  Precieuses, 
by  Leon  H.  Vincent.  The  odor  of  good  com¬ 
pany  rests  on  this  book.  It  dates  from  a  time 
when  women  did  not  have  to  bribe  their 
friends  with  creams  and  cakes,  but  could  trust 
their  wit  to  make  their  homes  pleasant.  The 
Marquise  de  Rambouillet  has  the  credit  of 
having  founded  the  first  salon  in  France.  She 
ruled  it  not  only  with  grace  and  dignity,  but 
with  a  Puritan  rigor,  which  made  men  realize 
that  it  was  good  form  to  keep  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments.  The  bright  story  of  this  brilliant 
salon  and  what  kept  up  its  interest  has  not  only 
a  great  charm  in  itself,  it  has  many  a  hint  in 
it  for  the  queens  of  society  in  our  day. 
(Houghton,  Miffiin.  |1. ) 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior  we  have 
the  Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Indian  Com¬ 
mission.  It  calls  attention  to  several  points  as 
urgent:  (1)  That  immediate  steps  be  taten  for 
registering  all  married  Indians  at  all  the  Agen¬ 
cies  and  the  legal  marriage  of  Indians.  (2) 
They  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  Indians 
already  allotted,  the  danger  that  the  allotments 
will  be  leased  and  the  need  of  a  compulsory 
school  law.  (8)  The  possibilities  of  cattle- 
raising.  (4)  The  wisdom  of  breaking  np  the 
tribal  funds  into  individual  holdings. 

Honey  from  Many  Hives,*  Gathered  by  the 
Rev.  James  Mudge  D.D.  A  compilation  of 
good  things  and  rich  things  classified  and 
arranged  under  topical  headings ;  designed  as 
an  aid  and  guide  to  private  devotion,  with 
large  selections  from  the  qnietistio  and  mysti¬ 
cal  school,  including  writers  on  Christian  per¬ 
fection.  (Eaton  and  Mains.  |1. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for 
October  is  rich  and  full.  A  very  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  attaches  to  the  paper  on  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Ohuroh  in  South  Africa,  by  J.  I. 
Marais.  The  number  contains  full  notes  of 
the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Ohnrch  of 
Scotland,  by  Dr.  R.  Buchanan;  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  by  Prof.  James  Orr,  and 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  by  Prof.  Willis  G.  Craig. 

The  New  World  for  September  is  very  strong 
and  full  in  its  Book  Reviews.  Among  the 
general  contributions  we  notice  a  striking  re¬ 
view  by  Professor  Sett  of  Recent  Gifford  Lec¬ 
tures  and  the  Philosophy  of  Theism.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  paper  on  Spanish  Failures  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  by  C.  G.  Calkins,  throws  light  on  the 
necessary  embarrassments  of  our  problem  in 
those  islands. 

The  Augsburg  Sunday-School  Teacher,  ed¬ 
ited  by  Charles  S.  Abbot  D.D.  (Lutheran  Pub¬ 
lication  Society,  1424  Arch  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia),  and  The  Pilgrim  Teacher,  edited  by  M. 
C.  Hazard  Ph.D.  (Congregational  Sunday- 
school  and  Publishing  Society,  Boston  and 
Chicago)  deserve  to  be  named  among  the  most 
valuable  of  our  Sunday-school  aids. 

Number  XVIII.  in  the  series  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  Studies  is  a  very  striking  paper 
on  The  Church  and  Popular  Education,  by 
Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams. 

|The  onrrent^umber  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Politicid  and  Social 
Science  is  notable  as  containing  the  striking 
paper  on  The  Ethical  and  Political  Principles 
of  Expansion,  by  Talcott  Williams.  The  same 
number  publishes  George  H.  Hayne’s  fourth 
paper  on  the  very  important  constitutional 
question  of  Representation  in  State  Legisla¬ 
tures. 

Political  Science  Quarterly  is  strong  on  ques¬ 
tions  now  np  for  settlement  as,  for  example. 
The  Constitution  and  New  Territory,  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Burgess ;  Maritime  Law  in  the  Spanish 
War,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Moore ;  Direot  Taxes  under 
the  Constitution,  by  Prof.  C.  J.  Bullock,  and 
The  Currency  Act  of  March  14,  19<X),  by  Prof. 
J.  F.  Johnson. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Reformed  Messenger  magnifies  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  ofiSces  of  Elder  and  Deacon  in 
every  well  ordered  ohnrch : 

These  offices  are  the  representatives  of  the 
congregation.  They  should  speak  and  act  for 
the  people.  The  question,  What  kind  of  men 
should  be  chosen  for  elders  and  deacons?  is  an 
important  one.  It  is  clear  that  they  should  be 
possessed  of  certain  cardinal  virtues.  Among 
these  are:  First,  common  sense.  This  is  not 
the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  but  it  is  a  highly 
important  one.  It  is  not  necessary  that  dea¬ 
cons  or  elders  be  the  most  intellectnal  men  in 
the  church,  bnt  it  is  required  that  they  have 
good  jndgment.  In  the  next  place,  candidates 
for  these  offices  should  be  men  of  sound  morals. 
No  matter  what  is  a  man’s  social  standing,  or 
his  wealth,  or  natural  ability,  if  bis  conduct 
is  not  above  reproach  he  will  be  a  stnmbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  not  in  the 
cbnrch,  and  an  offence  to  all  good  people.  The 
most  important  qualification  for  office  in  the 
church,  however,  is  one  which  will  likely  in¬ 
clude  both  common  sense  and  sound  morals, 
namely,  a  strong  faith  in  Ood  as  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Such  men  will  be  valuable  aids. 

The  Congregationalist,  by  the  pen  of  a  Ver¬ 
mont  correspondent,  raises  the  question  of  the 
continued  life  and  support  of  rural  churches 
once  prosperous,  or  comparatively  so.  These 
country  churches  suffer  from  the  removal  of 
families  able  and  willing  to  give  them  support : 

The  population  has  decreased  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  sixteen  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The 
churches  are  needed.  They  are  doing  a  good 
work.  The  rate  of  additions  to  them  on  con¬ 
fession  has  not  been  exceeded  in  fifty  years, 
but  a  constant  stream  of  young  men  and  women 
flows  out  to  the  more  active  and  promising  life 
of  the  cities  and  other  parts  of  our  country. 
The  result  is  that  the  year’s  expenses  in  main¬ 
taining  the  churches  are  met  with  extreme  and 
increasing  difficulty.  Therefore,  he  pleads  that 
those  who  have  gone  out  shall  keep  themselves 
informed  in  regard  to  the  churches  in  which 
they  have  been  led  to  the  Saviour,  and  con¬ 
tribute  as  they  may  be  able  to  their  financial 
necessities. 

The  same  conditions  exist  in  not  a  few  of  our 
own  churches  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  those  who  have  migrated  from  them, 
after  receiving  precious  religious  benefits,  may 
properly  consider  whether  they  cannot  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  expense  of  maintaining  these 
churches  which  ought  to  be  kept  alive  and  are 
sustained  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  calls 
for  100,000  Methodist  volunteers  “who  wiH 
solemnly  consecrate  themselves  to  aid  in  the 
great  work  of  revival  during  the  next  year’’: 

There  has  never  been  a  greater  opportunity 
for  the  consecrated  lay  worker.  It  presents 
itself  in  the  home,  at  the  office,  in  the  store, 
in  the  factory,  in  the  field,  on  the  street,  in 
the  train,  in  the  Sunday-school,  in  the  class¬ 
meeting,  in  the  prayer-meeting,  in  the  pulpit, 
in  letters,  in  papers — anywhere  and  everywhere 
that  the  voice  of  one  person  may  be  heard  or 
letter  or  a  printed  message  may  be  read. 

More  than  any  other  church,  Methodism  is 
indebted  for  its  usefulness  and  power  to  con¬ 
secrated  lay  workers.  Had  John  Wesley 
silenced  Thomas  Maxfleld,  when  he  was  told 
that  that  man  was  preaching  without  episcopal 
authority,  Methodism  would  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  that  right  arm  of  power,  the  local 
preacher,  which  has  been  the  means  of  the 
conversion  of  thousands,  possibly  millions  of 
souls.  There  should  be  a  revival  of  lay  preach¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  important  that  the  preachers  be 
called  local  preachers,  but  that  they  be  laymen 
who  will  hold  services  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
where  a  few  persons  may  be  gathered  together. 

The  Ohristian  Intelligencer  notes  that  devasat- 
ed  Ghilveston  is  recovering  courage  and  hope : 

*'  The  magnificent  response  of  the  nation  to  the 
appeal  for  aid  is  cheering,  and  despite  the 
fearful  losses  of  individuals  and  corporations 
there  is  no  disposition  to  abandon  a  port, 
which,  despite  its  exposure  to  such  catastrophes 
as  nearly  destroyed  it,  has  advantages  worthy 
the  risk.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in 
ebnilding,  precautions  complete  as  human 
k  11  can  devise,  will  be  taken  against  the 


possibility  of  a  similar  disaster;  and  that 
withal  the  opportunity  will  be  embraced  to 
make  the  new  city  more  beautiful,  substantial 
and  convenient  for  business  and  residence  than 
the  old.  The  fire  in  the  end  proved  a  boon  to 
Ohicago,  may  the  flood  be  found  equally  a  boon 
to  Galveston. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  is 
alive  to  the  richness  of  the  autumn  landscape: 

It  was  the  king  of  France  who  entertained 
his  royal  cousin  of  Britain  on  “the  field  of  the 
cloth  of  gold.’’  And  we  walk  as  royally  and 
happily  across  our  golden  fields.  After  all, 
the  best  things  the  world  has  belong  to  every 
man.  Not  the  few  that  are  rich,  bnt  the  many 
poor  as  well  have  the  air  of  heaven,  the  water 
of  a  thousand  springs,  the  light  of  all  the 
stars,  and  the  gold  and  purple  of  the  autumn 
fields.  Nature,  like  its  Maker,  gives  freely 
and  without  stint  to  all  that  have  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear. 

One  of  the  poets  suggests  that  the  autumn, 
rich  with  its  gathered  stores,  is  paying  in  gold 
for  its  tenant’s  hold  of  summer  fiells.  And 
another,  with  a  higher  vision,  that  the  golden 
rod  is  looking  up  to  the  sunwith  a  return  of  the 
light  and  radiance  so  largely  given  to  the  earth. 

The  Christian  Register  says  that  the  remark 
about  the  widow's  mite  is  often  distinctly  on^ 
of  place: 

The  widow  gave  all  that  she  had.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  this  example  becomes  ludicrous  when 
a  lady  drops  from  a  well-gloved  hand  a  silver 
coin,  which  happens  to  be  all  that  is  left  of 
the  “spending  money’’  of  the  week.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  recorded  in  the  Christian 
Life  of  London  suggests  a  spirit  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  which  has  made  the 
widow’s  mite  famous:  “An  old  lady,  humbly 
dressed,  came  to  the  Mansion  House,  and 
patiently  waited  until  the  officials  had  time  to 
grant  her  an  interview.  ‘What  do  you  want?’ 
she  was  asked.  ‘I  want,’  said  the  lady,  ‘to 
contribute  my  humble  mite  to  my  poor  suffer¬ 
ing  brethren  in  Indio.  ’  And  she  handed  in  a 
small  packet,  was  thanked,  and  withdrew. 
The  scretary  to  the  lord  mayor  thought  it  en¬ 
closed  a  few  shillings  carefully  wrapped  up — 
as  is  often  done— and  he  threw  the  packet 
across  the  table  to  his  assistants.  They  opened 
it,  and  saw  a  scroll  of  paper  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  text:  ‘Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.  ’  This  scroll  accompanied  notes  to 
the  value  of  £1,000.  The  secretary  was  thun¬ 
derstruck  at  this  munificence  from  a  timid, 
modest,  humble  woman,  who  would  not  give 
her  name.  He  reported  it  to  the  lord  mayor, 
and  men  were  immediately  sent  after  the  un¬ 
known  donor.  But  the  lady  had  disappeared  as 
mysteriously  as  she  came.’’ 

The  Christian  Register  would  have  us  stead¬ 
ily  regard,  if  not  respect,  the  view  point  of 
our  brother  to  the  sun  and  moon : 

The  apology  of  the  Emperor  of  China  for  the 
murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  and  the  offer  to 
pour  libations  to  bis  memory,  seems  to  ns 
almost  infantile  as  a  means  of  reparation  for 
a  crime  which,  committed  by  nny  European 
government,  would  involve  instant  war.  But 
this  proposition  needs  to  be  judged  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  other  party  in  the  case. 
Not  long  since  the  Emperor  of  China  would 
have  consented  to  receive  the  German  emperor, 
seeking  audience  with  him,  not  as  an  equal, 
bnt  only  as  a  vassal,  prostrating  himself  and 
touching  his  forehead  to  the  ground  in  token  of 
submission.  An  apology  from  the  Emperor  of 
China,  which  must  have  been  consented  to  by 
the  empress  dowager  and  her  advisers,  means 
a  total  revolution  in  the  Chinese  way  of  regard¬ 
ing  the  “foreign  devils’’  who  live  beyond  the 
Chinese  wall.  If  the  emperor  is  allowed  to  go 
so  far  in  admitting  the  rights  of  “outside  bar¬ 
barians,  ’  ’  the  acknowledgment  of  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  international  law  and  the  equality  of 
nations  cannot  long  be  delayed. 

The  Catholic  IS^ews  condenses  these  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  missions  of  its  Church  from  a  recent 
magazine  article  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaban : 

The  Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
of  Lyons,  distributed  during  the  past  year 
fl,  340, 182.  The  mit^sions  of  Catholicism  have 
always  been  our  pride,  but  we  too  often  forget 
that  they  are  almost  entirely  the  creation  of 
the  Church  of  France.  Her  sons  and  daughters 
founded  them,  bedewed  them  with  their  sweat 
and  blood,  spent  themselves  on  them.  Her 
citizens  have  been  the  principal  contributors 
to  the  work,  notably  in  this  century.  The 


total  of  the  genuine  army  of  salvation  that 
labors  on  the  Foreign  Missions  of  Catholicism 
is  about  60.000  men  and  women,  priests  and 
brothers.  Most  of  the  12,000  Catholic  mission¬ 
aries  are  Frenchmen ;  a  still  greater  share  of 
the  44,000  Catholic  Sisters  of  the  missions 
comes  from  the  “sweet  land  of  France.’’  Her 
laymen  have  gone  by  thousands  as  working 
brothers,  humble  servauts,  masons,  carpenters, 
in  any  capacity,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  good  work. 
Only  the  construction  of  the  mighty  cathedrals 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  only  the  Crusades,  only 
the  development  of  our  American  Catholicism, 
ever  called  forth  such  devotion.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  architectonic  manifestation  of  the 
great  notes  of  unity.  Catholicity,  sanctity  and 
apostolicity  by  which  the  true  Church  is 
kuown. ’’  The  Catholics  of  France  set  their 
brethren  of  America  an  inspiring  example,  and 
we  must  all  hope  and  pray  that  ere  long  the 
Church  here  will  be  sending  forth  missionaries 
to  unite  their  efforts  with  those  of  the  noble 
sons  and  daughters  of  France. 

The  Christian  World  of  London  September 
2,  the  elections  for  the  new  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  being  under  way,  devotes  a  long  leader 
to  the  topic.  Its  views  are  those  of  the  Liber¬ 
als,  and  it  advises: 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
Liberals  should  vote  for  their  principles  no 
matter  how  great  the  odds  may  seem  against 
them.  Annexation  being  settled,  let  us  pro¬ 
test  at  the  polls  that  we  who  have  sacrificed 
ten  thousand  of  our  kin  to  break  down  a  cor¬ 
rupt  oligarchy  will  not  make  slaves  of  the  con¬ 
quered.  Let  our  votes  be  given  against  any 
fresh  spoliation  of  struggling  industry  to  en¬ 
rich  lordly  leisure.  Let  us  vote  for  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience.  Let 
ns  vote  against  the  clerical  monopoly  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Let  us  protest  at  the  polls  against  the 
wanton  and  wicked  extravagance  that  lavishes 
our  money  by  tens  of  millions  on  an  army,  and 
in  return  only  gives  ns  an  amusement  for  idle 
young  men.  In  a  word,  let  us  be  true  to 
ourselves  as  lovers  of  our  country  and  our  kind, 
and  as  enemies  of  no  men  on  earth,  except 
those  “hostes  huviani  generit”  who  “suppose 
that  gain  is  godliness.  ’  ’ 

The  Lutheran  would  fain  see  a  better  unity 
than  now  prevails  among  the  several  Synods  of 
its  Church  here  in  America.  Its  correspond¬ 
ents  see  the  importance  of  progress  in  this 
direction,  and  one  of  these  who  dates  at  Min¬ 
neapolis  writes: 

We  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  that  our 
Scandinavian  brethren,  both  Swedish  and  Nor 
wegian,  insist  on  publishing  English  hymn  and 
service  books  for  their  Anglicizing  people,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  alienation  rather  than 
a  uniting  of  the  Lutheran  forces  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  Church  in  the  language  of 
America.  An  English  Lutheran  from  a  Nor- 
wegian-English  congregation  using  the  English 
hymnal  of  the  “United  Church,’’  going  to  an 
English  church  where  the  English  hymnal  of 
the  Angustana  Synod  (Swedish)  is  used,  or  one 
from  either  congregation  going  to  one  of  our 
churches  where  the  Church  Book  is  used,  would 
feel  strange  and  naturally  ask,  “Are  we  not 
professing  to  be  English  Lutherans?  Why  so 
many  different  books  of  worship?’’  Bnt  then, 
if  all  adopted  the  Church  Book,  the  expected 
profits  of  a  distinctive  Synodical  publication 
could  not  be  realized,  and  sometimes  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  Church  must  yield  to 
pecuniary  profit. 

Zion’s  Herald  refers  to  an  unusual  significant 
Spanish-American  Conference  shortly  to  take 
place  in  Madrid,  November  11 : 

The  purpose  of  this  convention  is  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  alliance,  economic,  political,  and 
possibly  military,  of  all  the  nations  of  Latin 
origin.  Naturally  Spain  has  special  interest  in 
such  a  movement,  and  Portng^  has  been  quite 
as  active  in  promoting  it,  because  of  the  fear 
that  her  colonial  possessions  may  be  alienated 
from  her.  Our  recent  war  with  Spain  showed 
very  clearly  that  the  white  population  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Gape  Horn  was  sympathiz¬ 
ing  with  Spain,  and  not  with  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  danger  that  either  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain  will  ever  take 
any  action  that  will  be  sufficiently  pronounced 
to  drive  these  Latin  states  into  a  hostile  union, 
and  all  that  is  likely  to  come  from  the  present 
movement  is  a  closer  commercial  agreement. 
Great  Britain  is,  therefore,  much  more  con¬ 
cerned  than  the  United  States,  for  her  South 
American  trade  is  exceedingly  valuable. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  OCrOBEB  88,  1900. 

THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

The  parables  of  this  period  (which  is  that 
of.the^Perean  ministry)  especially  those  of  last 
week’s  and  to-day’s  lesson,  signally  bring  out 
the^method  of  Jesns  with  the  people  of  this 
district,  those  reckoned  as  good  and  those 
classed  as  bad,  all  of  them,  however,  simple, 
half-edncated  folk.  He  teaches  great  Gospel 
truths  'on  broad,  simple  and  very  practical 
lines, 'leaving  aside  nearly  all  the  symbolical 
teachings]|^of  the  Galilean  parables,  such  as 
those  ^of^  Matthew  xiii.  Truth  is  brought 
straight  *home  to  the  hearts  of  all  classes.  He 
invitesjeach  man,  as  it  were,  to  put  himself 
in^thejplace  of  God  and  see  how  things  actu- 
ally][are*as^viewed  from  the  heavenly  side,  and 
so’of^their  own  conviction  to  justify  his  rela- 
tions]with  men,  especially  with  sinful  men. 
*AWhat]was  it  then  that  Jesus  meant  by  this 
parable  of  Jthe^Prodigal  Son  to  teach  Pharisee 
and  'scribe  and  publican  and  sinner,  woman 
andean, |[now  hanging  on  his  words? 

First  ^of Jail,  let  ns  remember  that  this  is  a 
parable  and^not  an  allegory.  The  sphere  from 
which  itjisjdrawn  so  easily  lends  itself  to  alle- 
goricaljinterpretation  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  is  usually  so  interpreted,  but  to  inter¬ 
pret  it  thns]^is  to  lose  the  broad,  simple,  clear, 
lnminous|teaohing  of  Jesns  as  to  the  relation  of 
God  to'men,{the  purpose  of  the  parable.  The 
old  tendency Jto  allegorizing  interpretation  of 
Scriptnrejwhich  was  the  darkness  of  the  later 
Jewish Jand  the  early  Christian  Ohurch  is  by 
no  meanslferadicated  from  Christian  teaching 
to-day.  We'smile  at  the  ancient  teaching  that 
the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  are  the  four  cardi¬ 
nal  virtues, *and  repudiate  the  “fourfold  inter¬ 
pretation’’  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  we 
continually  obscure  the  beautiful  teachings  of 
our  Lord  Xby|insisting  on  a  minute  application 
of  detailsjwhich  were  only  meant  to  put  the 
central  truth  in  a  true  horizon.  Jesns  in  his 
teachings '  always  keeps  to  the  main  issue ;  he 
never  intended  that  we  should  lose  sight  of  the 
immensely  important  central  truth  of  any 
parable— above  all,  of  this  one— by  turning  it 
into  an  allegory 'and  fitting  every  detail  of  it 
to  some  phasejof  human  experience. 

For  this  reason  Jit  seems  wise  to- day  to  aban¬ 
don  thej verse- by- verse  method  of  study,  which 
we  havejof  late  been  following.  The  story  is 
familiar  in  all  its  details,  and  should  there  be 
any  scholar  in  our  classes  to  whom  it  is  new, 
a  single  reading  of  the  simple  and  impressive 
story,  as  ajwhole,  will  sufficiently  fix  it  in  the 
mind  to  enable  such  a  one  to  understand  what 
is  here  to  be  taught. 

THE  LESSON. 

Luke  XV.  11-24.. 

Golden  Text.— I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father. — Luke  xv.  18. 

The  lesson  of  this  pearl  of  parables,  the 
Prodigal  Son,  is  one ;  it  is  fundamentally  im¬ 
portant  ;  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Gospel;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  charac 
ter  of  the  sinner,  or  with  the  heinousness  of 
his  sin,  or  with  the  method  of  his  return  to 
God.  This  beautiful  story  is  indeed  strikingly 
true  to  human  experience;  it  was  marvellously 
adapted  in  every  incident, to  bring  every  hearer 
into  that  condition  of  sympathy  by  which 
he  could  apprehend  the  one  great,  glorious 
truth,  and  Jesns  told  these  incidents  for  that 
purpose ;  but  his  heart  must  have  been  wrung 
with  a  deep  pang  if  his  hearers  began,  as  we 
generally  do,  to  apply  these  details  to  them¬ 
selves  or  their  acquaintances,  instead  of  gain¬ 
ing  from  them  the  heavenly  atmosphere  in 


which  God  becomes  visible  as  a  Father.  For 
this  is  the  teaching  of  the  parable:  that  God, 
being  a  Father,  could  by  no  possibility  act 
toward  the  repentant  sinner  otherwise  than  as 
the  father  of  the  Lost  Son  acted ;  that  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  father  to  rejoice  over  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  lost  child,  that  it  is  the  natural  con¬ 
dition  of  father  and  son  to  be  in  a  relation  of 
grace,  not  of  debt.  Not  labor  and  payment, 
service  and  reward,  but  deathless  love  through 
all  outrage  and  neglect,  glad  forgiveness  of 
the  repentant,  and  rejoicing  that  must  have 
fellowship  over  the  recovery  of  the  lost.  It  was 
meet — it  was  in  the  nature  of  things — that  we 
should  make  merry  and  be  glad;  and  father’s 
heart  responds  to  Father’s  heart,  and  man 
comes  into  some  apprehension  of  divine  love, 
through  such  a  parable  as  this.  Not  that  the 
attention  of  our  scholars  is  not  to  be  directed 
to  the  part  of  the  son  in  this  experience. 
The  misery  and  emptiness  of  a  life  apart  from 
the  father’s  love  is  impressively  taught,  and 
is  legitimately  an  object  of  attention ;  but  no 
as  the  focal  point.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
narrative  of  the  sou’s  early  wantoness  and 
subsequent  misery  is  not  to  show  either  the 
vanity  of  a  life  of  self-indulgence  or  the 
wretchedness  to  which  it  leads,  but  by  showing 
the  extreme  test  to  which  the  father’s  forbear¬ 
ance  was  subjected,  to  make  the  more  clear  the 
wonder  of  his  forgiving  love. 

*  There  is  no  back-handed  thrust  at  the  Phari¬ 
see  in  the  character  of  the  elder  brother— we 
have  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  assuming 
that  his  service  all  these  years  had  been  per¬ 
functory  and  heartless.  The  elder  son,  being 
a  brother,  not  a  father,  did  wonder  at  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  father’s  love,  did  even  murmur 
at  it,  as  those  present  had  murmured  at  our 
Lord’s  eating  with  sinners,  and  for  the  same 
reason ;  he  did  not  understand  a  father’s  heart. 
Though  truly  obedient  and  filial,  though  his 
heart  was  right  toward  his  father,  his  head 
was  wrong;  he  had  fancied  that  the  order  was 
“grace  from  works,’’  whereas  it  is  “works 
from  grace.  ’’  Not  as  a  reward  of  filial  conduct 
was  the  feast  given  to  the  newly-found  son, 
but  as  proof  of  a  father’s  love.  And  yet  not 
even  precisely  that:  it  was  the  superabundant 
joy  of  love  which  demands  the  sympathy  of 
others  in  its  joy.  The  home-keeping  son  had 
been  a  faithful  son,  but  he  bad  never  known 
the  joy  of  a  father  over  a  repentant  son.  The 
parable  does  not  close  and  is  not  meant  to  close 
upon  a  still  murmuring  elder  son  Without 
his  brother’s  terrible  experience  of  sin  and  for¬ 
giveness,  simply  from  the  sight  of  his  father’s 
joy,  he  learns  that  not  the  obedience  of  the  son, 
but  the  character  of  the  father,  is  the  son’s 
warrant  for  trusting  his  love.  So  it  is  between 
God  and  us. 


PRIMARY  WORK. 

Mrs.  L-  M.  Boss- 

“Who  bids  for  the  little  children— body  and 
soul  and  brain?  Who  bids  for  the  little  chil¬ 
dren?  young,  and  without  a  stain?  I  bid!  cries 
poverty-howling!  I’ll  boy  them  one  and  all; 
I’ll  teach  them  a  thousand  lessons!  to  lie!  to 
steal!  to  crawl!  I’ll  bid  higher  and  higher! 
cries  Grime,  with  a  wolfish  grin ;  I  love  to  lead 
the  children  through  the  fiowery  paths  of  sin ! 
Oh,  shame!  cried  True  Religion,  oh,  shame 
that  this  should  be.  Christ  bought  those  lit¬ 
tle  children  with  blood  and  love  so  free ;  I'll 
keep  them  from  the  mire  of  Earth,  which  older 
feet  have  trod;  I’ll  teach  with  love  and  faith¬ 
fulness;  I’ll  lead  them  up  to  God.’’ 

Who  bids?  Mother,  who  bids?  Father,  who 
bids?  Teacher,  who  bids?  friends  of  the  little 
ones ;  yes,  in  the  name  of  True  Religion- in 
the  name  of  him  who  left  his  blessing  upon 
them,  we  are  here  to-day  to  take  up  their 
cause  to  study  their  needs  to  endeavor  to  find 


the  best  methods  of  training  them  for  life,  and 
to  try  to  find  God’s  plan  for  the  child. 

The  mother  instinctively  loves,  protects  and 
nourishes  her  dear  little  child.  The  most  de¬ 
graded  woman,  with  every  physical  power  she 
possesses,  will  defend  her  helpless  little  one 
from  bodily  harm;  so  the  teacher,  with  the 
mother-instinct  in  her  heart,  loves  as  Christ 
loved  them,  protects  from  the  enemies  of  their 
souls,  and  nourishes  them  with  digestible  truth ; 
truth  suited  to  their  capacity  and  age.  We 
should  ask  ourselves,  “What  is  the  Truth  for 
me,  individually,  which  shall  I  choose?’’  A  long 
time  ago,  there  was  a  garden ;  when  God  made 
man  and  placed  him  there,  he  said,  “I  am  Law 
— thou  shah  not!"  this  was  the  lesson  of  the  first 
man,  choice,  obedience ;  and  here,  at  the  portal 
of  Life  came  the  question  of  choice  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  body,  mind  and  spirit.  By  the 
things  we  choose  for  our  children  we  help,  we 
hinder;  by  our  help  they  may  be  saved— they 
may  be  scarred.  Who  is  sufficient?  We  say, 
“Ohoose,  little  one,’’  but  our  teaching  must 
direct  their  selection.  Choosing  is  God’s  way 
for  men ;  some  choose  this  and  some  that ;  but 
what  we  choose,  determines  much.  Careful 
instruction  generates  power  of  right  choices. 
In  giving  the  lesson  to  the  children,  every  thing 
that  we  teach  must  be  toward  the  development 
of  power;  have  it  so  learned  that  at  recitation 
you  can  look  into  their  eyes ;  look  out  of  your 
“windows”  into  theirs — soul  to  soul;  keep  the 
inner  vital  point  and  convey  it  through  the  en¬ 
tertainment:  use  art  judiciously,  religiously; 
with  deep  spiritual  sounding;  tell  the  story 
orally,  artistically,  in  a  picture— in  a  song; 
find  the  purpose  of  the  lesson  (I  call  it  the 
back- bone),  and  impress  it;  adapt  to  their  age 
and  experience.  My  dear  little  children  call 
me  their  “Sunday  mother ;”  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  they  come  to  me  before  I  have  finished 
breakfast  to  go  over  parts  of  the  lesson ;  and  as 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  neglected  at 
home,  to  learn  the  '  *  Golden  text.  ’  ’  So  when 
at  9.30  o’clock  I  am  ready  for  my  class  duties, 
I  am  escorted  by  a  swarm  of  small  chatterers, 
telling  all  sorts  of  little  things  of  interest  to 
themselves;  seeking  my  sympathy,  showing 
new  garments  and  shoes,  etc.  So  comradeship 
is  established;  but  through  all  the  fun,  the 
story-telling  and  chatter,  the  opportunity  to 
sow  seed  is  never  neglected.  Thus  is  my 
ground  prepared  and  in  this  little  “hot- bed” 
of  the  Sunday-school,  my  young  plants  are 
started,  springing  from  the  seeds  dropped  at 
such  times  and  stimulated  to  healthy  growth 
by  the  regular  class  instruction, 
f  A'short  time  ago,  after  my  class  had  returned 
tojthe  closing  exercises  in  the  main  Sunday- 
school-room,  the  Superintendent  asked  the 
children  questions.  Seated  on  two  long 
benches,  they  present  a  very  interesting  part 
of  the  school;  a  little  four-year-old  boy,  to 
whom  the  position  of  “scholar”  is  a  new  dig¬ 
nity  worn  with  conscious  pride,  was  called  on 
for  the  “golden  text.”  Wrinkling  his  brow 
and'pursing  his  lips  with  the  determination  of 
making  his  usually  crooked  speech  intelligible, 
he  brought  down  the  house  with :  “Hur  have 
done  what  hur  tood.  ’  ’  Somewhat  disconcerted 
at  the  sensation  produced,  he  looked  in  my  face 
and  meeting  approval,  he  was  happy  again. 

The  seven-year- old  boy  who  learned  about 
the  “purpose  in  Daniel’s  heart,”  and  which  he 
defined  in  the  class  as  his  “determine,”  was 
taught  to  apply  the  lesson  of  steadfast  purpose 
to  his  own  life ;  he  drives  our  cow  every  day 
to  and  from  pasture.  Some  little  difficulty 
about  the  time  of  bringing  her  caused  his 
mother  to  infinence  him  to  give  it  up.  I  re¬ 
minded  him  of  Daniel  in  the  Sunday’s  lesson, 
and  asked,  “  What  would  Daniel  have  done?” 
Then,  with  renewed  energy  he  said,  “He 
would  get  up  early  and  keep  the  job!  1  Mrs. 
Boss,  I’ll  drive  the  cow  this  summer  and  next 
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winter  and  all  next  summer,  if  yon  want  nje  to, 

I  won’t  give  up  my  job!”  That  boy  has  learned 
to  apply  the  lesson  of  "steadfast  purpose’’  to 
many  a  future  difficulty. 

Teachers,  we  must  work  for  eternity;  our 
lesson  must  be  so  prayerfully  conceived,  so 
studied  and  so  impressed  that  it  will  multiply 
itself — and  echoing  from  life  to  life,  will  re¬ 
peat  until  the  reverberations  shall  cross  the 
threshold.  Among  many  foes,  we  have  to 
contend  with  two  formidable  ones.  These  are 
Heredity  and  Environment.  The  study  of  the 
child  will  give  os  great  advantage  to  overcome 
these.  Child-study'^iB  very  essential.  A  cele¬ 
brated  kindergartner  says:  "A  child  is  a 
divinely-human  being;  a  bundle  of  germinal 
possibilities.  ’  ’  Realizing  this,  each  individual 
child  should  be  studied  in  order  that  the  giv¬ 
ing  and  receiving  of  the  instruction  shall  be 
cooperative ;  and  child  and  teacher  build 
together,  build  for  eternity. 

Up  to  seven  years  is  the  age  of  impression, 
when  stories,  songs,  pictures  have  most  power ; 
from  seven  to  fourteen,  the  faculty  of  commit¬ 
ting  to  memory — "learning  by  heart’’  comes  to 
the  fore.  Caresses  have  great  influence  with 
little  ones ;  so  we  must  assure  them  of  our  lov¬ 
ing  interest  in  that  way. 

What  shall  I  show  to  the  child  I  love?  the 
beauty  of  Troth,  or  the  hideousness  of  error? 
In  the  Sunday-school  lesson,  sort  out  the  vital 
from  the  non- vital ;  under  this  sorting  process, 
vague  impressions  become  clear  conceptions. 
In  organizing,  I  would  not  adhere  strictly  to 
age  limit ;  I  like  older  pupils,  up  to  even 
twelve  years,  mixed  with  the  little  ones;  they 
help  in  the  instruction  of  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren.  I  encourage  them  with  the  thought  that 
they  are  learning  to  teach.  They  watch  with 
interest  the  unfolding  of  the  little  minds, 
which 'j^is  one  of  the  first  qualifications  of  a 
teacher. 

Now,  whom  shall  we  have  for  our  primary 
teacher?  Some  young  girl,  scarcely  more  than 
a  ohild^herself?  with  small  experience,  crude 
ideas,  undeveloped  nature?  or  one  advanced  in 
experience,  with  strong  personality,  who  has 
drawn  from  the  wells  of  Truth  and  learned  to 
apply  their  lessens  to  every-day  life?  who 
works  in  the  belief  that  Christian  chaarcter. 
building  is  greater  than  rescue.  And  primary 
teachers,  if  we  study  and  supplement  the  moth¬ 
er’s  loving  care,  understand  and  follow  the 
Saivour’s  great  injunction  to  suffer  them  to 
come  to  him,  recognize  the  fact  that  the  initia¬ 
tory  life,  and  subsequent  growth  of  our  Sun¬ 
day-schools  must  commence  in,  and  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  from  the  primary  department,  we  shall, 
in  a  measure,  have  learned  God’s  plan  for  the 
ohild.  Then  the  day  will  speedily  come  when 
np  from  the  rootlets  started  in  the  primary 
class,  shall  spring  a  symmetrical  tree,  majestic 
in  height,  broad  with  living  branches,  through 
which,  from  root  to  heaven  reaching  top,  flows 
the  vital  force  by  which  branch  and  bough  and 
twig  bear  gracious  fruit ;  and  being  planted  by 
^he  River  of  Life,  our  Sunday-school  is  peren¬ 
nial,  and  grows  from  within. 

Bklmont,  West  Va, 


There  is  an  Endeavor  society  in  the  girls’ 
boarding-school  at  Samoker,  Bulgaria.  By  a 
missionary  bazar  they  raised  money  to  help 
support  the  Foochow,  China,  girls*  school. 
The  Bndeavorers  belonging  to  the  cooking- 
olau  famished  tempting  cakes  of  their  own 
making,  and  the  others  various  articles  of 
handiwork.  Miss  Baird,  their  teacher,  trans¬ 
lates  the  topics  into  Bulgarian. 

Canadian  Congregational  Bndeavorers  are 
making  an  earnest  effort  to  establish  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  lectureship  on  the  English  Bible 
in  their  college  in  Montreal. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 


Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 


The  Stn  of  Worrying. 


had  finished  the  work  which  God  gave  him  to- 
do,  he  faced  the  future  without  fear.  His 
faith  in  humanity  was  not  less  remarkable 
than  his  love  for  it.  Into  the  very  same  world 
which  had  put  him  to  death,  he  sent  forth  the 
disciples,  with  their  message  of  love,  with 


Mon.,  Oct.  22,  The  pace  that  kills.  ^  .  * 

Mark  4: 19;  Luke  10:  40-42.  assurance  Of  triumph. 

Tues ,  Oct.  23.  Peace  a  life-saver.  Phil.  4:  .>9.  mu-.,  MnilAr 

Wed..  Oct.  24.  Sources  of  peace.  The  language  we  use  Ought  to  render  tne 

rw  *  «-  nTT,  John  14: 25-27;  R)m.  8:  1-6.  thing  odious  by  revealing  its  Ugliness  "Fret’’ 

Thu.,  Oct.  2o.  What  the  world  gives  “ 

Ecci.  2: 1-11;  Matt.  16: 24-28.  is  its  synonym.  The  latter  originally  meant 
Fri.,  Oct.  26.  Trustbringspeace.p^^  ^  ^_^,j^^  ^^^  to  "eat”  and  the  former  to  "mangle.”  To- 

^t.,  Oct.  27.  Rea^nableness  of  content.’  Ps.  16.  jjether  they  call  UP  the  imagery  of  the  wild 
suQ.g  Ocu  28.  Topic— Do  not  worry.  ®  •'  ^  i  «_ 

Matt.  6:  25-34.  beast  and  his  prey.  The  body  is  rent,  the  bonea 
From  a  purely  economic  standpoint,  worry  is  emshed,  life  is  extinct.  The  scene  be- 
waste.  By  it  physical  force  is  diminished,  comes  all  the  more  pathetic  when  we  recall 
From  its  presence  the  buoyancy  and  hope  of  that  the  victim  was  taken  unawares.  Writers 
life  flee.  Mental  powers  are  never  at  their  declare  that  worry  is  an  American  vice.  Let 
best  whilst  it  holds  sway.  It  also  lays  siege  our  virtue  and  valor  banish  it  first  from  our 
to  the  soul.  Faith  is  undermined  that  moral  Ohristiainty,  and  then  from  our  civilization. 

force  may  be  overwhelmed.  The  percentage  - 

of  loss  between  possible  and  actual  power  at  A  itusiuessiike  Proposition, 

the  N  iagara  Falls  Power  House  is  great.  Part  A  Methodist  clergyman  in  Shelby ville,  Ind. , 
of  it  is  inevitable,  much  of  it  remediable.  To  recently  made  public  the  following  proposition, 
reduce  or  abolish  needless  waste  of  power  is  a  There  are  twenty  saloons  in  the  place,  and 
constant  study.  Legitimate  work  involves  in-  their  average  daily  receipts  are  |30  each.  The 
evitable  wear.  Worry  is  remediable  waste,  clergyman’s  proposition  was  made  to  the 
Economy  of  force,  conservation  of  energy  and  patrons  of  the  saloons,  that  if  they  would  pay 
the  increasing  demand  for  power  cry  aloud  that  this  money  to  him  instead  of  the  saloon- 
worry  should  be  immediately  diminished,  and  keepers,  he  would  agree  to  the  following : 
ultimately  destroyed.  t  ■nrin..rr,T,in-r  fainooH-c  man  »♦  «i  snaHair 


Intellectually,  worry  is  a  manifestation  of 
weakness,  as  well  as  a  cause  of  it.  It  breeds 
that  with  which  it  begins.  Ignorance,  which 
is  another  term  for  narrowness  and  forgetful¬ 
ness,  causes  much  of  the  world’s  pessimism. 
The  ship  of  progress  rolls  and  pitches  so  that 
they  think  God’s  hand  is  off  the  helm.  When 
the  nineteenth  century  dawned,  slavery  chal¬ 
lenged  the  faith  and  courage  of  God’s  heroes. 
Long  ere  it  closed,  they  were  victors.  It  seems 
only  yesterday  that  our  hearts  throbbed,  whilst 
our  eyes  ran  tears,  as  we  heard  or  read  Een- 
nan’s  description  of  the  wrongs  of  Siberian 


I  will  employ  50  needy  men  at  a  day .  S32,.')0(l 

employ  21)  teams  at  $3.00  a  team .  18.200 

give  100  poor  families  $1  00  a  day  each . S6.SOO 

distribute  UK)  barrels  of  flour  at  $4  00 .  400 

furnish  lOO  poor  families  2  fires  each .  3,000 

buy  400  pall  8  of  shoes  at  $2  CK)  a  pair .  800 

buy  100  dresses  (women’s)  at  SIO.OO .  1,000 

buy  200 dresses  (girls)  at  $5.00 .  1,000 

bu  V  100  men’s  suits  at  $15  00 .  ',0(X) 

buy  100  boys’  suits  at  $10.(0 .  1,(K)0 

buy  100  women’s  cloaks  at  $5  00 .  1,000 

buy  200  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  turkeys  300 
bul  d  a  free  kindergarten  for  poorcnildren. .  .5,000 


inc  ninciccntn  century  d&wned,  slavery  cn&i-  hire  one  professional  teacher .  1,500 

lenged  the  faith  and  courage  of  God’s  heroes.  SSlld  a  flre"h«li;^\«ip  t^L^same^^^^^^ 

Long  ere  it  closed,  they  were  victors.  It  seems  firemen  each  shoo . 20,ooo 

.cx-A-  t_  AAS.V-.  I  will  then  agree  to  buy  each  aaioon-keeper  a  cosy 

only  yesterd&y  thftt  our  heftrts  throbbed,  whilst  home — paying  ?s,0('0  for  each  home . 40.000 

onr  nvns  ran  tnara  an  wa  haard  nv  raad  ITnn.  I  also  agree  to  write  out  a  little  check  of  $1,000- 

our  eyes  ran  tears,  as  we  neara  or  read  n-en-  j  ^  checks  and  hand 

nan’s  description  of  the  wrongs  of  Siberian  one  to  each  saloon  keeper  to  keep  him  out 

■c  ,,  -5  .  ,  A  i  ot  mischief .  20,000 

Exile.  The  first  day  of  the  twentieth  century  And  have  $l,000to  begin  the  new  year  on. 

seals  the  doom  of  that  infamy.  "In  submit-  ^hat  is  what  he  would  do  with  the  money 
ting  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  the  scheme  of  law  ^  The  next  year  he  would  do 

for  the  suppression  of  transportation,  the  ^  better.  He  would  take  the  |40, 000  that 
Council  of  the  Empire  thus  expressed  itself:  the  twenty  homes  and  build  public 

•The  Middle  Ages  left  to  Russia  three  lega-  improve  the  streets,  or  put  »20,000 

cies:  torture,  the  knout,  and  transportation,  or  $30,000  into  the  school  fund.  And  those  fig- 

The  eighteenth  century  abolished  torture,  the  no  deeper  than  the  pocketbook.  What 

nineteenth  the  knout,  and  the  first  day  of  the  should  be  set  off  against  the  broken  hearts 
twentieth  century  will  be  the  last  of  a  penal  by  those  twenty  saloons?  the  sobs,  the 

system  based  upon  transportation.’”  With  all  wretchedness,  the  ruined  health,  the  anxiety 
the  international  problems,  perplexities  and  mothers,  fathers,  wives  and  children,  the 
perils  of  the  present  hour,  who  is  so  blind  as  orphans,  the  insane,  the  paupers,  the  licentious, 
not  to  see,  or  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  jbe  criminals?  Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  business,  a. 
six  mighty  nations  of  the  earth  would  not  have  fearful  business  I  What  are  we  doing  to  destroy 
parleyed  long  one  hundred  years  ago  concerning  it?_Ohristian  Endeavor  World. 

the  question  of  the  partition  of  another  nation  _ 

with  which  they  had  mighty  grievance.  War  One  of  the  most  zealous  Bndeavorers  in  the 
may  yet  come.  That  her  hounds  were  not  long  United  States— and  the  world,  for  that  matter 
ago  unleashed  marks  a  mighty  advance.  The  —is  Mr.  Merritt  B.  Holley  of  Traverse  Oity, 
long  delay  of  grasping  greed  bodes  well  for  the  Mich.  For  the  last  four  years  he  has  kept  a 
future.  Christian  Endeavor  diary,  which  is  a  complete 

In  the  spiritual  realm,  worrying  is  wicked,  record  of  every  letter  sent  and  received  that 
It  ought  always  to  wear  the  brand  of  sin.  It  bears  upon  Christian  Endeavor.  These  are  all 
is  vice,  not  virtue.  For  it  there  can  be  but  numbered,  and  a  synopsis  of  their  contents  ia 
two  conceivable  causes,  neither  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  diary.  Last  year  he  wrote  610 
justifiable.  Either  its  victim  doubts  God,  or  such  letters  and  received  265. 

lives  in  known  sin.  The  first  displays  a  lack  - 

of  faith,  the  second  reveals  a  weak  conscience.  The  officials  of  the  North  Carolina  Peniten- 
When  in  the  light  God  gives  him,  with  the  tiary  testify  that  a  marked  improvement  has 
power  God  supplies,  an  individual  does  his  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners 
bravest,  truest  best,  he  need  have  no  fear  either  since  the  formation  of  the  Christina  Endeavor 
here  or  hereafter.  Less  than  this  is  parleying  Society,  and  they  are  glad  to  have  such  an  or- 
with  the  mightiest  issues  of  both  time  and  ganization  there. 

eternity.  Doubt  is  the  herald  of  defeat.  He  - 

has  gone  far  toward  practical  atheism,  who  Do  fyou  wonder?  One  member  in  Africa, 
begins  to  feel  that  any  wickedness,  however  two  missionaries  among  Indians,  one  has 
mighty,  can  ultimately  triumph.  If  worrying  organized  a  Sunday-school,  another  soon  leaves 
could  ever  have  had  justification,  it  would  have  as  a  nurse,  and  the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
been  in  the  case  of  Christ.  The  combined  Bndeavorers,  Oklahoma  City,  complain  that 
agonies  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  could  not  the  hour  for  their  missionary  meeting  ie  toO’ 
■hake  his  faith  in  God.  Conscious  that  he  short. 
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STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

THE  HEBREW  UTOPIA. 

I 

Since  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  every 
tbonghtfal  people  has  had  its  dreams  of  the 
perfect  state.  In  the  infancy  of  the  race  man 
looked  back  to  the  Golden  Age  as  something 
far  behind  them ;  bat  no  sooner  did  men  begin 
to  think  than  they  began  to  hope,  and  to  look 
forward  to  a  future  which  should  be  better 
than  anything  that  ever  yet  had  been.  Sir 
Thomas  More’s  Utopia  and  Plato’s  Republic 
were  by  no  means  the  only  embodiment  of 
these  fair  dreams.  The  minds  of  men  have  al* 
ways  been  busy  with  plans  of  an  ideal  state. 
Vergil  in  his  Fourth  Eclogue  gives  a  delight* 
ful  picture  of  the  last  world-age,  as  a  blissful 
kingdom  of  peace.  The  Stoics  imagined  a 
future  community  of  humanity,  all  nations 
being  united  in  one  flock,  ruled  by  the  law  of 
reason.  Bramins  and  Buddhists,  with  a  truer 
apprehension  of  the  case,  wrestled  hard  with 
the  problem  of  redemption ;  but  found  in  the 
end  no  brighter  hope  for  man  than  Nirvana. 
The  Parsee,  whose  view  of  life  was  nobler,  saw 
in  it  a  ceaseless  conflict  between  good  and  evil ; 
yet  no  more  dared  look  for  the  ultimate  victory 
of  the  good  than  he  would  admit  the  possible 
triumph  of  the  evil,  and  could  only  hold  his 
hope  in  suspense.  All  these  dreams  of  the 
future,  however,  were  a  matter  of  pure  specula¬ 
tion.  There  were  few  or  none  to  follow  Plato 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  into  the  region  of  the 
concrete  until  lately,  when  a  horde  of  modern 
theorists,  set  thinking  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  have 
ventured  on  the  same  road. 

But  Plato  and  Sir  Thomas  More  have  a  far 
larger  and  firmer  grasp  of  the  problem,  a  much 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  part  the  human 
equation  bears  in  it,  than  our  modern  novelists, 
who  people  their  Utopias  with  machines  of 
flesh  and  blood  which  have  only  the  form  of 
men  and  women.  Neither  Plato  nor  More 
made  any  such  blunder;  yet  with  much  that  is 
admirable  in  the  dreams  of  both,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Utopia  and  Republic  are  alike  precari¬ 
ous  ;  for  the  Republic  utterly  does  away  with 
the  family,  advocating  a  community  of  wives 
and  the  public  care  and  bringing  up  of  chil¬ 
dren,  while  the  Utopia,  in  its  code  of  social 
morality,  teaches  that  guile  is  better  than 
valor,  bases  tolerance  upon  contempt,  and  ad¬ 
mits  a  variety  of  religions,  worship  of  sun, 
moon,  planets,  the  hero.  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  not  only  a  learned  but  a  devout  and  relig¬ 
ions  man,  but  the  highest  point  be  reaches  in 
his  Utopia  is  that  “the  most  and  wisest  part 
believe  that  there  is  a  certain  Godly  Power, 
unknown,  everlasting,  incomprehensible,  inex¬ 
plicable,  far  above  the  capacity  and  reach  of 
man’s  wit,  dispersed  throughout  all  the  world, 
not  in  bigness  but  in  virtue  and  power.  Him 
they  call  Father  of  all.  ’’ 

fi  In  one  respect,  Plato  far  excels  all  who  either 
preceded  or  followed  him,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  that  is  in 
his  noble  picture  of  the  ideal  man— a  figure 
which  in  many  particulars  foreshadowed  the 
character  of  Christ.  Plato  has  been  describing 
the  unjust  man.  “At  his  side,”  he  says,  “let 
us  place  the  just  in  his  nobleness  and  simplic¬ 
ity,  wishing  as  .iSlschylns  says,  to  be  and  not 
to  seem  good.  There  must  be  no  seeming,  for 
if  he  seem  to  be  just  he  will  be  honored  and 
rewarded,  and  then  we  shall  not  know  whether 
he  is  just  for  the  sake  of  justice  or  for  the  sake 
of  honors  and  rewards ;  therefore  let  him  be 
clothed  in  justice  only  and  have  no  other  cover¬ 
ing.  Let  him  be  the  best  of  men,  and  let  him 
be  thought  the  worst,  and  let  him  continue 
thus  to  the  hour  of  death,  being  just  and  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  unjust.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  out  the  sort  of  life  which  awaits  such 
a  man.  The  just  man  who  is  thought  unjust 
will  be  scourged,  racked,  bound,  will  have  his 


eyes  burnt  out,  and  at  last,  after  suffering  every 
kind  of  evil,  he  will  be  impaled.’’ 

This,  we  must  remember,  is  altogether  the 
noblest  ideal  of  a  good  man  which  we  can  find 
in  any  writing  except  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures,  before  our  Lord  came. 

Our  studies  have  brought  to  light  the  im¬ 
pressive  fact  that  the  Hebrew  people  appear  to 
have  had  an  instinctive  perception  of  certain 
great  ideas,  which  though  they  underlie  all 
thought,  usually  come  to  human  consciousness 
only  as  the  result  of  long  and  thorough  culture. 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  very  first  Israel 
had  a  consciousness  of  the  great  cosmic  idea, 
unity,  and  of  its  true  basis  in  God.  We  have 
seen  how  the  idea  of  law  took  possession  of 
Koheleth:  to-day  we  shall  find  two  other  uni¬ 
versal  ideas  emerging  from  the  prophetic  teach¬ 
ings;  that  of  progress,  or  as  we  now  say, 
development,  in  the  growth  of  ideas,  and  the 
conviction  that  there  is  a  meaning  in  human 
experience;  that  nothing  walks  with  aimless 
feet,  that  all  events  are  significant.  This  idea 
of  the  meaningfulness  of  human  experience 
shines  out  from  the  first  page  of  Genesis,  where 
Adam  gives  names  to  the  creatures.  We  have 
already  seen  that  to  the  concrete-thinking 
Hebrew  to  give  a  name  was  to  fix  the  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  naming  of  the  brute  creation  by 
the  first  man  proved  him  lord  over  this  crea¬ 
tion,  “a  being  of  free  will  and  large  responsi¬ 
bility,’’  the  representative  of  God  on  earth. 

From  the  disaster  of  the  Fall  a  higher  good 
was  wrought,  a  nobler  destiny  was  given  to 
man :  he  is  no  longer  to  rule  simply  over  the 
lower  creation,  but  also  in  the  moral  realm — 
to  trample  evil  under  his  feet.  The  deep  sig' 
nificance  of  the  narrative  is  that  sin,  suffering, 
death  are  not  inherent  factors  in  human 
nature,  but  something  external,  over  which 
man  is  to  be  finally  victorious.  Here,  then,  in 
the  Protevangelium,  as  the  promise  to  Eve  is 
called,  is  potentially  the  Hebrew  Utopia,  as 
the  oak  tree  is  potentially  in  the  acorn:  and  it 
is  perfectly  correct  to  say  that  the  entire  func¬ 
tion  of  prophecy  was  to  develop  the  idea  herein 
contained— the  ideal  of  a  perfect  humanity  for 
ever  triumphant  over  evil.  This  development 
was  of  course  progressive,  little  by  little.  The 
prophets  entered  gradually  into  the  deep  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  early  ideal,  making  it  more 
and  more  concrete,  more  and  more  definite, 
and  thus  more  and  more  a  power  in  the 
national  life. 

There  was  a  profound  moral  purpose  in  these 
visions  of  a  Perfect  State ;  they  were  intended 
in  a  measure  to  bring  about  their  own  fulfill¬ 
ment  not  in  »pite  of  man’s  free  will  but  by 
means  of  it,  their  very  beauty  and  desirability 
being  calculated  to  win  that  response  and 
accord  of  man  which  would  gradually  work  out 
among  the  people  the  ideal  citizenship  whose 
existence  makes  possible  the  Perfect  State. 
It  is  no  doubt  for  this  reason  that  the  dream 
of  the  Hebrew  Utopia  grew  ever  brighter  in 
the  face  of  disappointment,  that  the  failure  of 
prediction  led  not  to  scepticism  but  to  a  more 
ardent  hope.  The  high  and  beautiful  ideals 
held  by  the  prophets  of  Israel  embodied  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  ideal  as  the  promise  given  to 
Eve — the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  over  evil 
in  the  person  of  man :  and  it  was  only  by  de¬ 
grees  that  they  gave  up  the  expectation  that 
the  victor  over  evil  would  be  all  Israel,  and 
looked  for  ifie  man  who  would  trample  evil 
under  his  feet. 

This  was' one  ground  of  the  striking  element 
of  progress— a  noble  unrest,  a  divine  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  their  best  ideals  had  possession  of 
this  people,  a  consciousness  that  something 
better  must  be  in  store  for  them  than  even 
their  noblest  dreams.  There  is,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  profound  significance  in  the  fact 
given  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  that  Abraham,  not  contented  with 


the  wide  pasturages  of  the  land  of  promise, 
still  looked  for  a  city—ek  higher  type  of  civili¬ 
zation;  and  that  the  rest  which  Joshua  con¬ 
quered  in  Canaan  for  the  wanderers  of  the 
wilderness  only  made  them  more  deeply  yearn 
for  the  Sabbath  rest  still  kept  back  for  the  people 
of  God.  It  was  always  so  with  the  Hebrew 
Utopia;  each  new  color  added  to  the  beautiful 
picture  only  made  them  seek  for  a  brighter 
pigment,  a  more  golden  glory  to  spread  upon 
the  canvass ;  the  nobler  the  type  of  manhood 
achieved  by  them,  the  more  they  longed  for  a 
manhood  noble  beyond  their  highest  dreams, 
and  thus  it  became  at  last  possible  that  God, 
having  through  long  centuries  spoken  to  Israel 
in  the  prophets,  could  in  the  end  of  the  days 
speak  to  them  in  a  Son. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  this 
we  ought  to  begin  by  observing  that  the  word 
Messianic,  which  may  be  used  interchangeably 
with  Utopian  as  applied  to  the  hope  of  Israel, 
has  not  in  the  Bible  the  invariable  significance 
which  has  been  given  to  it  since  the  coming  of 
our  Lord.  No  doubt  the  Utopian  hopes  of 
Israel  came  more  and  more  to  cluster  around  a 
person,  as  Israel  came  more  and  more  to  realize 
the  failure  of  the  nation  to  attain  to  ideal  good¬ 
ness  ;  and  unquestionably  the  actual  fulfillment 
of  these  hopes  was  in  him  whom  we  know  as 
the  Christ.  But  the  Greek  word  Christ  and 
the  Hebrew  word  Messiah  have  no  more  re¬ 
stricted  meaning  than  the  English  word 
Anointed,  which  properly  translates  them ;  and 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  term  Messiah  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  many  persons.  David  says  that  Saul 
is  Jehovah’s  Messiah,  giving  that  as  his  reason 
why  he  refrained  from  killing  him  in  the  cave, 
and  when  he  penetrated  to  his  tent.  Aaron 
was  called  Jehovah’s  Messiah,  and  in  Leviticus 
iv.  8  the  same  word  refers  to  any  future  high 
priest.  Even  Cyrus,  who  released  exiled  Israel 
from  captivity  and  sent  them  back  to  their 
land,  is  Jehovah’s  Messiah.  In  other  words, 
the  Messianic  ideal  was  a  development,  like 
the  other  ideals  of  a  perfect  state. 

We  see  this  development  most  clearly  in 
tracing  the  application  of  the  title,  “Servant 
of  Jehovah,’’  which  is  used  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  more  frequently  than  the  word  Messiah 
and  with  the  same  import.  It  becomes  very 
evident  as  we  study  prophecy  that  this  title 
was  originally  applied  to  the  Jewish  state, 
whose  members  in  a  collective  capacity  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  realize  ideal  perfection,  and  thus 
serve  Jehovah’s  purpose  as  ministers  of  salva¬ 
tion  to  others.  By  degrees  the  ideal  grew  so 
high  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  applied  to 
the  whole  community:  its  application  became 
limited  to  the  remnant,  the  truly  God-fearing 
and  obedient  few,  to  whom  Isaiah  looks  as  the 
only  hope  of  Israel — the  only  portion  of  the 
community  in  which  God’s  promises  can  be 
made  good.  It  is  the  remnant  who  are  called 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  some  chapters  of 
Isaiah  and  elsewhere.  At  last  the  ideal  had 
become  so  transcendentally  glorious  that  only 
a  divine-human  Messiah  could  fulfill  it  and 
make  it  a  reality. 

For  example,  when  Moses  foretells  the  advent 
of  the  prophet  whom  God  would  raise  up  like 
unto  himself  (Deut.  xviii.  15)  his  prophecy  ia 
no  doubt  capable  of  being  explained  to  refer 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  entire  con¬ 
text  shows  what  our  knowledge  of  the  small 
degree  of  spiritual  development  of  Israel  at  that 
time  would  lead  us  to  expect,  that  the  most  the 
people  could  at  that  time  understand,  or  antici¬ 
pate,  was  that  just  as  Moses  had  brought  the 
first  clear  revelation  of  the  divine  will  in  the 
form  of  law,  so  in  the  Golden  Age  one  would  be 
raised  up  who  would  be  the  mediator  of  a  still 
greater  divine  enlightenment,  a  more  complete 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 

Divine  enlightenment  was  from  first  to  last 
the  central  fact  of  the  Hebrew  Utopia.  Isaiah 
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gave  the  watchword  of  the  Perfect  State  when 
he  cried:  “O  je  house  of  Israel,  come  ye,  and 
let  ns  walk  in  the  light  of  Jehovah!’’  This,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  says,  snms  np  the  whole  ideal 
in  one  word:  to  walk  in  the  light  of  Jehovah 
is  to  have  the  possibility  of  perfection. 

But  a  great  deal  of  what  we  call  prophecy 
has  no  reference  to  the  Messiah  in  any  capac¬ 
ity.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  in  ques¬ 
tion,  that  to  which  the  name,  "The  Hebrew 
Utopia’’  has  been  given,  an  ideal  of  the  Perfect 
State  whose  supreme  ruler  is  God. 

This  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be,  not  in 
heaven  but  on  earth.  The  children  of  Israel 
understood  the  seat  of  their  Utopia  to  be  Pal¬ 
estine.  The  land  was  as  important  a  part  of 
the  promise  to  Abraham  as  the  people.  The 
hope  of  possession  of  the  Promised  land  inspires 
the  whole  patriarchal  history,  and  is  the  centre 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  as  well  as  of  the 
long  struggles  under  the  Judges  and  early 
kings.  The  possession  of  the  land  was  no 
doubt  only  a  means  to  an  end.  The  purpose  for 
which  Abraham  and  his  descendants  were  sep¬ 
arated  from  other  nations  was  that  Israel 
might  be  a  blessing  to  the  world;  but  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land  seemed  a  necessary  means  to 
this  end.  The  Utopian  ideal  was  of  "the  holy 
nation  in  possession  of  the  holy  land,  ’  ’  and  the 
land  was  an  essential  factor  in  the  ideal. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Israel,  being  un¬ 
faithful,  lost  the  land:  the  very  meaning  of 
their  national  existence  required  this.  An 
unfaithful  people  in  the  land  of  promise  and 
blessing  would  be  an  outrage  to  the  moral 
sense :  and  of  all  the  words  addressed  to  the 
exiled  people  none  are  brighter,  more  inspiring 
than  those  which  describe  the  restoration  of 
the  land  to  itt  part  in  the  purpose  of  blessing. 
I  am  returned  to  Zion.  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem.  So  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  called 
A  city  of  fidelity,  and  the  mountain  of  Jehovah 
Sabaoth  the  holy  mountain,  as  Zechariah  adds. 
The  summing  up  of  Joel’s  glorious  prophecy 
is  that  Jehovah  dwells  in  Zion  (iii.  21).  The 
name  of  Ezekiel’s  new  Jerusalem  was  Here  is 
Ood  (xlviii.  85,  the  last  words  of  the  book). 
It  is  very  significant  that  the  prophecy  which 
for  generations  was  believed  to  be  the  earliest 
written  book  of  prophecy — that  of  Jonah — 
should  have  for  its  central  thought  the  earliest 
ideal  of  the  Hebrew  people,  the  promise  to 
Abraham  that  all  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed  in  his  seed.  The  book  of  Jonah  stands 
apart  from  all  literature  of  the  early  time,  yet 
it  is  in  the  line  of  God’s  avowed  purpose ;  show¬ 
ing  that  he  has  as  complete  a  care  for  heathen 
peoples  as  for  his  own  chosen  nation.  The 
closing  verse  of  that  prophecy  is  the  final  senti¬ 
ment  of  all  prophecy  (iv.  11):  Should  not  I 
have  pity  on  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are 
more  than  six  score  thousand  persons  that  cannot 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand; 
and  also  much  cattle  t  L.  S.  H. 


A  very  important  reform  under  contempla¬ 
tion  by  the  Charter  Commission  is  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Court  with  its  accompanying  probation 
system.  To  take  children  into  the  criminal 
courts,  however  heinous  the  wrong  they  may 
have  committed,  is  in  itself  little  short  of  crim¬ 
inal,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  same  system 
of  penalty  which  prevails  with  grown  up 
offenders  shows  a  lamentable  hiatus  between 
present  day  psychology  and  present  day  crim¬ 
inal  practice.  It  is  both  nn- Christian  and  un¬ 
civilized  to  subject  children  who  have  played 
ball  in  the  streets,  or  whose  parents  may  have 
sent  them  out  to  beg,  to  the  degrading  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  court-room  where  drunkards, 
disorderly  persons  and  habitual  criminals  are 
tried;  not  to  speak  of  the  special  knowledge 
and  special  sympathy  which  are  required  in 
dealing  with  the  offences  of  children. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

CALVARY. 

Under  an  H^astern  sky, 

Amid  a  rabble’s  cry, 

A  Man  went  forth  to  die 
For  me. 

Thorn.crowned  His  blessed  bead, 

Blood-stained  His  every  tread : 

Cross-laden,  on  He  «ped, 

For  me. 

PiercedlthrouKh  His  hands  and  feet, 

Three  hours  o’er  Him  beat 
Fierce  rays  of  noontide  heat, 

For  me. 

Thus  weri  Thou  made  all  mine: 

Lord,  make  me  wholly  Thine; 

Grant  grace  and  strength  divine 
To  me. 

In  thought  and  word  and  deed. 

Thy  will  to  do.  O  lead 
My  soul,  e’en  though  it  bleed. 

To  Thee.  —Anon. 

SHALL  CHILDREN  BE  WHIPPED! 

If  a  boy  is  to  learn  not  to  strike,  what  will 
he  think  if  his  parents  strike  him?  Are  they 
under  different  obligations  in  this  matter?  Is 
it  right  for  them  to  resort  to  physical_yiolence 
because  they  are  parents,  when  it  is' not  right 
for  him  to  adopt  similar  methods  with  his 
playmates? 

"Stop  your  screaming,  Jennie,  or  I’ll  give 
yon  a  whipping.’’  Jennie,  aged  three!  screams 
right  on.  Her  mother  seizes  her  impatiently- 
"Stop  your  noise!  You’re  a  great  big  baby!’’ 
Jennie  does  not  stop.  She  is  b6xed~bn  the  ears 
and  cries  the  louder.  Finally  she  is  thrust  out 
of  sight,  where  she  cries  it  out.  In  a  half  an 
hour  Jennie,  still  sulky  but  at  play,  gets  angry 
with  her  playmate  and  snatches  away  her  toys. 
Then  she  slaps  her  face.  Both  cry  and  two 
mothers  intervene,  each  convincdof  the  deprav¬ 
ity  of  the  other’s  child.  The  question  is, 
whether  it  paid  to  whip  Jennie? 

1  Parents  who  scream  at  their  children  in  un* 
controlled  impatience  have  no  resort  but  vio¬ 
lence.  A  blow  naturally  follows  a  weak  exhi¬ 
bition  of  temper.  A  child  knows  that  he  is 
struck  chiefly  because'' he  is  a  child.  And  he 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  so 
big  that  neither  parent  will  dare  to  strike  him. 

2  But  what  of  the  deliberate  whippings  given 
conscientiously  and  sorrowfully  by  parents  who 
think  only  of  their  duty?  Are  not  these  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good? 

Perhaps  so.  And  yet  every  one  who  strikes 
a  child  thereby  confesses  the  failure  of  his 
own  personal  influence  and  sacrifices,  to  some 
extent,  both  his  own  and  his  child’s  self-re¬ 
spect.  For  this  loss  there  is  no  equivalent 
gain.  Possibly  obedience  is  more  immediate 
because  of  the  whipping.  But  the  obedience 
is  grudgingly  given.  And  deep  in  the  soul  of 
the  one  who  has  been  struck  there  will  be  a 
scar  which  will  remain  as  a  reminder. 

There  are  times  when  sharp  discipline  is 
necessary,  both  for  the  good  of  the  child  and 
the  true  life  of  the  home.  But  the  method  of 
such  discipline  cannot  be  right  if  it  endangers 
the  purity  of  the  friendship  which  ought  to 
exist  between  parent  and  child,  or  abates  in  the 
smallest  degree  either’s  respect  for  the  other. 

A  lion  tamer  will  have  to  use  the  whip  but 
the  relation  finally  established  between  the 
man  and  the  beast  is  not  one  of  mutual  confi¬ 
dence.  Peu^nts  who  pose  as  lion  tamers  cannot 
also  be  their  children’s  friends.  It  would  be 
well  if  every  parent  would  reflect  on  this  be¬ 
fore  the  first  whipping  is  administered. 

Sorrows  are  often  like  clouds,  which,  though 
black  when  they  are  passing  over  ns,  when 
they  are  past  become  as  if  they  were  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  God,  thrown  off  in  purple  and  gold 
along  the  sky.— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


HOW  MARGARITA  SAVED  THE  CHILDREN. 

A  TRUK  STORY  OF  THE  GALVESTON  FI  OOD. 

Cornelia  S  E.Ward 

Margarita  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see 
how  the  terrible  storm  was  progressing.  To 
her  horror,  she  saw  that  the  great  Gulf  of 
Mexico  was  rolling  in  waves  mountain  high, 
it  seemed  to  her,  and  even  as  she  looked  the 
water  began  to  come  up  their  own  street. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  until  it  dashed 
against  their  frail  wooden  house,  making  it 
tremble  and  creak  like  a  ship  in  a  tempest. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  as  if  paralyzed, 
when  the  water  burst  into  the  room  through 
the  doorway  and  windows,  but  it  was  only  a 
moment  until  she  turned  towards  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  all  in  the  water.  The  youngest, 
Tina  and  Tito,  the  four-years-old  twins,  were 
screaming  with  fright  and  clinging  to  some 
already  floating  chair.  Angelica,  Mario  and 
Victorio  were  bolding  with  pale  faces  to  the 
still  steady  bedstead.  Quick  as  a  flash, 
Margarita  put  the  twins  upon  the  bed  and  told 
the  other  three  to  climb  upon  it. 

The  great  waves  were  still  coming  in,  the 
water  was  getting  higher,  the  bedstead  was 
even  now  swimimng,  and  there  was  only  the 
gathering  darkness  and  storm  without,  and 
no  boat  to  rescue  them  from  their  little  one¬ 
storied  home  in  the  low-lying  street.  Margarita 
could  hear  voices  and  calls  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  houses,  where  strong  men  had  come  to  save 
their  wives  and  children ;  but  she  was  the  only 
one  to  do  for  these  children.  Her  sturdy 
Italian  father  had  been  lost  in  a  storm  three 
years  before,  and  only  last  year  the  mother, 
worn  out  with  the  struggle  to  keep  the  mouths 
of  her  children  fllled  with  bread  and  their 
bodies  clothed,  had  lain  down  one  day  and  her 
tired  heart  ceased  to  beat.  Since  then 
Margarita  had  been  the  bread-winner,  though 
only  flfteen.  She  was  tall  and  well  developed, 
and  no  mature  bookkeeper  had  ever  done  more 
careful  work  than  she  in  the  small  store  where 
she  earned  hers  and  the  children’s  bread. 

A  thought  came  to  Margarita.  She  seized  a 
sheet,  tore  it  into  strips,  fastened  the  children 
together  with  this,  even  twelve  -  year  -  old 
Mario.  She  pulled  the  bed  to  the  doorway, 
took  the  door  from  its  hinges,  and  placed  the 
children  on  the  improvised  raft,  now  floating 
on  the  water.  Out  of  the  doorway  she  stepped, 
pushing  before  her  the  precious  load.  Steps, 
logs,  barrels,  boxes,  and  other  things  were  now 
floating  in  the  street,  and  she  bad  to  steer  her 
loaded  door  through  these.  The  water  was  up 
to  her  elbows  then  and  still  rising,  but  the 
words  of  the  Psalter  of  the  Sunday  before  came 
to  her:  "The  Lord  is  my  helper, ’’ and  they 
kept  ringing  through  her  head  like  a  deep- 
toned  bell,  as  she  struggled  onward.  He  bad 
never  failed  her  yet ;  he  would  help  her  now. 

The  great,  strong  government  building  was 
what  she  was  aiming  for.  She  would  be  free 
to  go  there  and  take  the  children.  It  was 
looming  before  her  now,  and  it  was  well,  as 
the  water  was  now  level  with  her  shoulders. 
Once  she  thought  all  was  lost,  for  a  great  piece 
of  drift-wood  crashed  against  her  door,  giving 
such  a  shock  that  the  children’s  teeth  chat¬ 
tered  with  terror,  but  she  warded  off  the  next 
blow  by  receiving  it  with  her  left  aim.  Her 
left  arm  hung  limp  emd  broken  at  her  side 
from  the  blow,  but  her  strong  right  arm 
steadied  the  raft  for  a  few  minutes  more,  until 
she  felt  her  feet  touching  the  steps  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  building.  The  water  was  up  to  her 
chin,  and  she  was  weak  and  faint  from  pain 
and  exhaustion.  '  ‘  The  Lord  is  my  helper,  ’  ’ 
she  said,  and  that  was  all  she  knew  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Strong  arms  had  caught  Margarita  and  lifted 
her  np,  and  strong  men  bad  carried  the  door 
with  its  living  burden  np  the  steps,  and  when 
the  heroic  sister  at  last  recovered  from  the 
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nervous  shock,  she  said  to  the  hospital  nurse 
bending  over  her:  “  ‘In  the  Lord  put  I  my 
trust.  ’  He  has  been  my  helper  in  the  flood  and 
will  be  forever.” — Southern  Churchman. 

Navasato,  Texas. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

KMPEROB  WILLIAM  AS  A  FATHER. 

But  it  is  at  the  final  hours  of  a  busy  day 
that  he  becomes  a  loving  father,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  every  other  theme.  Surrounded  by  his 
‘little  gang, ’’as  he  loves  to  call  the  seven 
children,  he  joins  them  in  all  sorts  of  fun  and 
frolic.  They  tumble  and  play  and  monopolize 
every  inch  of  him,  while  the  mother  stands  by 
and  enjoys  this  rarest  picture  of  earthly  bliss. 
The  photographs  of  his  loved  ones  invariably 
accompany  him  on  his  travels,  and  may  be  seen 
the  first  thing  in  his  cabin  or  in  his  room  in 
some  distant  castle.  He  never  returns  home 
without  bringing  a  present  for  each.  Thus, 
while  taking  leave  of  an  aristocratic  gathering 
at  Hamburg  recently,  the  ladies  of  the  party 
handed  him  seven  pretty  boxes  of  choice  candy 
for  ‘‘the  little  gang.”  ‘‘I  thank  yon,”  he 
said,  with  undisguised  feeling  ‘‘I  have  vis¬ 
ited  Petersburg,  Copenhagen  and  Vienna  the 
past  year,  but  outside  of  Hamburg  uo  one  re¬ 
membered  my  little  ones.  Yon  may  fancy, 
ladies,  what  a  joy  there’ll  be  when  I  reach 
home;”  and  in  truth  it  was  a  circus,  for  on 
returning  from  such  trips  the  emperor  himself 
unpacks  the  trunks  in  presence  of  ‘  ‘  the  seven,  ’  ’ 
and  the  baby  often  gets  on  top  and  monopo¬ 
lizes  the  contents.  It  is  a  picture  fit  for  a 
painter — a  theme  for  a  poet.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
greatest  possible  measure  of  earthly  happiness 
— for  an  emperor  not  excepted.  —  Leslie’s 
Weekly. 

Dr.  Hillis  of  Brooklyn  relates  that  recently 
meeting  a  colored  brother  in  the  ministry,  the 
brother  in  black,  bringing  up  the  subject  of  the 
higher  criticism,  remarked:  ‘‘It’s  making 
things  pretty  hot  at  our  church ;  one  of  my 
deacons  who  is  down  on  it  comes  to  prayer¬ 
meeting  and  prays,  ‘O  Lord,  bless  out  pastor 
and  help  him  to  bring  old  treasures  out  of  the 
Word,  ’  while  another  deacon  who  believes  in 
it  follows  him  and  prays,  ‘O  Lord,  bless  our 
pastor  and  help  him  to  bring  new  treasures  out 
of  the  Word.  ’  Betwixt  these  two  deacons  and 
the  Lord,  ’  ’  said  the  colored  brother,  ‘  ‘  they 
keep  me  black  and  blue.  ’  ’  Dr.  Hillis  naively 
added  that  he  supposed  the  deacons  kept  the 
minister  blue,  while  the  Lord  kept  him  black. 

The  Bishop  of  London  told  a  quaint  story  at 
a  meeting  in  support  of  the  Children’s  Country 
Holiday  Fund,  held  at  the  Speaker’s  House, 
Westminster.  His  lordship  was  illustrating 
how  the  children  of  the  poor  reason  from  ex¬ 
perience-early  begun  and  too  often  sad.  A 
little  ,  East- end  girl  was  being  examined  upon 
the  question  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  teacher 
had  got  as  far  as  the  repentance  of  the  prodi¬ 
gal  and  his  eating  of  the  swine-husks,  when 
she  inquired,  ‘‘What  else  could  he  have  done?” 
The  child  replied,  ‘‘He  could  have  pawned  his 
little  girl’s  boots.” 


TRUSTING  JESUS. 

Martha  Shepard  Lippiucott 
“Come  unto  me,  ye  weary  ones 
And  I  will  give  you  rest.’’ 

How  many  souls  the  Savior’s  words 
Have  comforted  and  blest. 

Then  let  ns  ever  trust  in  him. 

And  comfort  he  will  give 
And  teach  our  ever  seeking  souls 
The  truest  way  to  live. 

Moorebtown,  N.  J. 

Manners  are  the  happy  ways  of  doing  things 
— each  one  a  stroke  of  genius  or  of  love,  now 
repeated  and  hardened  into  usage.  —  B.  W. 
Emerson. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

COME,  LITTLE  LEAVES. 

George  Cooper- 

“Come,  little  leaves,’’  said  the  wind  one  day, 
“Come  over  the  meadows  with  me  and  play; 

Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold. 

For  summer  is  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold.’’ 

Soon  as  the  leaves  beard  the  wind’s  loud  call, 
Down  they  came  fluttering,  one  and  all; 

Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew. 
Singing  the  sweet  little  song  they  knew. 

“Cricket,  good-by.  we’ve  been  friends  so  long. 
Little  brook,  sing  us  your  farewell  song; 

Say  you  are  sorry  to  see  us  go; 

Ah,  you  will  miss  us,  right  well  we  know, 

“Dear  little  lambs  in  your  fleecy  fold. 

Mother  will  keep  you  from  harm  and  cold; 

Fondly  we  watched  you  In  vale  and  glade 
Say,  will  yon  dream  of  our  loving  shade?’’ 

Dancing  and  whirling,  the  little  leaves  went. 
Winter  had  called  them,  and  they  were  content; 
Soon,  fast  asleep  in  their  eart  'y  beds. 

The  snow  laid  a  coverlid  over  their  heads. 


CITY  SQUIRRELS. 

The  city  fathers  in  one  of  the  pre‘”,  st  West¬ 
ern  towns  have  passed  an  ordinance  which  for¬ 
bids  aU  hunting  of  squirrels  within  its  limits. 
The  result  is  that  the  well  shaded  streets  and 
lawns  of  the  ‘‘Forest  City”  of  Illinois  are  alive 
with  beantifnl  red  squirrels,  which  play  and 
eat,  gather  nuts  aud  raise  their  little  families 
without  fear  of  harm.  The  boys  and  girls  love 
to  watch  their  pranks  and  they  are  sometimes 
coddled  too  much  for  their  good.  The  squir¬ 
rels  that  are  fed  regularly  by  kind  hearted 
housekeepers  grow  lazy  and  do  not  lay  up 
enough  food  of  their  own  for  the  long  winter  to 
come.  When  snow  and  sleet  hide  the  nuts  and 
seeds  under  an  icy  cover  so  tight  that  the 
hungry  squirrels  cannot  get  at  them,  and  the 
people  forget  to  put  out  food  or  are  away  from 
home,  then  the  poor  little  fellows  are  starved 
and  cannot  resist  the  cold.  They  are  found 
dead  in  their  nests,  all  because  they  spent  the 
summer  and  autumn  in  nothing  but  play.  So 
their  human  friends  have  learned  not  to  be  too 
kind  to  them,  for  unwise  indulgence  is  an  in¬ 
jury  to  squirrels  or  to  children. 

The  little  mothers  in  fur  are  found  to  be 
ready  to  care  for  their  fuzzy  babies  at  the  cost 
of  their  own  comfort.  Mother  squirrels  are 
sometimes  seen  with  half  the  hair  gone  from 
their  tails  and  later,  perhaps,  with  tails  as 
naked  as  a  rat’s.  They  pull  the  hairs  out  of 
thier  fine  bushy  tails  to  make  a  soft,  warm  bed 
for  their  little  ones.  Rabbits  in  Canada  also 
pluck  the  hair  from  their  own  breasts  to  wrap 
their  baby  bunnies  in,  because  these  are  born 
quite  naked,  and  the  Canada  climate  is  cold. 

One  would  hardly  think  that  such  bright  lit¬ 
tle  folks  as  squirrels  would  ever  be  crazy;  but 
almost  all  animals  are  known  sometimes  to  go 
wild  in  this  sense.  Dogs  and  even  elephants 
get  stark  ‘  ‘  mad,  ’  ’  and  so  do  squirrels.  A  doc¬ 
tor  in  this  city  of  squirrels  lately  told  the 
writer  the  two  following  incidents :  A  little 
child  was  one  day  playing  under  a  tree  in  which 
was  a  squirrel’s  nest.  Its  mother  was  watch¬ 
ing  it  from  the  window,  and  saw  a  squirrel 
jump  from  the  tree  to  the  top  of  her  child’s 
head  and  try  to  bite  through  tue  hood  it  wore. 
This  the  squirrel  did  several  times,  till  the 
mother  went  out  to  drive  it  away.  Instead  of 
running  up  the  tree,  the  squirrel  attacked  the 
lady  and  drove  her  backward  till  she  fell  and 
hurt  her  head  so  badly  that  the  doctor,  who 
told  the  story,  had  to  be  called  to  dress  it.  By 
this  time  the  father  of  the  child  had  come  to 
the  rescue.  The  squirrel  sprang  at  him  with 
teeth  and  claws.  •  Only  after  it  had  been  beaten 
to  death  did  the  crazy  little  creature  give  up 
its  fierce  attempts  to  bite  and  scratch.  The 
doctor  knew  of  another  snoh  case,  which  he 
said  was  doubtless  animal  insanity. 

What  becomes  of  the  young  squirrels  when 


they  have  grown  old  enough  to  leave  their 
parental  home?  All  at  once  they  disappear 
and  are  never  seen  again  near  the  tree  which 
has  been  their  cradle.  A  man  in  the  city  of 
which  we  write  happened  to  see  a  squirrel 
“flitting.”  Early  one  Sunday  morning  the 
mother  ran  down  the  family  tree  aud  started 
away,  with  her  grown-up  children  chasing 
after  her.  She  led  them  down  into  a  steep 
railway  cut,  up  the  bank  on  the  other  side,  and 
then  to  a  piece  of  woods  half  a  mile  from  home. 
Here  she  played  with  them  a  while,  and  finally 
scurried  back  alone,  leaving  the  young  squir« 
rels  to  make  nests  of  their  own.  J.  H.  E. 


MOTHERS  IN  COUNSEL. 

Most  valuable  and  important  among  Oonven- 
tions  is  that  of  the  Assembly  of  Mothers.  The 
New  York  State  Assembly,  of  which  Mrs. 
David  O.  Mears  of  Albany  is  the  President, 
will  meet  in  Buffalo,  October  30,  31  and  No¬ 
vember  1,  1900.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  last  year  these  earnest  and  intelligent 
women  met  in  Albany,  the  Assembly  Ohamber 
of  the  Capitol  being  opened  to  them  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  and  other  distinguished  speak¬ 
ers  lending  their  presence  and  voices  to  the 
cause.  A  reception  was  also  given  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  at  the  executive  mansion.  This 
Convention  aroused  much  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
terest  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  program  arranged 
for  Buffalo  will  prove  equally  inspiring.  It 
spreads  a  feast  of  good  things  before  mothers, 
teachers  and  all  interested  in  that  sacred,  im¬ 
portant  institution,  “The  American  Home.” 
We  observe  with  gratification  that  a  portion  of 
each  morning  is  devoted  to  Child  Study  in  the 
Home,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  most  helpfnl 
feature  of  the  gathering.  Distinguished  speak¬ 
ers  are  to  be  present  and  vital,  interesting  top¬ 
ics  to  be  discussed  all  through  the  session. 
The  “Mother  Work”  is  growing  throughout  the 
country  and  the  outlook  for  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Mothers  and  the  New  York  State 
Mothers’  Assembly  is  full  of  promise. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

An  interesting  Conference  on  the  Spiritual 
Life  will  be  held  in  Mount  Pleasant  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Liverpool,  on  the  15th,  16th  and 
17th  of  this  month,  under  the  auspices  of  that 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Con¬ 
ference  is  called  because  of  the  profound  con¬ 
viction  of  the  Synod  that  one  urgent  need  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  everywhere  is  of  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  spiritual  insight  and  power.  The 
strong  desire  is  expressed  that  the  Church  shall 
enter  the  new  century  “baptized  afresh  with 
the  spirit  of  our  Saviour  reinforced  in  faith 
and  zeal,  and  in  possession  of  that  hopeful  calm 
outlook  on  our  responsibilities  and  difficulties 
which  is  only  given  to  those  who  keep  very 
near  to  Christ.  ’  ’  The  Committee  express  the 
hope  that  the  specific  design  of  the  Conference 
will  be  kept  earnesly  in  view  by  all  who  attend 
and  ask  that  a  special  blessing  be  invoked  on 
it  in  all  churches  on  the  previous  Sunday 
evening.  We  shall  be  careful  to  report  to  our 
readers  salient  features  of  this  important  Con¬ 
ference. 


Doing  nothing  at  all  is  often  the  worst  kind 
of  wrong  doing.  Simply  failing  to  do  what 
we  ought  to  do  may  be  more  inexcusable  than 
any  mistake  in  our  best  methods  of  doing.  If 
we  see  another  by  our  side  in  peril,  and  fail  to 
give  him  warning  or  help  within  our  power, 
his  blood  is  as  clearly  on  onr  head  as  though 
we  had  stricken  him  down  with  a  olnb  or  a 
knife.  What  sentence  of  the  Jndge,  in  the 
great  day  of  aocoont,  can  be  severer  than  “In¬ 
asmuch  as  ye  did  it  not,  depart  from  me”? 
Let  08  watch  and  strive  against  the  righteous 
doom  of  not  doing.— Sunday-School  Times. 
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THE  LATMiN’8  P4GE. 

Theodore  F.  Seward. 

Oalvinism  was  the  granite  foundation  npon 
which  the  tottering  fabric  of  European  civili¬ 
sation  found  its  resting-place  after  centuries  of 
struggle.  The  truth  of  a  divine  Sovereignty 
or  an  eternal  purpose  beneath  the  mutations  of 
society,  gave  strength  and  courage  to  every 
earnest  soul,  whether  of  the  king  on  his  throne 
or  the  peasant  in  his  hut. 

But  the  principles  of  Calvinism  need  to  be 
reconsidered  in  the  light  of  truths  and  laws 
which  were  unknown  when  Presbyterianism 
first  formulated  its  doctrines  with  divine  Sov¬ 
ereignty  as  the  chief  corner  stone.  God,  in¬ 
deed,  is  "infinite,  eternal  and  unchangeable, ’ ’ 
but  man’s  comprehension  of  his  laws  varies 
and  must  ever  vary  to  correspond  with  the  en¬ 
larging  horizon  of  human  thought. 

The  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  not  confined  to  ecclesiastical  channels.  It 
has  never  been  so  confined,  and  probably  it  is 
less  restricted  now  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  laity  have 
their  own  ways  of  looking  at  things  and  their 
ways  have  this  characteristic,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  that  they  are  not  rigidly  bound  by 
any  system  of  theological  thought. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  influence  of 
the  pulpit  upon  the  pews  depends  largely  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  pulpit  understands  the 
pews.  Hence  it  has  been  wittily  said  that  in 
these  days  of  independent  thinking  among  the 
people  the  ministers  are  leading  their  congre¬ 
gations  somewhat  as  a  dog  leads  a  wagon ;  he 
runs  on  ahead,  but  looks  around  once  in  a  while 
to  see  which  way  the  wagon  is  going  to  turn. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  respond  to  the  invi  - 
tation  of  the  editor  of  The  Evangelist  to  give 
some  of  a  layman’s  impressions  of  the  present 
religions  situation.  I  undertake  it  with  the 
hope  that  other  lay  opinions  beside  my  own 
may  be  expressed ;  that  men  and  women  who 
read  the  paper  may  be  led  to  send  me  their 
ideas,  and  that  this  department  may  in  that 
way  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  preachers 
as  well  as  to  onrsselves. 

B^It  will  be  my  purpose  in  the  earlier  issues  of 
this  page  to  emphasize  certain  principles  which 
(in  my  judgment)  have  not  received  sufficient 
attention  in  the  past.  The  first  of  these  I  oall 
THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  childhood 
has  had  no  place  in  the  various  systems  of 
formulated  theology.  The  essential  distinction 
between  his  message  and  that  of  Buddha,  Con¬ 
fucius  and  all  other  founders  of  religions  is 
right  at  this  point.  They  told  the  children 
that  they  must  become  like  their  disciples. 
Jesus  told  his  disciples  that  they  must  become 
like  little  children.  "Verily,  verily  I  say  unto 
yon,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  therein.’’  This  shows  that  there  is  no 
gateway  from  the  realm  of  the  material  to  the 
realm  of  the  spiritual,  but  the  gateway  of  a 
childlike  spirit  and  disposition. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  childhood 
which  are  essential  to  spiritual  life? 

1.  The  characteristic  of  unconsciousness, 
self-forgetfulness  and  absolute  trust.  The 
mature  Christian  is  told  that  he  must  attain  a 
state  of  complete  surrender,  but  the  little  child 
is  in  that  condition  by  nature.  It  is  entirely 
free  from  the  self-imposed  limitations  of  adult 
thoughk 

S.  An  open  and  unprejudiced  mind.  A  mod¬ 
em  writer  speaks  of  the  slow  development  of 
the  race  as  resulting  from  "the  infinite  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  human  mind  to  resist  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  ideas.’’  But  this  conservatism 
does  not  result  so  much  from  a  positive  resist¬ 
ance  as  from  the  fact  that  the  adult  mind  is 
already  occupied.  It  is  like  a  citadel  whose 
ooonpants  repel  indiscriminately  all  who  ap¬ 


proach  it,  treating  all  alike  as  intruders  and 
enemies.  But  the  child’s  mind  is  free ;  ready 
to  receive  impressions  and  giving  an  equal 
welcome  to  all. 

3.  A  capacity  for  other-worldliness.  Little 
children  live  in  a  world  of  their  own— a  world 
of  imagination.  To  the  boy  the  hobby-horse 
is  a  real  horse  on  which  he  makes  real  jour¬ 
neys  to  far-off  cities  and  countries.  To  the 
girl  the  doll  is  a  real  child  which  is  petted, 
scolded,  sent  to  school,  introduced  into  society. 
To  both  boy  and  girl  the  fairy  world  is  a  real 
world  peopled  with  real  beings.  It  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  supposed  that  the  faith  of  childhood 
in  a  fairy  world  belongs  only  to  that  period  of 
life,  and  should  disappear  in  the  process  of  a 
normal  development.  But  in  the  light  of  this 
new  spiritual  dispensation,  we  see  the  error  of 
this  thought.  Little  children  live  in  an  unseen 
world,  peopled  with  the  creatures  of  their  im¬ 
agination,  because  man  is  spiritual  and  is  ere 
ated  to  live  in  an  unseen  world — the  realm  of 
spirit.  The  fairyland  of  the  child’s  mind  is 
intended  to  be  replaced  by  the  spiritual  home 
of  the  adult  mind.  If  we  learn  aright  the 
lessons  taught  by  our  own  childhood,  we  shall 
know  that  "the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal.  ’  ’ 

Children  are  naturally  spiritual  until  we 
train  them  into  our  own  materialistic  ways  of 
thinking.  Hence  the  parents  who  are  trying  to 
live  in  the  light  of  spiritual  rather  than  intel¬ 
lectual  truth  find  the  little  ones  of  their  house¬ 
hold  beautifully  responsive  to  their  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  idea  of  an  unseen  guidance  is 
native  to  their  being.  That  the  heavenly 
Father  should'  answer  prayer  and  fulfill  his 
promises  literally  is  to  them  a  matter  of 
course.  The  following  incident  illustrates  the 
point. 

The  oldest  son  in  a  certain  spiritually  minded 
family  had  gone  to  the  Spanish  war.  It  was 
known  that  an  important  battle  was  to  occur 
on  a  certain  date.  Notwithstanding  the  faith 
of  the  family  in  spiritual  things,  their  hearts 
were  on  that  day  filled  with  natural  fears  and 
forebodings  which  they  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing.  In  the  midst  of  a  conversation  on 
the  subject,  the  pet  of  the  household,  a  boy 
of  about  five,  slipped  out  of  the  room.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  retnnrned  and  said  with  great  confi¬ 
dence,  "It’s  all  right.  I’ve  been  praying  for 
Harry,  and  I  know  that  he  won  t  be  shot.  *’ 

The  event  proved  that  he  was  correct.  When 
the  son  returned  home  they  felt  some  hesita¬ 
tion  about  speaking  to  him  of  the  incident,  as 
he  was  not  usually  interested  in  religious 
ideas.  But  they  decided  to  do  so  and  to  their 
surprise  he  said,  "Yes,  I  believe  that.  The 
bullets  were  flying  thick  around  me  that  day 
when  all  at  once  I  felt  a  consciousness  that  I 
was  protected.  All  my  fear  passed  away,  and 
I  went  through  the  battle  like  one  with  a 
charmed  life.  ‘  ‘  The  little  boy  was  then  asked 
what  he  said  when  he  prayed  for  Harry.  He 
replied,  "Oh,  I  went  by  myself  and  I  just  kept 
saying  over  and  over,  'A  thousand  shall  fall  at 
thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand, 
but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee,  ’  and  by-and- 
bye  something  told  me  that  he  wouldn’t  be 
hit.’’ 


The  prayer,  "Now  I  lay  me,  ’’  that  is  so  uni¬ 
versally  taught  to  the  little  children  has  one 
undesirable  feature.  It  introduces  the  idea  of 
death  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  child’s  con¬ 
scious  thought,  and  fixes  it  in  the  mind  by  daily 
repetition : 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep; 

'  I  pray  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep. 

If  I  should  die  before  I  Wake, 

I  pray  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  take. 

Why  may  it  not  be  changed  from  the  thought 
of  death  to  the  thought  of  life,  and  of  God’s 
constant  presence  and  protecting  oare?  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  form: 


Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep; 

I  pray  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep; 

Thy  love  be  with  me  through  the  night. 

And  bless  me  with  the  morning  light. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  my  readers  on 
this  or  any  other  topic. 

ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

Presbytery  of  Gujaret  and  Katsiwar. — 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  possible 
each  country  should  have  its  own  Ohnrch 
organization,  the  Irish  General  Assembly  has 
set  off  this  Presbytery  to  be  the  nucleus  of  an 
Indian  Presbyterianism.  The  native  pastors 
and  elders  are  to  be  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  new  Presbytery  and  the  missionaries 
will  be  their  counsellors.  This  is  a  good  step 
as  leading  to  an  independent  native  Church  in 
Northern  India. 

The  Worship  of  Relics.— Cromwell’s  baby- 
clothes  have  been  sold  by  auction  in  London 
for  thirty-two  guineas!  This  tiny  wardrobe 
consisted  of  the  garments  worn  by  Oliver  when 
an  infant  of  a  few  weeks.  They  were  disposed 
of  at  Christie’s.  There  were  three  shirts,  one 
high  top  shirt,  one  knitted  vest  and  six  articles 
for  head  wear.  The  little  lace  hood  was  a 
pretty  little  thing,  and  next  for  choice  came 
the  tiny  shirts.  They  were  of  very  fine  linen 
trimmed  with  Valencinnes  lace.  Miniature 
straps  of  this  lace  insertion  went  across  the 
shoulders,  the  neck  and  baby  armholes  being 
finished  with  edging  to  correspond.  One  pretty 
cap  was  worked  in  fine  needlework  with  the 
words,  "Sweet  Bab,  don’t  cry.’’  1699,  the 
year  of  Cromwell’s  birth,  was  dated  on  this. 

Awaking  in  Northern  Europe.  —  Dr.  H. 
Grattan  Guinness  has  been  off  the  beaten  track 
of  travel  in  parts  of  Russia,  Denmark,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Scandinavia,  and  in  the  current  issue 
of  "Regions  Beyond,’’  gives  the  assurance  that 
during  his  recent  long  journey  he  found  evi¬ 
dences  throughout  Northern  Europe  of  a 
marked  spiritual  revival.  No  fewer  than  four 
hundred  halls  have  been  opened  in  Germany 
and  in  Denmark  during  the  last  twenty  years 
for  Gospel  work.  During  the  same  period  the 
number  of  Evangelical  Nonconformist  Churches 
in  Norway  and  Sweden  has  greatly  increased, 
and  Sunday-schools  have  rapidly  multiplied. 
Free  Gospel  halls  have  been  erected  in  the 
chief  centres  of  Finland.  In  Germany  there 
is  a  strong  movement  for  simple  preaching  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  the  stately  conservative 
Lutheran  establishment.  It  really  appears  as 
if  Continental  Evangelicalism  were  once  more 
lifting  up  its  head  after  a  depression  like  that 
in  England  a  hundred  years  before. 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  Tara’s  Halls! 
—The  London  Commonwealth  says  that  the 
Anglo-Israelites  are  still  finding  the  public  in¬ 
credulous,  especially  the  more  thoughtful  sec¬ 
tion.  The  members  of  the  Royal  Arohseologi- 
oal  Institute,  who  lately  held  their  annual 
summer  meeting  in  Dublin,  visited  the  Hill  of 
Tara,  which,  if  appears,  had  recently  been  the 
scene  of  extensive  excavation’s  at  one  of  its 
most  intersting  points.  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth 
M.P.  president  of  the  institute,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  excursionists,  addressed  a  few  words 
to  the  party  and  said  he  wished  to  protest  with 
all  the  emphasis  he  could  against  the  great 
arohseological  crime  of  which  they  were  wit¬ 
nesses.  Sir  Henry  was  frankly  hard  on  the 
Anglo-Israelites.  He  declared  it  was  sorrow¬ 
ful  to  think  that  the  Hill  of  Tara,  which  was 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  arohseologioal  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  oonntry,  should  have  received 
such  scandalous  treatment  in  pursuit  of  a  child¬ 
ish  and  ridiculous  idea,  altogether  outside  the 
scope  of  all  sane  inquiry.  They  were  standing 
in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  act  of  vandalism 
that  had  occurred  in  his  memory.  He  hoped 
his  words  might  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
a  repetition  of  such  acts.  It  is  understood  that 
the  excavators  to  whom  Sir  Henry  Howorth 
alluded,  h^e  to  find  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
under  the  Hill  of  Tara. 
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The  Potluck  of  the  Day. 

Richard  Wightman. 

Editor’s  Note.— The  title,  “The  Potlnck  of 
the  Day’’  is  an  Emersonian  phrase  chosen  by 
Mr.  Wightman  to  head  his  hit-and-miss 
thoughts  and  observations  told  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  title  and  matter  of  this  department 
of  The  Evangelist  are  copyrighted,  1900,  by 
Richard  Wightman. 

MUSIC  IN  A  CITY  8TKEBT. 

It  was  a  pleasant  June  day  and  neither  heat 
nor  humidity  fretted  the  town.  Tony  and 
Antnro  pushed  their  street-organ  among  the 
brown  stoop-dwellings  jest  west  of  Broadway 
and  made  ready.  The  organ  was  not  exactly 
a  hnrdy-gnrdy.  Its  tones  were  mellower  and 
were  made  by  the  forcing  of  air  through  holes 
of  various  sizes  in  a  strip  of  green  paper  tape 
six  inches  wide,  which  came  out  of  a  slot  in 
the  organ  when  the  crank  was  turned  and  laid 
itself  in  the  cart  in  pre-arranged  folds. 

Tony’s  trousers  were  of  brown  corduroy  and 
flared  from  the  ankle  downward,  while 
Antnro ’s  were  made  of  gray  linen  and  turned 
up  because  too  long.  Both  men  wore  heavy 
woollen  caps  with  black  shining  visors  and 
both  were  brown  and  dirty.  Auturo  was  the 
best  looking  and  needed  but  a  shave  and  a  few 
touches  to  his  smart  hair  to  make  him  even 
noticeable  for  grace  of  countenance.  It  was 
Anturo’s  business  to  walk  slowly  about,  look  up 
to  the  windows  and  smile  for  favors  while 
Tony  turned  the  crank  of  the  organ. 

Tony  and  Antnro  were  queer  in  one  respect— 
they  offered  no  ordinary  music,  playing  only 
the  religions  classics.  Not  one  “popular’’  tune 
did  their  organ  hold,  and  the  size  of  their  ulti¬ 
mate  offering  of  coin  seemed  to  justify  the 
choice  of  selections. 

The  small  crowd  of  listeners  was  interesting. 
One  well-garbed  and  scholarly  idler  leaned 
against  an  iron  railing  and  seemed  to  receive 
every  note  with  critical  ear.  An  ice-man 
swung  his  legs  over  the  danger  sign  at  the 
back  of  his  wagon,  unmindful  of  the  cold  drip¬ 
pings  in  which  he  sat.  A  little  tenement  girl 
with  some  letters  to  mail  stood  by  herself  in 
a  transport  of  self-forgetfulness.  Possibly  the 
music  was  her  only  gospel  that  day. 

Then  some  nice  women  with  parasols  passed 
and  looked  around  twice  before  they  got  to 
the  corner,  and  a  busy  business  man  caught  up 
the  air  and  hummed  it  as  he  dodged  into  Mns- 
ohenheim’s  for  his  2  o’clock  lunch. 

A  worn  woman  with  red  eyelids  stopped  to 
ask  about  the  green  paper  tape  whioh  helped 
to  make  the  music,  and  was  answered  by  a 
bare- headed  old  man  with  a  linen  kerchief 
about  his  throat,  who  smiled  with  ancient 
grace  and  said  much  more  than  the  qnestion 
demanded. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  selection,  Antnro 
had  begun  his  canvass  for  funds,  smiling  up 
at  the  windows  of  the  houses  with  doffed  cap 
or  quietly  approaching  the  individuals  on  the 
walk  with  insinuating  grace,  showing  his 
white  teeth.  Once  a  dime  fell  from  a  window 
and  rolled  into  the  street  near  the  curb,  where¬ 
upon  an  altruistic  newsboy  was  quick  to  pick 
it  out  of  the  slime  and  hand  it  to  Antnro, 
wiping  his  hand  on  the  lining  of  his  jacket. 
And  once  Tony  spat  upon  the  asphalt  and 
scuffed  the  brown  saliva  with  the  sole  of  his 
shoe  by  way  of  apology. 

I  Then  the  music,  the  really  sweet  and  sacred 
music,  stopped.  Four  brown  hands  wheeled 
the  organ  away  and  the  little  group  lost  its 
identity  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  it  had 
gained  it.  And  as  the  well- garbed  and  thought¬ 
ful  man  sank  into  the  leather  chair  in  the  hotel 
corridor  he  thought  two  things — the  first  was : 
A  very  dirty  Italian  can  make  very  beautiful 
musio  if  some  one  will  only  think  out  the 
mechanism  and  give  him  a  crank  to  turn.  And 
the  second :  that  anything— yes,  even  a  hnrdy- 


gnrdy — that  takes  one’s  thoughts  from  mean 
and  sordid  things,  or  ‘ '  puts  one  touch  of  a  rosy 
sunset  into  the  life  of  any  man  or  woman,  ’  ’ 
must  surely  work  under  some  sort  of  a  divine 
commission. 

IN  A  DESERT  PUACE. 

Once  In  a  desert,  ’mid  the  heat, 

I  found  a  rock  and  spring. 

And  now,  within  mv  quiet  home 
Their  ministry  I  sing. 

Long  since  the  rock  and  spring  forgot 
The  worn  and  thirsty  man 

Who  took  the  shade  aud  drank  the  draught. 
When  stopped  the  caravan. 

Exampled  hy  the  rock  and  spring, 

Oh,  Father,  teach  me  yet 

To  hide  where  goes  the  caravan. 

To  serve  and  then  forget. 

ONE  MINI8TEBIAI.  PROBLEM. 

The  faithful  preacher  asks  himself  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  or  so  a  year,  “How  can  I  get  my 
view  of  truth  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  who  will  watch  my  lips  next  Sunday?’’ 
What  a  man  shall  cry  and  how  he  shall  cry  it 
are  exceedingly  important  matters. 

Someone  who  has  been  going  the  round  of 
the  churches  of  Chicago  for  a  year,  reports  that 
the  preachers  in  that  city  are,  according  to  his 
observation,  distinctly  wanting  in  ability  to 
hold  and  persuade  their  hearers  is  concerned. 
He  says  the  average  ward  politician,  who 
speaks  by  no  means  constantly,  has  more  power 
over  his  hearers  than  these  religions  men  who 
have  been  trained  to  their  task.  While  doubt¬ 
less  the  Chicago  politicians  have  some  argu¬ 
ments  at  their  command  which  would  hardly 
be  lawful  for  the  Chicago  clergy  to  use,  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  ministers  might  do 
better  work  as  preachers  if  they  chose  to  qual¬ 
ify  themselves  for  that  work  by  following,  in 
part,  the  example  of  the  politician. 

The  politician  chooses  to  live  among  men  as 
a  man.  The  clergyman  finds  it  difficult  to  live 
among  men  except  as  a  clergy-man.  He  is  apt 
to  be  a  religions  specialist  with  a  specialist’s 
blindess  toward  work  and  life  in  other  lines. 
The  realm  in  whioh  he  moves  is  neither  very 
rea  1  nor  very  serious.  Conversation  is  ad¬ 
justed  to  his  presence.  When  people  meet  him 
on  the  street  they  are  apt  to  be  jocular  after 
he  has  passed.  Thinking  men  tolerate  him  as 
a  sort  of  necessary  divinity  and  merchants 
allow  him  ten  per  cent,  while  charging  the 
politician  full  price.  He  is  professionally  de¬ 
barred  from  personal  contact  with  nine  tenths 
of  the  forms  of  human  activity.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  average  preacher  cannot 
preach? 

The  master  preacher  of  all  time  perfected  his 
art  in  the  market-place.  The  dust  of  the 
highway  was  upon  his  garments  and  he  knew 
about  feasts  and  leprosy  and  tribute  money. 

His  prayer,  “Father,  leave  them  in  the  midst 
of  life  but  make  them  immune,’’  was  a  prayer 
for  good  preaching.  How  well  his  immediate 
successors  realized  his  hope  I 

But  the  preachers  of  to-day  are  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  remove,  and  ministerial  skill  seems  to  be 
tapering.  Let  the  modem  preacher  who  wants 
to  do  well  beware  of  isolation  and  subscribe 
for  “Printer’s  nk, ’’  which  costs  but  five 
dollars  a  year  and  is  more  of  a  help  to  effective 
sermonizing  than  the  average  homiletic  maga¬ 
zine. 

THE  BEST  COMFORT. 

The  best  comfort  is  to  be  fonnd  in  strength. 
If  a  man  is  strong  enough  to  meet  his  sorrows 
and  disappointments  wisely,  they  have  no  sting 
for  him. 

The  sapling  may  need  solace  in  the  storm, 
but  the  big  beech  would  resent  it.  Do  not 
essay  to  comfort  the  latter  with  stereotyped 
assurances  that  “it  is  all  for  the  best.’’  And 
do  not  think  yon  can  bring  real  comfort  to 
the  sapling  except  by  praning  its  branches  and 
poking  with  a  hoe  about  its  roots.  Thus  yon 


may  help  it  to  arrive  at  the  serene  and  suffi¬ 
cient  estate  of  the  big  beech  which  has  learned 
how  to  stand  in  the  evil  day. 


WEST  NEW  TORE  MATTERS. 

Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

“Elmhurst”  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all 
the  rural  estates  among  the  Boston  Hills  of 
West  New  York,  and  is  the  kummer  country 
home  of  the  Clements  of  Buffalo,  who,  like  the 
Clements  of  Alexandria  of  old,  are  spoken  of 
in  all  the  churches  for  their  zeal  and  helpful¬ 
ness  in  the  Gospel. 

Sojourning  there  for  a  few  days  was  to  find 
one’s  self  in  the  focus  of  all  “doings”  in  this 
section,  whereof  therefore  he  can  intelligently 
write. 

Looming  up  already  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  tower  the  summits  of  the  great  ‘  ‘  Pan- 
American,  ’  ’  and  this  is  the  fever  with  whioh 
all  this  west  section  is  now  down.  May  1, 
1900,  it  opens  its  gates  to  the  world,  and  all 
hereabouts  are  on  the  qui  vive  with  prepara, 
tions.  A  morning  run  in  rapid  traps  from 
Elmhurst  and  a  director’s  pass  gave  us  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  closed  up  grounds.  “Its  more 
artistic  and  greater  in  every  way  than 
Chicago,  ”  said  one  of  the  engineers,  “and  I 
worked  on  both  and  ought  to  know.”  Twenty 
or  thirty  American  nationalities  combine  in  it, 
while  its  electric  tower  about  400  feet  high 
and  its  stadium,  with  a  half  mile  track,  will 
hold  them  all.  It  is  bound  to  surpass  all  Ex¬ 
positions  not  excepting  Paris. 

ROCHESTER. 

A  great  reception  is  ready  for  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Brick  Chnrch  on  his  return.  His  family  of 
the  church  can  hardly  wait  for  him  longer.* 
Dr.  Mason  Clarke  of  Brooklyn  has  delighted 
the  Central  Church  people  this  summer.  I 
found  the  chnrch  full  as  it  could  be  to  hear 
him  one  Sunday  in  August. 

There  is  no  more  ohnrchly  edifice  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  than 
Dr.  Harlan’s  Third  Church.  Any  one  can  well 
afford  to  stop  off  at  Rochester  to  see  it  who 
wants  to  see  what  a  Presbyterian  Church  can 
be  made  by  one  in  the  true  reform  spirit  of 
the  Church  Service  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  is  so  generally  popular 
all  over  this  western  section  that  many  will 
like  to  read  this  scrap  from  a  letter  read  to  hie 
people  from  him  the  other  day,  it  is  so  charao- 
teristio  of  the  man : 

This  is  the  last  letter  that  I  expect  to  write 
for  Brick  Chnrch  Life  from  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  That  tells  the  story.  I  am  coming 
back  as  Sartor  Resartus,  whioh,  as  many  of 
our  young  Latin  scholars  would  be  ready  to 
tell  us,  means  ‘  ‘  Taylor  re-Taylored,  ”  or  “  Tay¬ 
lor  made  over.”  The  feeling  with  whioh  I 
contemplate  the  resumption  of  my  ministry 
among  yon  is  nothing  less  than  exultation. 
“What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his 
benefits  toward  me  I”  And  among  the  chief 
of  these  benefits  I  count  the  loyal  and  devoted 
members  and  officers  of  the  Brick  Church,  led 
by  Dr.  Hallock,  who  have  stood  by  and  under 
during  this  year  of  trial,  and  lifted  every  oare 
that  they  could  lift  off  my  heart. 

“God  forbid  that  I  should  sin  against  the 
Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray  for  yon.  ” 

Until  we  meet  again,  and  always. 

Faithfully  yours.  W.  R.  Tatlob. 

GENEVA. 

This  old  home  of  Hogorth,  Nelson  and  othe 
American  Calvins  opens  its  door  to  Synod 
this  revision  fall.  Its  a  fine  place  to  ^sit. 
The  new  monument  to  Bishop  Coxe  is  being 
executed  and  arranged  and  old  Hobart  is  worth 
seeing.  A  note  from  the  Committee  of  Ar¬ 
rangements  promises  China  missionaries  with 
stories  of  their  exile,  and  what  is  equally  timely. 
Dr.  Sanders,  President  of  Biddle  in  North 
Carolina— the  fightings  One-  ^  IheOqlBW 

*  Since  this  was  wtitt^  Dr.  Tig4o|^'1i{P'XeMrned  and 
the  plans  have  hMu  carried  ont;  see  another  mm,— 
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qaeatioD — will  give  an  address  on  the  Present  r'nllpfTP  PiPTlQ  rtmPTlf  “O^***®-  Other  forms  of  exercise  are  at  hand, 

Situation  of  the  Negro  in  North  Carolina  and  X  llO  XXu^dl  Llllulll  too — basket  ball,  tennis,  lacrosse — in  addition 

the  South.  Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin.  to  rowing  which  Lake  Waban  affords ;  and 

At  Elmhurst  a  good  story  was  told  of  one  of  later,  comes  the  regular  physical  training 

the  new  Bishops  of  West  Virginia,  who  was  Wellesley  College. — On  Wednesday,  Sep-  classes  in  the  gymnasium.  Wellesley  firmly 

visiting  hereabouts.  His  bed-room  was  fitted  tember  19,  the  college  opened  for  the  academic  believes  in  the  sound  body  for  the  sound  mind, 
up  in  the  latest  style,  but  he  is  very  plain  year,  1900-1901.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  rejoic-  Academic  appointments  of  lectures,  recita- 
in  his  tastes.  After  his  departure,  the  silver  ing  to  students  and  Faculty  alike,  that  the  tions  and  laboratory  periods  in  science,  litera- 
toilet  articles  from  the  dresser  could  not  be  efforts  to  raise  the  college  debt  have  been  sue-  tore  art  mathematics  and  kindred  subjects  are 
found.  Telegraphed  to,  he  replied:  “Look  in  oessfnl,  and  that  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  gift  of  flOO, -  well  under  way.  The  new  Whitin  Observa- 
the  bottom  drawer.  Poor  but  honest.  *  *  000  is  secured.  The  plan  for  raising  an  income  tory  is  fully  equipped  this  autumn  and  its 

- fund  is  now  well  started — being  similar  to  the  formal  presentation  to  the  college  was  made 

FOR  GILYESTON  SUFFERERS.  plan  adopted  at  Yale,  of  alumnae  yearly  pledges  with  appropriate  exercises  October  8.  Courses 

The  following  amounts  have  been  received  at  definite  amounts  of  subscription— and  this  in  physical  astronomy  are  given  by  Prof.  Sarah 
the  ofQce  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  bettered  financial  outlook  augurs  favorably  for  F.  Whiting  and  in  mathematical  and  theoreti- 
^me  Missions  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  future  of  the  college.  cal  astronomy  by  Prof.  Ellen  Hayes. 

espe'Silly’  for  the“^2K?  of“m!mbSrrof'^on?  Wellesley  students  come  from  many  different  Wilder  Hall,  the  new  dormitory  opened  this 
churches  there :  parts  of  the  country  and  of  the  world.  Ordi-  September,  accommodates  about  fifty  students 

Previonsiy  acknowledged . |598  83  narily  every  State  in  the  union  is  represented,  and  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  house  is  in 

^rket^uareChnTCh!Gii^ntown;  Pa’.V  61  31  there  are  generally  from  five  to  eight  stn-  charge  of  Miss  Olivo  Davis,  a  Wellesley  gradu- 

. 9^  5?  whose  homes  are  as  far  away  as  China,  ate,  who  has  recently  been  studying  domestic 

Miss  Hettv  Smith,  New  CaVtle.  be'i'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 15  00  Japan,  India,  Turkey  or  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  science  at  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  Boches- 

(^ureiu  7  *00  This,  as  the  years  go  on,  makes  Wellesley  an  ter,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Davis  will  give  a  course  of 

. institution  of  constantly  increasing  interest  lectures  on  domestic  science  during  the  year. 

••Friends” . .* . .  ! . !!!'.!!!!!!.!  6  10  to  the  world  at  large.  A  simple,  handsome  tablet  has  been  placed 

Re^ast^rt  D^Ke?HD*,*N\'Y^^”.^!*.'.^*.’.'.'.'."."awoo  For  the  past  year  the  administration  of  col-  in  the  Houghton  Memorial  Chapel,  in  the 

E^P*^^ro«)kly!n*’l?\^ . ^  ft)  affairs  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Caro-  right  hand  nave,  on  the  chancel,  bearing  the 

R^er of’”  The  Presbyterian I  00  line  Hazard  of  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  who  was  inscription,  “William  S.  Houghton,  1816 — 
Fim‘’f«8hy%^HanT^hSrch.“Gwrnwi^rind  10  13  Octobers.  1899.  Al-  1894”  E.  A.  S. 

w.M®s^'o/'pr^e^r;hSJch:8t^e\t^^^^^^^^  though  not  essentially  a  college  bred  woman,  new  Year  in  Oberlin  College. -All 

Ree.  Blackford  Condlt  Terre  Haute.  Ind  .  5  00  Miss  Hazard  had  Studied  at  Brown  University  ,  .  .  »  t  n  j 

. y  iS  and  had  acquired  a  large  general  experience  in  departments  of  Oberlin  College  opened  on 

BeXfcg^‘=|h»i.“kan;:::::::  Accordingly  she  brought  Wednesday,  September  19,  with  enlarged  at- 

First  Church,  Uniontown.  Pa .  23  00  .  •  j  j  .  j-  j  -j  tendance.  President  Barrows  at  the  first  chapel 

Presbyterian  Church,  Dalton,  Ohio .  17  00  to  the  college  a  trained  understanding  and  Wide  .  .  ^  ,  ,  „  ij.lt 

FimChTr^h^^vTrow  oh7o‘'  .  11  ai  resources:  it  may  well  be  said  of  her,  “She  has  introduced  President  Jacob  G.  Sohur- 

Pms'p^‘i«.ChIi%~^^^^  life  at  many  points”  Bishop  Law-  “““  University,  who  made  an 

Chambers  Church,  Philadelphia.  Pa .  1 0(i  u  ^  ♦  .u  ii  *  effective  address  to  the  students.  The  Theo- 

M.F.  Campbell.  Prescott,  Iowa .  1  00  rence  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  college  true- 

. iSlX^tees.  speaking  of  Mies  Hazard  said,  “What  lopcal  Seminary  has  raised  its  standard  of  ad- 

M^iin^hu'r^ftr^ek-ii^^^^^^  Brooks  was  to  the  diocese  of  Massa-  >n;®«on  so  that  none  but  those  having  a  college 

pLbyterianChureh.D^keVtowiVNij;:;:;:;;:;;;  26  00  chusetts.  Miss  Hazard  is  to  Wellesley  College.’’  education,  or  its  equivalent,  are  admitted. 

Sadie  Martin  and  Mrs.  R.M.  Fox,  Salem,  w.  Va...  3  00  quo  This  year  shows  an  increase  of  Sixteen  students 

Mrs.  John  McMurray,  Salem,  III.. . ! .  3  oo  She  is  a  woman  of  dignified,  imposing  presence  mL,.  nnanim,  add™.... 

Y.  P.  8.  c.  E.of  FirstChurch.Sistersvilie,  w.  Va..  6  00  and  rare  charm  of  manner.  last  year.  The  opening  address  before 

Pres.  Church,  Knowlesviiie.N.Y.  (Oak  Orchaid  $1)  18  00  the  Theological  Seminary  was  given  by  Presi- 

Pres^teriar  Chur  h"wMiiiarosburg,‘pa! .'*^00  Those  who  have  followed  Wellesley  s  history  Barrows  on  the  theme  of  Henry  Ward 

“'prefenfu^niW^^^^  . lo"oS  ^  Beecher,  the  Man,  the  Orator,  the  Patriot,  the 

Hazard’s  admin-  The  Freshman  Class  shows  an  in- 

important  steps  in  the  ^f  thirty  over  last  year,  it  nownum- 

Lurkfleld.  N.  Y . direction  that  makes  for  progress  and  wellbe-  ^ers  one  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

h\  A.  Green!  chari;Vton;  s.  c. 3  00  iog-  There  has  been  a  general  simplification  Mr  A  C  Bartlett  of  Chicago  has  eiven  five 
Point  Breeze  Pres.  Church,  Pittsburghh  Presb....  116  00  of  order  abetter  adjustment  of  the  essential  LU  •  a  *  oi  C^nicago  nas  given  nve 
Rev.  J.  M.  Hunter.  Morristown,  Tenn .  8  50  aujusimenc  oi  tne  essential  thousand  dollars  for  scholarships  to  be  named 

.  non-essential.  In  the  student  life  ^fter  hie  son,  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett,  who 

”X.Y.Z..  . .  iw  which  naturally  grows  more  complex  as  the  Bummer;  Mrs  Helena  Coburn  of 

Y.  P.  8.  C  E.  of  r^rt  Penn.  Del .  12  00  student  numbers  grow  greater,  there  has  been  Boston  has  given  two  thousand  dollars  for  An- 

Manti  1st  Church  Utah.  Rallying  Day  Collection...  5  00  a  Similar  doing  away  with  unnecessary  fea-  dover  scholarships,  and  Mr.  James  B  Dill  of 

,23,111  tures.  Throughout,  in  the  college,  there  is  New  York  City,  the  eminent  lawyer,  has  given 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  H.  O.  noticeable  a  broadening  and  balancing  which  seventeen  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 

Olin,  Treasurer.  lo6  Fifth  avenqe.  New  York,  make  the  inevitable  routine  more  normal  and  ^  athletic  field,  which  will  be  named  in 
UHIXA  RFLIFF  FUND  therefore  less  wearing;  for  gradually  the  old  The  inspiring  influence  of  the 

TL  p  H  f  p  M  P  ^  I,-  Oberlin  re-union  of  last  June  and  the  building 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres-  Of  the  720  students  in  college  this  year,  ^  r<h,»,r,iooi  t  a 

byterian  Church  reports  the  following  contri-  _bout  235  are  new  comers  members  of  the  *  ^  Severance  Chemical  Laboratory  and 
buttons  to  the  Fund  for  the  relief  of  the  native  .  ,  rr  u  n  Warner  Men  s  Gymnasium,  both  of  which 

Christians  in  China:  Freshman  class.  To  the  freshmen,  as  well  as  buildings  are  going  forward  rapidly,  have  oon- 

careline  B  Post . f 62  w  to  students  who  have  been  here  longer,  Welles-  t,ibnted  to  the  enthusiasm  and  increased  num- 

Mrs  F.  C.  Curtis .  ,5  00  ley  is  a  place  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,  ^er  of  students  with  which  the  college  year 

“E.  M.  L.” .  10  00  The  immense  tract  of  300  acres  in  which  virtu- 

IT  P®*  1  fRI  D6kXQB. 

Mi^  dWak  N  Crosby  ■.V.’.V.V.V.V.V.V:  ally  all  the  college  buildings  are  located,  forms  nr  nf  First  nhnmh 

.  Km  a  vast  park.  Great  natural  variety-hill,  thick-  „  ^  1  f  ^  ^  *  Church,  the 

Pleasant  Unity  Women’s  Missionary  ji)c!  2  60  wooded  slopes,  broad  Open  meadow,  tangles  of  ™  ®  ®w,  .  .  IS  ^oving  himself 

^e‘ sfe::::::::::  ;::;::  -:::::"  I  SI  undergrowth  and  a  smooth  roiung  campus-aii  i 

y .  IS  this  lends  character  to  the  enclosure.  Here  Ten  Oberlin  graduates  are  among  the 

1 8o  and  there  the  new  comers  wander  at  will,  dur-  ^®°®“t  “"‘y”  China  and  while  they  are 

MJSS  Anim  D.  Casher .  3  00  ^  deep  y  mourned,  their  work  and  martyrdom  are 

M.  L  Scheflelin":::::;::;::::;:::::::::::::  50  00  re-llv  -ettled  down  to  work  growing  ao-  *'*“‘^*^“*^  “®’^  missionary  zeal  m  the  college 

8agHarborS.S.”  Little  Daughters  of  the  really  seuieu  uown  10  worK,  growing  ao  throughout  the  conntrv 

King” .  70  qnaintedwith  Tupelo  Point,  Simpson  Meadow,  “““  mrongnoui  me  country. 

Mf’H.'MMre  .'^.'.^'.!^.”.^°.!y.’.’.V.’.’.‘!! !!!!!!!!!  *1  00  the  Art  Building  hill  and  Longfellow  Pond.  Elmira  College. —Elmira  College  for  women 

“Am™j™u8^° . at  00  ^bis  charming  miniature  body  of  water,  by  the  opened  with  the  largest  number  of  regular 

Mrs.  J. c.Brookerrhi'.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  lao  way,  was  named  for  the  poet  on  one  occasion  classmen  since  the  institution  was  founded, 

^ndnsk^.  irt*I^Bbyterian‘dinrc‘h’‘.!!!!!  ^4  68  when  he  visited  the  college  in  company  with  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  The  Freshman  Class 

BiTOlH^Chfni^aid  japaneM  s.’  sV.V.  10  (0  James  T.  Fields  and  other  famous  men  of  that  numbers  fifty,  notwithstanding  the  unusually 

8.  Miser . . . 2  00  day.  Another  place  of  great  interest  is  Lake  rigid  observance  of  the  rules  in  regard  to  en- 

U^**8L^Shine8e‘0!.'New  York!!!!!!!!!!!!  30  00  Waban,  nearly  a  mile  in  area,  which  makes  an  trance  requirements,  which  this  year  debarred 

Previously  acknowledged... 7rr!TT.  IIt?  M  attractive  setting  for  the  whole  wide  picture,  twenty  candidates  from  admission  to  the 

nv.tjif/vrw.inKflToth  .  ^  Not  far  away,  across  the  main  street  of  Freshman  Class.  Nearly  every  member  of  the 

AU  contributions  shouWbi  sent' to' Charles  W®“®®‘«y  ^“^ige,  but  still  on  college  land,  are  large  Sophomore  Class  returned  this  year  and 
W.  Wand  Treasurer,  166  Fifth  avenue.  New  ^be  new  golf  links,  where  the  students  will  there  have  also  been  additions  to  the  upper 
York.  find  much  healthful  activity  during  the  autumn  classes. 
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All  available  space  in  the  college  has  been  WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS.  nities  of  Indians  which  have  advanced  so  far 

occupied;  rooms  that  were  never  used  by  stn-  The  Ute  Indians. — This  is  a  comparatively  that  it  has  been  possible  to  embody  them  as 

dents  heretofore  have  been  refitted  and  are  now  small  tribe  numbering  abont  one  thousand  and  a  whole  in  our  political  system,  all  the  mem- 
occupied.  Students  who  were  late  in  applying  are  the  last  Indians  left  in  Colorado.  The  bers  of  the  tribe  becoming  United  States  oiti- 

for  room  have  been  obliged  to  secure  board  in  Southern  Ute  Reservation  was  opened  May  4,  zens.  Men  of  Indian  blood  are  now  serving  in 

the  city.  1899.  the  army  and  navy  and  in  Congress  and  occupy 

The  Faculty,  always  excellent,  is  strength-  The  Woman’s  Board  have  a  school  and  mis-  high  positions,  both  in  the  business  and  politi- 
ened  in  the  department  of  French  by  Emma  sion  station  at  Ignaois.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rodriguez,  cal  world.  ” 

Fraser  A.  B.  (Toronto  University)  A.  M.  and  a  converted  Mexican,  is  the  evangelist  and  Miss  A  Carlisle  Student  at  Puerto  Rico. — This  Indian 
Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  in  the  Latin  depart-  Gertrude  Hileman  is  the  teacher.  The  Indians  is  a  soldier  with  his  regiment  of  Troop  “G,” 
ment  by  W.  A.  Fenstermacher  A. B.  (Lafay-  have  built  her  a  picket  house.  "Some  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry.  Having  received  training  in 
ette)  A. M.  (Harvard)  and  Ph.D.  (Princeton),  Indians, ’’ she  reports,  "are  afraid  that  if  their  carpentry,  he  writes  brightly  of  having  been 
and  in  the  Greek  department  by  W.  A.  Hamil-  children  are  confined  in  the  school-room,  they  on  "special  duty,  working  at  his  trade, 
ton  B. A.  and  A.M.  (Rochester)  and  Ph.D.  will  die,  or  get  sore  eyes,  which  they  esteem  There  was  another  carpenter  here,  but  he  has 

(Johns  Hopkins).  almost  as  great  a  calamity.  gone  back  to  the  States,  and  I  was  put  in  his 

During  the  past  year  an  unusually  strong  "Those  who  attend  school  are  bright,  but  it  place,  working  for  the  post.  I  am  studying 
class  and  college  spirit  has  been  manifested  in  requires  tact  aud  patience  to  keep  them  inter-  Spanish  and  getting  along  well.  I  can  go  to 
regard  to  high  scholarship  and  athletics,  ested  as  they  ara  naturally  idle  and  unaccus-  town  now  and  transact  my  business,  using  the 
Towards  the  fostering  of  this  spirit,  the  Presi-  tomed  to  restraint.  Some  live  a  distance  from  Spanish  language. 

dent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  has  put  forth  the  school.  Mr.  Capota,  a  Christian  Indian,  "I  have  been  all  the  way  across  the  island 
unceasing  efforts  during  the  last  three  years,  is  preparing  to  board  these.  He  has  built  a  from  San  Juan  to  Ponce.  The  country  is  oon- 
In  his  opening  address  he  strongly  emphasized  picket  house  and  is  about  to  remve  from  his  stantly  beautiful.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  yon 
the  cultivation  of  class  and  college  spirit  as  comfortable  home  on  a  farm  in  order  to  be  near  what  grand  sights  I  have  seen  here.  ’  ’ 
essential  to  the  best  results  in  mental  and  the  school.  He  cannot  speak  English  or  read 
physical  well  being  of  the  students.  a  word,  but  is  very  anxious  that  his  two  prom- 

The  past  three  years  have  wrought  a  revolu-  ising  grandsons  who  are  attending  school,  shall 
tion  in  this  old  college  which  makes  the  out-  grow  up  good  men,  also  that  the  other  children 
look  for  the  future  bright  i  deed.  shall  receive  an  education.  I  hope  that  these 

- -  boys  will  not  disappoint  him,  but  they  are 

UNIVERSITIES.  beset  on  all  sides  by  temptation. 

The  opening  term  at  Wooster,  O.,  was  "In  the  Christian  Endeavor  services,  Mr. 
marked  by  two  very  timely  and  inspiring  ad-  Rodriguez  has  the  faculty  of  making  all  take 
dresses ;  one  by  President  Holden  on  Ednca-  part.  One  Indian  declined  to  pray  in  public 
tional  Ideals,  the  other  given  by  Dr.  J.  O.  when  called  upon,  but  Mr.  Rodriguez  asked 
Campbell  before  the  Toung  Men’s  Christian  him  to  come  forward  and  he  would  help  him. 

Association,  The  Educational  Value  of  the  He  took  his  place  beside  the  evangelist  and 
Bible.  Dr.  Campbell’s  propositions  are  worthy  repeated  the  words  after  him.  Two  little 
of  careful  thought.  "No  man  can  lay  claim  to  Mexican  girls  sang  "Come  to  Jesus’’  in  Span¬ 
being  thoroughly  educated,  who  has  left  the  ish.  Three  Christian  Utes  sang  "Jesus  loves 
Bible  out  of  his  curriculum  of  study.  No  man  me,’’  in  Ute.  The  tune  was  the  same  that  we 
is  completely  furnished  for  life  who  has  not  use.  As  they  stood  there,  clothed  and  in  their  Association  will  depend  almost  entirely  on 

mastered  this  book.  No  man  can  attain  such  right  mind,  I  compared  them  with  the  painted,  three  things: 

honorable  position  and  power  and  influence  blanket-clad  creatures  that  we  meet  every  day,  1.  The  spirit  of  prayerfulness  in  the  sessions 
among  men  as  be  who  is  master  of  the  Bible.”  and  think  I  realized,  to  some  extent,  what  the  of  the  Auxiliaries. 

Bible  study  for  the  year  for  the  four  classes  ove  of  the  Master  has  done  for  them,  and  I  The  meetings  of  the  various  Auxiliaries 
includes  Murray’s  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  thanked  him  that  there  is  no  limit  to  his  should  be  hours  of  wonderful  nearness  of  ap- 
according  to  Mark ;  Sbnrman’s  Studies  in  the  power.  proach  unto  God  and  of  the  baptism  of  the 

Life  of  Christ;  Professor  Bosworth’s  Studies  "My  greatest  difSculty  is  the  language.  Jnthe  Holy  Spirit.  In  fact,  the  meetings  of  the  Aux¬ 
in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles ;  White’s  Old  scohol-room  I  am  expected  to  teach  and  speak  iliaries  shonld  be  places  where  devout  praying 
Testament  Characters,  and  White’s  Studies  in  English,  which  most  of  the  children  under-  women  would  be  most  glad  to  gather,  sure  of 
the  Gospel  by  John.  stand  a  little ;  but  in  meeting  the  people  in  meeting  congenial  hearts  and  of  receiving 

The  following  changes  in  the  Faculty  have  their  homes  I  am  unable  to  converse  with  them  satisfaction  for  soul  hunger  and  thirst.  It  is 

been  made:  Dr.  Kirkwood,  formerly  professor  except  by  signs  and  through  an  interpreter.  I  believed  if  every  Auxiliary  adopts  the  sugges- 
of  Mathematics,  now  occupies  the  chair  of  believe  my  little  Indians  will  outstrip  me  and  tions  for  the  order  of  service  for  Auxiliaries  as 

astronomy.  Professor  Wilson  is  his  successor  learn  to  speak  the  English  before  I  conquer  the  found  on  page  62  of  the  Annual  Report,  the 

in  Mathematics.  Professor  Strong  has  been  Spanish.  year  current  will  be  the  most  vitally  religions 

elected  to  the  department  of  Oratory,  he  and  "When  the  Indians  received  their  money  from  of  any  in  our  history.  The  general  adoption 
Professor  Chambers  being  the  directors  of  the  the  Government  I  was  thankful  that  the  school  of  this  order  of  service  would  give  constituency 
School  of  Expression.  Professor  Vance,  for-  building  was  at  a  distance  from  the  Agency  •  and  fellowship  and  high  life  to  our  whole  body 
merly  of  Parsons  College,  occupies  the  chair  of  for  they  made  merry  over  it  three  days  and  of  MoAll  workers. 

Biblical.  Every  class  from  the  first  year  of  nights.  Horse-racing,  dancing  and  card-play*  2.  On  the  spirit  of  identification  of  ourselves 

preparatory  to  the  Seniors  has  some  work  under  ing  were  the  chief  amusements  Two  of  my  with  the  Lord’s  work  as  now  pursued  in 
him.  Apologetics  has  been  dropped  from  the  larger  boys  lost  a  day  from  school  and  I  was  France,  God  connects  himself,  almost  visibly 
course  and  the  Bible  substituted.  Mr.  Chad-  told  that  several  of  my  girls  joined  in  the  sometimes  with  work  to  be  done  for  the  king- 

dock  of  the  class  of  1900  has  charge  of  some  of  dance.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  children  see  dom,  and  surely  never  was  an  impulse  from  the 

Professor  Sauvain’s  former  work  in  the  pre-  the  folly  of  these  things  when  their  parents  throne  more  special  than  the  one  that  conse- 
paratory  and  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Scovel  and  friends  take  part  in  them.  ’  ’  crated  Robert  McAll  to  his  work  in  France, 

in  France,  he  teaches  the  elective  sociology  J/ore  irorl; /or  tAe  Miss  Floretta  Shields,  That  impulse  still  abides  in  the  work  in 

and  State.  formerly  a  teacher  of  the  Woman’s  Board,  is  France.  God  is  on  the  field.  In  connecting 

Mrs.  H.  G.  O.  Oarey  of  Zanesville,  President  engaged  in  personal  and  self-denying  work  ourselves  with  the  work  we  are  identifying 

of  the  Woman’s  Advisory  Board  of  the  Univer-  among  the  Utes  at  Cortez,  Col.  She  ministers  ourselves  with  God.  Working  with  God, 
sity  of  Wooster,  has  just  given  the  Museum  a  to  the  people  during  the  week  and  on  Sunday  working  for  God.  There  is  abundance  of  en- 
valnable  case  of  minerals  from  the  Lake  Snpe-  and  ‘  *  a  change  for  the  better  is  coming  oonragement  and  boldness  in  that  consciousness, 
rior  region,  collected  by  her  son,  now  deceased,  slowly.  ’  ’  Our  labor  is  not  at  all  for  self ;  nor  even  for 

who  was  an  enthusiastic  and  very  promising  A  friend  from  Denver  who  visited  her,  re-  building  up  the  kingdom  in  our  village,  or 
young  scientist.  This  collection  will  form  a  calls  "twelve  years  ago,  when  she  was  driven  city,  or  country,  but  among  a  foreign,  friendly, 
valuable  addition  to  the  University’s  equip-  back  to  Silverton  by  an  Indian  scare,  carrying  needy  people.  No  nation  needs  the  Gospel  more 
ment  in  this  department.  her  infant  daughter  in  a  basket  on  her  arm  than  France  does  at  this  time.  Working  for 

A  practical  movement  in  the  right  direction  over  the  dangerous  mountain  pass,  and  was  the  MoAlll  Mission,  we  are  working  in  part¬ 
is  that  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Assooia-  now  astonished  to  see  Indian  children  sewing  nership  with  God  for  the  redemption  of  a 
tion,  which  has  established  a  new  department  and  to  hear  them  singing  Gospel  hymns.  ’  ’  friendly,  needy  nation. 

for  the  help  of  students  who  wish  to  work  their  Indian  Notes.  — Governor  Roosevelt  Endorses  8.  Spirit  of  zeal  in  work.  We  are  to  throw 
way  through  college.  The  bureau  keeps  on  Indian  Education. —Comparing  the  Philippine  off  all  apathy,  all  indifference.  We  are  not  to 
hand  a  list  of  all  those  who  have  any  employ-  situation  with  that  of  the  Indian  he  says :  be  daunted  by  obstacles,  or  hindrances,  or  oold- 
ment  to  offer.  "There  are  now  in  the  United  States,  oommn-  ness  where  we  expected  warmth  and  helpful- 


H.  E.  B.  ; 

THE  McALL  MISSION. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

OCR  MOTTO  FOR  THE  YEAR:  FRAY,  BECIEYE. 
WORK. 

Pray.— Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you. 
Believe.  — Believe  and  thou  hast  the  petition 
thou  desirest  of  him. 

Wore.— Do  with  thy  might  what  thy  hands 
find  to  do.  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in 
due  season  tnou  shalt  reap  if  thou  faint  not. 

“  We  believe  God  answers  prayer 
We  are  sure  God  answers  prayer 
We  have  proved  God  answers  prayer 
Glory  to  his  name .  ” 

The  results  of  this  year’s  work  of  the  McAll 
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nesa.  We  are  to  seek  new  Bobscribers  to  the 
Record.  We  are  to  seek  to  gain  new  Aux¬ 
iliary  members.  We  are  to  endeavor  to  double 
the  Auxiliary  membership  this  year.  Every 
member  to  gain  jnst  one  new  member.  We  are 
to  see  to  it  that  subscriptions  to  chairs  are 
reverenced  and  new  ones  secured.  We  are  to 
seek  for  larger  subcriptions.  In  the  spirit  of 
prayerfnlness,  asking  the  counsel  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  to  set  about  the 
task  of  sustaining  our  great  evangelistic  agency 
in  France.  Jesus  has  a  will  in  regard  to  all 
this.  Jesus  desires  that  certain  persons  in 
your  Church,  society,  circle  of  acquaintance 
and  friends  be  approached  on  this  subject.  He 
has  prepared  the  way  before  you.  You  will 
find  it  easier  than  yon  supposed  to  approach 
them.  Oh  I  that  every  Auxiliary  member 
might  be  inspired  with  this  spirit  of  work  for 
Jesus. 


THE  RELIUIOUS  WORLD. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  France  is  at  present 
somewhat  agitated  over  the  nomination,  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  of  Prof.  Alexander 
Westphal  to  a  newly  created  chair  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Montanban.  Not  that 
Mr.  Westphal  is  not  persona  grata  to  the  com¬ 
plainants  ;  he  is  a  theologian  of  the  first  rank 
and  highly  esteemed,  it  would  appear,  by  both 
conservatives  and  liberals ;  but  that  the  action 
of  the  Minister  appears  to  many  to  contravene 
the  rights  of  the  Church.  These  rights  are 
based  upon  a  law'of  1808  which  provides  that 
candidates  for  chairs  in  the  theological  faculty 
of  this  University  “shall  be  presented  ...  by 
the  President  of  the  Consistory  (Presbytery) 
of  the  three  cities,  ”  Strasbourg,  Geneva  and 
Montanban.  This  law  was  confirmed  in  1852 
and  has  not  since  been  modiified.  The  com¬ 
plainants  therefore  affirm  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  was  in  error  in  nominating  a  candi¬ 
date  not  first  presented  by  the  Consistories.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  certain  number,  among 
whom  is  Professor  Westphal  himself,  point  out 
that  this  chair  is  a  new  foundation  and  as 
such  not  under  this  law,  which  contemplates 
only  the  snocesBion  to  chairs  already  founded. 
The  contention  is  simply  one  of  principle,  for 
Mr.  Westphal  has  in  fact  been  teaching  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  discipline  in  the  same  Sem¬ 
inary  for  the  past  five  years,  and  with  eminent 
acceptance  and  the  chair  was  in  a  manner  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  government  expressly  for  him. 
But  unfortunately,  the  history  of  the  past  has 
taught  the  Protestants  of  France  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  government,  even  and  per¬ 
haps  especially,  when  as  in  this  cue  it  comes 
like  the  Greeks  to  Troy,  ‘  ‘bearing  gifts.  ’  ’ 


The  Bohemian  Lot  von  Rom  movement  gains 
in  intensity.  The  eve  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  marytrdom  of  Hnss,  July  6,  was  observed 


Dyspepsia 

That  means  a  great  deal  more  than  pain 
in  the  stomach,  else  it  might  be  easily 
cured. 

It  means  that  that  organ  lacks  vigor  and 
tone  and  is  too  weak  properly  to  perform 
its  functions. 

It  means,  too,  that  much  that  is  eaten  is 
wasted  and  the  system  generally  under¬ 
nourished.  I 

Frank  Stewart,  Alabama  City,  Ala.,  80 
years  old,  had  dyspepsia  for  years ;  so  did  | 
H.  Budan,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.  Mrs.  C. 

A.  Warner,  Central  City,  Neb.,  was  so  ' 
afflicted  with  it  she  could  scarcely  keep  ' 
anything  on  her  stomach  and  became  very 
weak  and  poor.  I 

Hooas  Sarsaparilla  \ 

permanently  oared  these  sufferers  according  to 
their  own  voluntary  statements,  as  It  has  cured  | 

thousands.  Take  it. 

Hood's  Pills  care  liver  ills  ;  the  non-lrrltatlng  and 
only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood's  BarssparllU.  ( 


in  Prague,  with  great  enthusiasm,  if  A  number 
of  priests,  among  them  two  professors  of  the¬ 
ology,  .have  come  out  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  given  their  adherence  in  some  cases  to  the 
Protestant,  in  others  to  the  Old  Catholic 
Church.  The  authorities  are  opposing  the 
movement,  but  petty  persecution  appears  to 
stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  reformers.  Except 
in  Bohemia  and  Gallicia  the  government  offers 
no  opposition  to  the  movement.  In  Hungary 
nearly  S,0(X)  have  become  Baptists;  in  Ternitz 
Neunkirchen,  Lower  Austria,  the  Presby¬ 
terians  have  consecrated  their  first  chapel. 


Prince  Bemadotte,  the  second  son  of  King 
Oscar  of  Sweden  is  on  fire  with  apostolic  zeal. 
He  gives  himself  entirely  to  evangelizing  work, 
preaehing  from  village  to  village,  choosing  the 
poorest  and  most  isolated  communities  and  at 
the  same  time  that  he  carries  the  Gospel  to 
them  he  carefully  informs  himsslf  as  to  the 
condition  and  the  needs  of  the  people.  At 
last  accounts  he  was  evangelizing  the  primi¬ 
tive  provincee,  Lapoina,  sleeping  in  barns  or 
in  the  wretched  huts  of  the  poor. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  strenuous  work  in  the  Northwest  of  the 
British  Possessions.  Dr.  Robertson,  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  says  that  that  vast  country  was  never 
before  so  rapidly  filling  up  by  those  of  foreign 
race.  He  proposes  that  the  Church  shall  take 
them  by  the  hand,  so  far  as  permitted  to  do  so 
— the  Galicians,  the  Hungarians,  the  Finns, 
the  Bohemians,  Icelanders  and  the  Doukhobors, 
all  of  whose  settlements  he  has  visited  and 
whose  near  future  he  predicts  will  be  prosper¬ 
ous.  Last  year  about  35,000  of  these  people 
settled  in  the  Canada  Northwest ;  this  year  the 
number  will  be  still  larger.  And  already  the 
Mormons  are  there,  and  seeking  to  gain  toler¬ 
ance  and  influence  by  various  expedients  of 
supposed  advantage  to  the  strangers  from 
abroad.  Thus  we  have  a  repetition,  across  the 
border,  of  the  battle  long  going  forward  in  our 
newer  states. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.:  Unto  the  Hills;  J.R.  Mil¬ 
ler,  D.H.  60  cents. - The  Poetry  of  The  Psalms;  Henry 

VanDyke,  D.D.  60  cents. - A  Christmas  Tree  Scholar 

and  Other  Stories ;  Francis  B.  Dillingham.  60  cents. - 

Aunt  Hannah  and  Seth;  James  Otis.  OOcents. - Divided 

Skates :  velyn  Raymond.  50  cents. 

American  Tract  Society:  Brownie;  AmyLeFeuvre. 
The  Silent  Prince;  Mrs.  Hattie  Arnold  Clark. 

fl.OO. 

Ginn  &  Co.;  Boston  Wilderness  Ways;  William  J. 
Long.  50  cents. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse :  How  to  Study  Nature ; 
John  D.  Wilson.  SO  cents. 

Eaton  &  Mains:  Illustrative  Notes,  International 
Lessons:  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Neely,  D.D.  and  Robert  R. 

Dohtrty,  Ph.D.  $1.25 - Bible  School  Pedagogy;  A.  H. 

McKinney.  Cloth,  40  cents;  paiier,  25  cents  net. - 

Choosing  a  Life  Work ;  Lewis  Ransom  Fiske.  60  cents 
Edgar  S.  Werner  Co.:  Flashes  of  Wit  and  Humor: 

Robert  Water.  $1.00. - The  Art  of  Breathing  as  the 

Basis  of  Tone  Production ;  Leo  Kof  ler.  $2.00 - Speech 

Hesitation ;  E.  J.  EUery  Thorpe.  $1.00. 

The  Macmillan  Co.:  The  True  Annals  of  Fairyland ; 

WiUlam  Canton.  $2.00 - English  Literature;  Stop- 

jord  A.  Brooke.  $1.00. - Longfellow’s  Evangeline. 

25  cents. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston :  A  Child  of  Glee ;  A. 

C.  Plympton.  $1.50. - Sigurd,  Ekskdal’s  Bride ;  Richard 

Voss.  $1.60. 

Houghton,  Mipflin  &  Co.,  Boston :  In  the  Hands  of 
the  Red  Coats;  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  $1.00. - Squir¬ 

rels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers ;  John  Burroughs.  $1.00. — 
The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 

Browning.  $2.00. - Counsel  Upon  the  Reading  of 

Books,  H.  Morse  Stevens  and  Others;  Introduction  by 
Dr.  VanDyke.  $L60. - An  American  Anthology;  Ed¬ 
mund  Clarence  Stedman.  $3  60. - Ednah  and  Her 

Brothers;  Eliza  O.  White.  $1.50. — A  Centuryof  Ameri¬ 
can  Diplomacy;  John  W.  Fessler.  $3,50. 

Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.:  The  Cathedral  Paragraph 
Psalter;  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck,  D.D. 

The  Barer  &  Taylor  Co.:  Short  Story  Writing; 

Charles  Raymond  Barrett.  $1.00. - Expansion  Under 

New  World  Conditions;  Josiah  Strong.  $1.00. 

Benjamin  H.  Sanborn,  Boston :  A  Beginner’s  Latin 
Book ;  Tuell  and  Fowler.  $1.00. 

Harper  &  Brothers  :  The 

$1.60. - 'Die  Pageantry  of  Life 

- The  Moon  MetaL  Garrett 


Expatriates :  Lilian  Bell. 
>:  Charles  Whibley.  $1.60. 
P.  Serviss.  $1.00. - His 


RoVal 

Baking  Powder 


Made  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar. 


Saf^^uards  the  food 
against  alum* 


Alum  baking  powders  art  greatest 
menacers  to  health  of  the  present  day. 

_ ROYAt  BAKISQ  POWOCR  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Wisdom,  The  Defender;  Simon  Newcomb.  $1..‘)0. - 

Chlorls  of  The  Island;  H  B.  Marrott  Watson.  $1.60. - 

Tne  Son  of  Carleycroft;  Theodore  Burt  Sayre.  $1.60. - 

The  Idiot  at  Home;  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  $1  2.5. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.:  Red  Jacket;  Col.  H.  R.  Gordon. 

- The  Story  of  a  Litt  e  Beach  Tree;  Esther  Harlan. 

75  cents - The  Lobster  Catchers:  James  Otis.  $1..50. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  :  Between  Boer  and  Briton; 

Kdward  Stratemeyer.  $1.35. - Randy’s  Summer ;  Amy 

Brooks.  $1  oO. - The  House  Boat  on  the  St.  Lawrence; 

Everett  T.  Tomlin.son.  $1  50. - Almost  As  G  od  As  A 

Boy;  Am.snda  M.  Douglas.— Boy  Donald:  Penn  Shir¬ 
ley.  75  cents. - Rival  Boy  Sportsmen;  W.  GKirdon 

Parke.  $1 3.5. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  The  Individual  Nathaniel  South- 

Hate  $1.50. - Commodore  Paul  Jones;  Cyrus  T.  Brady. 

$1.50. 

American  Baptist  Pubi.icaticn  Society.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Christianity  In  The  Nineteenth  Century;  G.  C. 
Lorimer. 

Ward  &  Drummond:  Peloubet’s  Select  Notesof  The 
International  Lessons,  1901. 

Bonnel  Silver  Co.:  A  Summer’s  Journey  To  Brazil: 
Alice  C.  Humphrey. 

John  Murphy  Co.;  Expansion;  Thesdore  Marburg. 
15  cents. 

L.  D.  Harkness,  Oberlin,  O.:  The  Appeal  of  Tl  e 
Child;  Henry  Churchill  King.  25  cents. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.:  The  Spb  it  of  God.  $1.25. - 

Forbidden  Paths  in  the  Land  of  Og.  by  the  Otherwise 

Man.  $1.25. - The  Wronis  of  Indian  Womanhood; 

Mrs.  Marcus  B.  Fuller.  $1.39. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  Children  of  The 
Revolution;  Maud  Humphrey.  $3  00.— — Goop.sand  How 

to  Be  Them;  Gelett  Burgess.  $1.50. - Wounds  in  The 

Rain;  Stephen  Crane.  $1.50 - Love  and  .Mr.  Lewis¬ 
ham;  H.  G.  Wells.  $1.50. - Robert  Orange;  John  Oliver 

Hobbs.  $1.50. 

United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Boston; 

Just  to  Help  Amos;  R.  Wells.  35  cents. - Old  Lanterns 

for  Present  Paths;  Francis  E.  Clark.  35  cents. - The 

Loom  of  Lite:  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.  35  cents. - The  Im- 

provement  of  Perfection;  William  E.  ^rton.  D.D.  35 

cents. - The  Inner  Life;  John  H.  Vincent.  35  cents. 

Chas.  Scribner’s  Sonr:  The  World  of  the  Great 

Forest;  Paul  DuChalllu  $2  00 - A  Christmas  Sermon: 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  50  cents. 


REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


John  S.  Himkins  University  Studies  in  Political 
Science:  The  Church  and  Popular  Education. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  the  Public  Hospitals  and 
Almshouses  in  the  First  Judicial  District.  Inspector 
Robert  W.  Hill. 


Ohio  State  University  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  ofH'rustees  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1900.  ^ 


a.  t.yataiugue  oi  Duua  i-iaies  aipnaoeiicaiiy  arranged 


by  authors.  Publishers  Plate  Renting  do. 


The  Y  Almanac,  edited  by  Miss  Frances  Barnes;  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  World’s  Y  Missionary  Fund. 


The  seventy-second  annual  report  of  the  American 
Seaman  s  Friend  Society. 


Auaugt:  Berea  Quarterly. 

September:  New  World;  Critical  Review;  Current 
Advertising;  Presbyterian  Visitor;  Bible  Society 
Record ;  New  Education. 

October:  Augsburg  Sunday  School  Teacher ;  Atlantic 
Monthly;  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman;  Ladies’ Home 
Journal;  Ledger  Monthly;  American  Kitchen  Maga¬ 
zine;  Scribner’s  Magazine  :  Forum;  Chautauqua ;  Bird 
Lore :  Book  Buyer :  McClure’s  Magazine ;  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Boy ;  National  Geographic  Magazine ;  Review  of 
Reviews:  Harper’s  Magazine;  Charities  Review;  Home 
Missionary  ;  Our  Animal  Friends ;  Church  Economist ; 
North  American  Review;  Education;  Missionary 
Herald:  Book  Reviews;  Gospel  In  All  Lands;  Assembly 
Herald  ;  Missionary  Record  ;  « 'ram’s  Magazine;  Homi¬ 
letic  Review:  International  Journal  of  Ethics;  The 
Treasury  of  Religious  Thought ;  Quarterly  Record  of 
The  United  Brethren  In  Christ:  The  Converted  Catho¬ 
lic  ;  The  Cambrian ;  The  Leaven ;  Bulletin  of  The 
American  Aspects  of  The  Home  ;  Salvation. 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

October;  The  Musical  Times ;  The  Musical  Teacher. 

Is  Your  Brain  Tired? 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Y.  S.  Tkoter,  Memphis,  Tenn„  says :  “  It 
recuperates  the  brain  and  enables  one  to  think  and 
act.”  Makes  exeitlon  easy. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

iC/yntinvf.d  fnrm  page  8.) 

recent  siege.  Dr.  Aiken  stated  that  there  were 
five  things  which  contribnted  to  the  recen 
uprising  in  Ohina,  and  the  first  named  was 
that  of  hostility  to  the  Oatholics ;  second,  that 
of^foreign  aggression ;  third,  general  antipathy 
to  everything  foreign;  fourth,  the  anti-Ohris- 
tian  sentiment,  and  fifth,  laxness  on  the  part 
of  the  government  in  dealing  with  the  Boxer 
element.  In  speaking  of  the  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  future,  it  was  suggested  first,  that 
missionaries  should  be  very  careful  not  to  un¬ 
necessarily  awaken  hostility,  and  second,  that 
all  foreign  aggression  should  cease. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Henry  Ewing  of  Paotung-fn 
next  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  revival 
that  swept  over  the  missions  just  preceding 
the  outbreak.  He  also  spoke  of  the  siege  of 
Tien-Tsin,  and  attributed  their  deliverance 
from  destruction  during  its  continuance  to 
God’s  spnoial  mercy. 

The  Rev.  I.  J.  Atwood  M.D.  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  Shansi  Missions,  next  addressd 
the  meeting,  and  his  remarks  were  largely  of 
a  reminiscent  character.  He  also  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  defend  the  missionaries  against  being 
the  cause  of  the  Boxer  movement.  He  said 
it  was  “commercial  greed’’  that  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  situation. 

Willis  0.  Noble  M.  D.  of  the  same  mission 
gave  his  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
Chinese,  holding  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  favorable  to  the  course  the  missionaries 
had  pursued. 

The  Rev.  0.  A.  Stanley  D.  D.  of  North  Ohina, 
one  of  the  oldest  missionaries  present,  said  that 
the  course  pursued  by  Catholic  missionaries 
was  one  of  the  aggravating  causes  of  the  up¬ 
rising. 

President  Eaton  of  Beloit  College  said  that 
the  trouble  in  China  would  eventuate  in  better 
things;  that  already  there  had  been  awakened 
a  new  sympathy,  and  there  was  a  growing 
desire  to  protect  China  in  all  her  legitimate 
rights.  He  said,  too,  that  the  missionaries 
had  become  endeared  to  the  Church  as  never 
before,  and  that  this  fact  presaged  greater 
devotion  to  the  work  of  the  foreign  field. 

Dr.  Beach  of  New  York  said  that  China 
would  yet  awaken  to  the  importance  of  the 
best  in  Western  civilization  and  that  the  “open 
door  policy,  ’  ’  urged  by  Secretary  Hay,  meant 
an  open  door  to  the  Gospel  as  well  as  to  com¬ 
merce. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  forenoon  session  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stimsou,  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  former  pastor  of  Pilgrim  Church.  He  said 
it  was  natural  to  desire  the  punishment  of  all 
who  had  led  in  the  recent  conspiracy  in  China; 
but  the  Board  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
policies  of  the  governments  who  were  now 
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master  of  the  situation.  Alluding  to  the  part 
which  the  Catholic  missionaries  may  have 
played,  he  concluded  by  saying,  “They  will 
correct  their  mistakes  of  policy,  if  they  have 
made  them,  as  we  will  ours,  and  their  faith 
will  grow  brighter  and  purer  with  the  persecu¬ 
tion  and  martyrdom  as  we  hope  ours  will,  too.  ’  ’ 

Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  largely  to 
an  “Open  Parliament,’’  the  leading  address 
being  given  by  the  Rev.  John  O.  Goddard  of 
Salisbnry,  Conn.  Addresses  were  also  given 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  M.  Capen  and  Dr.  J.  R. 
Ingram  of  Pekin,  the  Rev.  William  S.  Spragne 
and  the  Rev.  Mark  Williams  of  North  China, 
Howard  S.  Bliss  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Mills  of  Cleveland,  Edward  S.  Hume  of 
Bombay,  India,  and  Luther  D.  Wishard,  who 
presented  as  special  representative  of  the 
Board,  The  Primary  Aim  of  the  Forward 
Movement  in  Foreign  Missions.  The  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Wishard  advocated  first,  the  plan 
of  churches  and  individuals  supporting  their 
own  missionaries ;  second,  the  adoption  of  such 
a  plan  by  all  Congregational  Churches,  and 
cited  ithe  example  of  some  who  had  already 
adopted  it.  He  said  the  result  would  be  a 
donbling  of  the  present  contributions,  and  that 
possibly  it  might  reach  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  per  annum. 

Reports  of  Committees  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Sapper  were  chief  features  of 
the  closing  sessions  of  the  Board  Friday. 
The  attendance  was  none  the  less  enthusiastic, 
and  the  addresses  were  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

The  first  report  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
DeWitt  S.  Clark  in-  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  “eleven  missions, ’’ under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jndson  Smith,  foreign  Secretary. 
The  three  in  Sonth  Africa,  Zulu,  East  and 
Central,  were  reviewed  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  was -made  for  the  official  visitation  of 
these  by  the  Board  as  soon  as  practicable  The 
fonr  in  China,  Sonth,  North,  Shansi  and  Foo¬ 
chow  were  disonssed  at  length,  setting  forth 
the  great  loss  sustained.  Western  and  Central 
Missions  in  Turkey  were  said  to  be  taking  new 
courage,  aud  that  fourteen  of  the  sixty  ohnrohes 
were  entirely  self-snstaining.  The  missions  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  reported  in  a  fionr- 
ishing  oondtion.  The  report  of  Dr.  Clark  was 
followed  by  addresses  from  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Nelson  of  Canton,  from  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Wil-  < 


cox  of  the  Zulu  Mission,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Per< 
kins  of  Lin-Ching  Mission,  who  spoke  in  high* 
est  terms  of  Consul  Fowler. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Loba  of  Evanston,  Ill. ,  reported  on 
the  paper  of  Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  foreign 
Secretary.  The  report  was  largely  a  re-state¬ 
ment  of  facts  showing  a  prosperous  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  remaining  nine  missions  of  the 
Board. 

As  usual  there  will  be  a  series  of  art  exhibi¬ 
tions  at  the  Eeppel  Gallery,  20  East  Sixteenth 
street,  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  The 
first  began  on  Monday  and  will  continue  until 
October  26,  being  a  collection  of  Joseph  Penell’s 
drawings  illustrating  Highways  and  Byways 
in  Normandy.  The  next  exhibition  will  be  of 
drawings  and  dry-points  by  Paul  Helleu, 
October  29  till  November  10. 

Perhaps  it  were  better  for  most  of  ns  to  com¬ 
plain  less  of  being  misunderstood  and  to  take 
more  care  that  we  do  not  misunderstand  other 
people.  , 

The  heavenly  life  mnst  have  heavenly  food; 
nothing  less  than  Jesus  himself  is  the  bread  of 
life:  “He  that  eateth  me  shall  live  by  me.” — 
Andrew  Murray. 
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NEW  YORK. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

NEW  YOKE. 

Th*  Pbksbttkry  or  Hudson  convened  in 
Milford,  Pa.,  September  17,  the  Rev.  Otto 
W.  Eloee  of  Ooohecton,  N.  Y.,  Moderator, 
preaching.  The  Rev.  Qeorge  E.  Oillsspis  cf 
Port  Jervis  was  elected  Moderator,  and  the 
Revs.  Theron  Brittain  and  Emmet  Sloat  assist¬ 
ant  Olerka  There  were  thirty-fonr  ministers 
and  twenty-seven  ruling  elders  present.  The 
Rev.  James  L.  Harrington,  who  is  now  supply¬ 
ing  the  Denton  Church,  was  received  from 
Preebytery  of  .Troy,  and  the  Rev.  William  M. 
Grant,  who  is  similarly  serving  the  Oiroleville 
Church,  from  Preebytery  of  Nebraska  City. 
Mr.  Hugh  Walker  was  received  as  a  licentiate 
from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  Calls 
from  Unionville  and  Ridgebnry  addressed  re¬ 
spectively  to  Messrs.  John  R.  Wilkie  and  Hugh 
Walker  were  presented,  and  having  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  them,  the  two  young  men  w  ere  ez- 
smiined,  and  arrangements  for  their  ordination 
and  installation  duly  made.  These  services 
haev  since  been  carried  out,  those  for  Mr. 
Wilkie  on  the  8d,  and  for  Mr.  Walker  on 
the  11th.  The  eight  overtures  from  the 
General  Assembly  were  considered,  and  those 
respecting  the  recepiton  of  ministers  from  other 
denominations,  the  change  in  p^tors’  salaries 
and  pastor  emeritus  were  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  others  in  the  negative.  In 
reference  to  confessional  revision  Presbytery 
expressed  its  views  by  varying  majorities  as 
follows:  1.  It  does  not  desire  the  dismissal  of 
the  whole  subject.  2.  It  does  not  think  an 
explanatory  statement  will  meet  the  case.  8. 
Inasmuch  as  we  are  not  willing  to  set  aside  the 
Westminster  Confession  as  our  doctrinal  stand¬ 
ard,  we  desire  such  revision  of  the  Confession 
as  will  emphasize  more  strongly  the  love  of 
God  for  the  world,  as  the  motive  leading  to 
the  gift  of  his  Son,  and  the  full  provision,  in 
Christ,  for  the  pardon  of  any  and  every  sinner 
who  will  accept  him.  Also,  such  revision, 
especially  in  Chapter  8,  as  will  prevent  the  in¬ 
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ferenoe  that  the  electing  grace  of  God  contem¬ 
plates  man  as  a  creature  rather  than  as  a  sin¬ 
ner;  and  as  will  remove,  in  the  Tenth  Chap¬ 
ter,  the  apparent  teaching  that  some  dying  in 
infancy  are  not  included  in  the  electing  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  that  none  of  the  non-evangelized 
are  saved.  4.  That  we  desire  a  brief  popular 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  most  surely  be¬ 
lieved  among  ns  for  circulation  among  the 
people  as  an  aid  to  religions  instruction.  Pres¬ 
bytery  approved  the  movement  to  secure  an 
anti-polygamous  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Delegates  to  Synod: 
Ministers,  R.  R.  Perine,  Charles  Beattie  D.  D. , 
R.  H.  McCready  Ph.  D.,  John  H.  Thompson, 
L.  O.  Rotenbaoh,  R.  H.  Craig  LL.  D. ;  ruling 
elders,  Clarence  G.  Seward,  George  Mitchell, 
Edward  F.  Pierson,  George  H.  King,  Ira  M. 
Corwin,  Eugene  Smith.  A  specially  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  celebration, 
in  connection  with  it,  of  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Milford  Church  with  which 
the  Presbytery  was  meeting.  All  of  Monday 
and  most  of  Tuesday  evenings  was  devoted 
to  services  specially  connected  with  this  event. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  devotional  services 
there  was  special  music,  and  addresses  as  fol¬ 
lows:  On  Monday  evening  an  address  of  greet¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  the  Presbytery  by  the  Rev. 
David  F.  Bonner  D.  D. ,  the  Stated  Clerk ;  Sev¬ 
enty  five  years  of  Responsibility  and  Opportu¬ 
nity,  by  Dr.  Charles  Beattie,  and  congratula¬ 
tions  from  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Soudder  and  the 
I  Rev.  C.  B.  Carpenter,  respectively  pastor  of 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  rector  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Ohnrohes  of  the  village. 
On  Tuesday  evening  the  addresses  were :  Greet¬ 
ings  from  the  nearest  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  by 
the  Rev.  George  E.  Gillespie  of  Port  Jervis; 
Presbyterian  Women  as  Exponents  of  Ohris- 
tianity,  by  Dr.  Thomas,  and  American  Presby¬ 
terianism,  the  Strands  from  which  it  is 
Braided,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Olark.  These 
special  services  were  largely  attended  and 
greatly  enjoyed.  After  the  transaction  of  a 
large  amount  of  business,  and  returning  hearty 
thanks  for  hospitality  enjoyed,  Presbytery  ad¬ 
journed  to  hold  its  next  stated  meeting  in  the 
First  Ohurch,  Middletown.  Milford  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  village  and  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  and 
manse  within  it  are  among  the  finest  church 
properties  in  the  Presbytery.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Nichols,  the  pastor,  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  the  happy  condition  of  his  charge 
and  the  specially  pleasant  way  in  which  all  the 
arrangements  for  this  meeting  were  carried 
out.  D.  F.  Bonner,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  at  its  adjourned 
meeting  in  Lansingburgh,  October  10,  discussed 
only  the  third  question  sent  down  by  the  General 
Assembly’s  Committee,  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  answered  it  in  the  af¬ 
firmative  by  a  vote  of  17  to  16,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  this  ‘  briefer  statement  of  doctrine  ’ 
is  to  be  supplemental  not  substitutional.  The 
overture  on  ’Supply  of  Vacant  Churches’  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Rev.  Daniel  M. 
Ckiuntermine  was  received  by  letter  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Rochester,  and  was  installed  the 
same  evening  over  the  Olivet  Church,  Lansing¬ 
burgh.  The  Moderator,  Rev.  John  R.  Mackay, 
presided  and  put  the  constitutional  question.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Ira  M.  Derrick  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  who  has  been  supplying 
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the  church  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Rev.  John  J. 
Henning  charged  the  pastor,  and  Rev .  Charles  E. 
MacGinnes,  Ph.D.,  the  people.  The  installing 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Walker, 
pastor  of  the  neighboring  First  Church  of  Lan- 
singburgh,  who  has  faithfully  watched  over  the 
church  during  its  period  of  vacancy.  Candidate 
John  S.  Laing  of  Mechanicville,  was  licensed  as  a 
Local  Evangelist  for  one  year,  and  appointed  to 
supply  the  Churches  of  Bay  Road  and  East  Lake 
George.  A.  H.  A. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Presbytbry  of  Boston. — Brookline  is  proba. 
bly  the  largest  and  wealthiest  village  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  midst  of  its  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  people  stands  the  handsome  Presbyterian 
meeting  house  with  its  adjoining  manse,  free  of 
debt,  and  flourishing  under  the  ministry  of 
Rev.  W.  E.  Archibald,  who  is  likewise  the  stated 
clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Boston,  that  has  met 
there  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  (Oct.  2d  and 
3d).  The  attendance  was  remarkably  full  and 
the  spirit  was  very  harmonious.  Rev.  Samuel  F. 
French,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  was  a  level¬ 
headed  and  urbane  moderator,  and  the  permanent 
clerk  was  Dr.  James  Mitchell,  of  Boston.  The 
retiring  moderator.  Rev.  Charles  J.  Cameron,  of 
South  Boston,  a  blending  of  eloquence  and  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom,  and  the  fact  that  the  preacher  has 
just  resigned  his  charge  led  the  body  to  pass  a 
strong  resolution  of  approval  both  of  the  man 
and  his  work.  The  Presbytery  is  also  about  to 
part  with  another  valued  brother.  Rev.  James  T. 
Black,  D.D.,  who  will  leave  East  Boston  for 
Piqua,  Ohio,  about  the  first  of  November.  The 
overtures  from  the  General  Assembly  were  ans¬ 
wered  as  follows  ;  in  the  affirmative,  “On  sup¬ 
ply  of  vacant  churches,”  “  On  Limitation  of  time 
of  licensure,”  “ On  Pastor-emeritus,”  “On  Min¬ 
isters  from  other  denominations,”  “  On  Constitu¬ 
tional  rule.  No.  Three,”  and  “  On  Salaries  of  min¬ 
isters  ”  ;  and  in  the  negative  “On  the  resignation 
of  ministers,”  and  “  On  Ministerial  membership 
in  presbyteries.”  In  regard  to  the  last-named 
overture,  the  reason  was  given  that,  while  safe¬ 
guarding  the  rights  of  churches,  it  did  not  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  ministers  to  vote  on  matters 
affecting  themselves,  and  also  involved  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  debarring  those  from  voting  in  pres¬ 
bytery  who  would  still  be  allowed  to  vote  in 
synod  and  General  Aasembly.  Revision  of  the 
standards  was  also  fully  discussed,  and  many 
views  were  expressed  ;  but  finally  the  vote  was 
made  unanimous  in  favor  of  letting  the  time- 
honored  Confession  of  Faith  stand  undisturbed, 
but  issuing  a  credal  statement  that  should  sum¬ 
marize  Presbyterian  doctrine  in  modern  terms. 
A  note  of  advice  was  added,  however,  that  the 
new  statement  should  not  be  too  “  short.”  Hith¬ 
erto  delegates  to  the  Synod  have  had  to  pay  their 
own  expenses  ;  but  for  the  future  the  Presbytery 
voted  to  share  them  with  the  delegates.  H.  0.  H. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City,  at  a 
special  meeting  last  May,  voted  25  to  15  for  a 
brief,  evangelical,  irenic,  Calvinistic  creed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Westminster  symbols.  At  its 
fall  meeting  it  voted  9  for  no  change,  6  for  an 
explanatory  statement,  14  for  revision,  and  24 
for  a  substituting  creed.  That  is,  44  desire 
change  as  against  9  who  desire  none.  There  was 
little  discussion  at  the  fall  meeting  ;  in  fact,  none 
except  upon  method  of  procedure.in  getting  the 
views  of  Presbytery.  The  third  question  of  the 
Committee’s  circular  to  the  Presbyteries  is  curi¬ 
ously  obscure  ;  and  the  circular,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  fails  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  Presbytery  accordingly  acted  on  the  As¬ 
sembly’s  own  instructions.  The  meeting  was 
quite  fully  attended  and  marked  by  a  delightful 
spirit  of  fraternal  respect  and  affection. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  Prespytery  of  Olympia  met  in  the  First 
Church,  Tacoma,  October  1st,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator.  Rev. 
George  S.  Rice,  from  John  1  :  4,  his  theme  being 
the  natui’e  and  natures  of  the  true  spiritual  life. 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Montfort  was  chosen  moderator. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Burkholder  temporary  clerk,  and  Rev. 
Benjamin  Parsons  reporting  clerk. 

Among  the  important  matters  which  elicited 
warm  but  never  acrimonious  discussion,  was  the 
report  of  the  Home  Mission  Oommittee  relative 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  funds  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions.  The  sum,  $8,098.00, 
granted  for  present  need,  being  several  thousand 
dollars  less  than  in  previous  years,  indicates  a 
steady  but  altogether  too  slow  progress  towards 
self-support.  Several  new  meilibers  were  placed 
on  our  roll,  and  one  young  man  was  commanded 
for  a  course  of  study  in  our  Seminary  at  San 
Francisco.  A  permanent  committee  for  effecting 
an  inci'eased  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  was 
added  to  our  other  Committees. 

Geo.  A.  Stone,  Esq. ,  Elder  of  the  First  Church, 
Tacoma,  made  an  eloquent  and  thrilling  report  as 
Commissioner  to  General  Assembly,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  giving  much  greater  promi 
nence  to  the  cause  of  “  Ministerial  Relief,”  he 
having  served  on  the  Assembly’s  Oommittee  on 
that  board.  Each  of  the  Assembly’s  overtures 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative  save  that  of 
Westchester  Presbytery,  which  received  a  very 
decided  negative. 

On  the  matter  of  Revision  the  discussion  was 
warm  and  protracted,  revealing  ffiere^and,there  a 


line  of  cleavage,  with  ultra  non -revisionists  on 
the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  those  who,  satis* 
fied  that  no  mutilation  or  emendation  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  can  be  satisfactorily  accomp¬ 
lished,  advocate  and  vote  for  the  Sub$titutional, 
meanwhile  leaving  the  Confession  untouched  as 
a  grand  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  brave 
thinkers  of  nearly  three  centuries  ago.  The  vote 
stood,  sixteen  for  some  sort  of  revision,  and  eight 
for  a,  new  creed.  Centralia  was  chosen  as  the 
place  for  the  spring  meeting.  B.  P. 


Among  the  martyred  missionaries  and  native 
Christians  of  China  should  not  be  forgotten  the 
twenty-seven  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  three 
sisters  who  have  perished  with  many  of  their 
converts. 
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The  Evangelist 

of  the  20—  Cen 


WITH  the  opening  of  a  new  oentnry 
The  Evangelist  will  enter  npon  a 
new  stage,  not  of  change  bnt  of  de¬ 
velopment.  A  Presbyterian  paper  from  the  first 
it  will  oontinne  to  be  snob,  bnt  its  Presbyteri¬ 
anism  will  be  of  the  twentieth,  not  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  fall  sympathy  with  the 
normal  development  of  the  great  Presbyterian 
principles  as  the  thoughts  of  men  grow  wider, 
and  scholarship  becomes  more  large  and  accn- 
rate;  in  fall  sympathy  also  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  desire  for  the  anion  of  all  Christians  in  the 
great  task  of  bringing  the  whole  world  to 
Christ. 

Founded  seventy  years  ago  in  the  interest 
of  light  and  liberty  and  progress,  it  will  be 
more  than  ever  trne  to  its  name  in  pnblisbing 
abroad  the  great  spiritaal,  intellectnal  and 
social  Evangel  that  God  is  with  as  and  not 
afar  off,  and  that  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,  joy¬ 
fully  received  and  enthnsiastically  proclaimed, 
is  the  power  by  which  he  has  established  and 
will  extend  his  Kingdom  on  earth. 

Founded  as  a  religions  newspaper,  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  andertakes  to  be  more  truly  such,  ad¬ 
dressing  itself  to  gather  and  publish  the  relig¬ 
ions  news  of  the  whole  world,  and  especially  to 
represent  the  spiritaal  and  ecclesiastical  move¬ 
ments  of  the  time  as  they  affect  political  and 
social  affairs.  It  will  stndy  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  religious  problems  of 
the  day,  and  will  recognize  the  spiritaal  and 
practical  needs  of  all  classes,  ministers,  lay¬ 
men,  students  and  children,  aiming  to  bring 
home  to  them  that  they  are  members  of  a  vast 
host  who  with  one  heart,  though  with  varying 
powers,  are  working  with  our  Lord  and  with 
his  Holy  Spirit  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  which  is  even  now  in  our 
midst. 

In  pursuance  of  this  aim.  The  Evangelist  for 
1901  will  add  to  its  present  features,  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

The  Kingdom : 

Religious  news  of  the  whole  world,  with 
articles  by  specially  qualified  writers  in  Asia, 
Europe  and  this  country. 

The  New  Evangelism; 

Inspiring  and  practical  articles  by  men  of 
large  experience  and  deep  insight  into  pres¬ 
ent  religions  conditions.  Twentieth  Oentnry 
Movements  in  onr  own  and  other  churches, 
the  various  interdenominational  Brother¬ 
hoods,  and  the  movement  for  Federation  of 
the  churches  will  be  presented  by  writers 
prominent  in  them. 

The  Christian  Week: 

An  editorial  discussion  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  religious  event  of  the  week,  at],home  or 
ab  road. 


The  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Pot-luck  of  the  Day 

All  the  great  questions  in  which  our  Obnrch  Rev.  R.  R.  Wightman.  A  series  of  brief, 
is  interested  will  be  treated  by  competent  terse  comments  on  happenings  in  city  life, 
pens  in  the  large  and  liberal  spirit  which  has  ^Ith  religions  suggestions  in  prose  and  verse, 
always  characterized  the  paper.  Questions  of  series  of  papers  will  be  contributed  by 

wider  than  denominational  interest,  such  as  students  in  Auburn  Seminary,  embodying  the 
The  Creed  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  the  Tfisults  of  personal  investigation  of  the  ednea- 
Non-Episcopal  Origin  of  the  Church,  and  tional  and  religions  work  conducted  in  penal 
others  will  be  discussed  by  men  of  note  in  charitable  institutions,  and  other  social 
Europe  and  this  country.  studies. 

The  connection  of  The  Evangelist  with  The 
Civic  Rightousness :  Boards  of  the  Church  will  be  one  of 

A  page  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  H,  mutual  help.  An  illustrated  number  will  be 
Parkhurst  D  D  devoted  to  the  interests  and  activities  of  each. 

*  The  scope  of  the  Home  Department  and  of 

Bible  Study  Sunday-School  page  will  be  greatly  en- 

always  a  prominent  feature  will  receive  larged,  with  especial  view  to  the  promotion  of 
special  attention  from  the  point  of  view  of  household  piety,  of  Bible  study,  and  of  the 
stimulating  all  classes,  the  little  children  religious  education  of  the  children.  Writers 
and  the  older  people,  to  first-hand  Bible  of  eminent  ability  in  these  lines  have  promised 
work.  Helpful  and  suggestive  papers  will  be  co-operation. 

contributed  by  the  best  writers  on  these  sub-  a  series  of  Beacon  i  ightsof  nissionary  His- 
jects.  tory,  and  one  of  Christian  Heroes  will  meet 

The  Layman’s  Page,  martial  spirit  of  the  time  and  broaden  the 

by  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Seward  of  the  Brother-  ^  conversion  of  the  world^ 

The  usual  Departments,  The  Book  Table 


Parkhurst,  D.  D. 


Bible  Study 


contributed  by  the  best  writers  on  these  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  Layman’s  Page, 

by  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Seward  of  the  Brother¬ 


hood  of  Cnristian  Unity  and  the  “Don’t  ,  - 

Worry’’ Societies,  representing  the  thoughts  ^  it  Au 

and  opinions  of  devoutly  inclined  persons  who  ^  ®  ‘  m  m 

are  outside  of  the  churches.  This  is  the  class  ^^(^enry  T.  McEwen  D.D.  ),  TheJVestern 

whom  the  earnest  minister  desires  to  know  ^  I  . 

and  finds  it  most  difficult  to  know.  maintained  and  that  of  Church  ne  ^s  and  sta¬ 

tistics  enlarged.  The  Religious  Press  will  be 
developed  to  include  helpful  thoughts  from  the 


City  and  Suburban  Churches 


Their  activities  and  progress  will  be  given  daily  papers.  ' 

as  a  matter  of  news,  and  important  qnes-  Among  next  year’s  contributors  will  be :  The 
tions,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  Suburban  Revs.  Francis  Brown  D.  D. ,  T.  S.  Hamlin 
Church  to  the  city,  will  be  discussed  by  D  D.,  Herrick  Johnson  D.  D.,  S.  M.  Hamilton 
writers  of  ability.  D.  D.,  H.  C.  Hovey  D.  D.,  James  M.  Whiton 

The  Woman’s  Boards  Leonard  Bacon  D  D.  ;  the  Revs.  S.  T. 

Carter,  Leighton  Williams,  E.  Tallmadge  Root, 
will  occupy  the  prominent  position  they  Bryan,  Charles  L.  Carhart,  Warren 

have  hitherto  held  in  our  paper.  A  special  ^  ^Bsou.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Norman  Fox, 
number  will  be  given  to  each,  in  the  course  Morristown,  Lucien  Warner  Esq., 

of  the  year. 

FTfkmilfnn  Mf>  Paforfinn  rin  Rnia 


ui  4.ii«  jrcBiT.  Hamilton  Mabie,  Mr.  Paterson  Da  Bois. 

Series  of  Articles  Richard  Heath  Esq.,  Surrey,  Eng.,  Dr.  Robert 

on  such  subjects  as  The  Crowded  People  Edinburgh.  Missionaries  Arthnr 

(a  study  of  the  religious,  industrial  and  Ewing  of  India,  Henry  M.  Landis  of  Japan, 
social  condition  of  the  working  folk  in  large  Henry  H.  Jessup  of  Syria.  William  Shedd  of 
cities),  Presbyterians  and  Philanthropy  (the  William  Adams  Brown, 

part  taken  by  Presbyterians  in  public  and  G-org®  William  Knox,  Raymond  Alden,  George 
non-denominational  activities).  The  Chris-  Ernest  Burton,  David  S.  Schaff, 

tian  in  Business  (practically  illuiTrated  by  Mr®.  Mwgaret  Sangster,  Mme  Zenaide  Ragozin, 
example8~br  Stable  firmk).  Notable  Min-  Helen  Kendrmk  Johnson,  Mrs.  James  D.  Bur- 
isterial  families  (such  as  the  Alexanders.  Marion  Harland,  Emma  Moffett  Tyng  and  a 
Breckenridges,  Coxes,  etc.),  from  the  especially  the  bright  men 

pens  of  able  writers  will  appear  through  generation  of  ministers. 


examples  of  notable  firmk).  Notable  Min- 
isterial  families  (such  as  the  Alexanders, 


the  year.  Prof.  A.  S.  Hoyt  of  An-  ,  _ 
bum  Seminary  will  contribute  a  series  of  S^ibscription  $3.  a  year  in  advance,  postpaid. 
Short  Letters  to  Young  Ministers,  and  such  Ministers  $2.  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  ad- 
practical  questions  as  How  I  Stndy  the  Bible, 

How  I  Conduct  my  Prayer- meeting.  The  Ne^^ubscription^receive^tlii^inoiitl^w^ 
Higher  Christian  Life,  will  be  discussed  by  entitle  the  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  until 
ministers  of  experience  and  reputation.  ,i<ininiry  |,  lop?, 
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Ministers  and  Churches 

NEW  YORK. 

RocnESTER.— On  October  5th  Rev.  Willi  m  R. 
Taylor,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  returned 
from  over  a  year’s  absence  abroad,  completely  re¬ 
stored  to  health  and  looking  the  very  embodiment 
o  vigor  and  appiness.  He  was  welcomed  at  a 
large  reception  in  the  church  that  same  evening, 
During  Dr.  Taylor’s  absence  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock, 
D.D.,  the  assistant  pastor,  was  in  charge  of  the 
church,  and  on  January  1st,  1900,  had  completed  ten 
years  of  remarkably  successful  service.  The  con¬ 
gregation  took  the  opportunity  of  this  reception  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  Dr.  Hallock  and  his 
work.  Dr.  Taylor,  at  the  close  of  his  response  to  an 
address  of  welcome,  turned  to  Dr.  Hallock  an!  In 
behalf  of  the  congregation  and  with  many  hearty 
words  of  his  own  appreciation  presented  him  with 
an  exquisite  three-piece  silver  coflfee  service  and  a 
large  purse  of  gold.  On  the  sil  rer  service  were  en¬ 
graved  the  words:  “To  the  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Halloc’t, 
D.D.,  from  Brick  Church  C'  ngregation,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  ten  years  faithful  service.”  Dr.  Hallock 
feelingly  responded,  a  storm  of  applause  greeting 
him.  After  these  features  of  the  reception  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hallock  took  their 
places  before  the  pulpit  and  it  is  estimated  shook 
hands  with  over  two  thousand  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  The  church  was  beautifully  clecor.ated 
with  prims  and  flowers,  an  orchestra  furnished 
music  and  the  ladies  served  refreshments  to  all  in 
the  church  parlors. 

Oneonta. — The  First  I'resbyterian  Church  here 
added  17  to  its  roll  la.st  Sunday,  3  on  profession,  14 
by  letter.  Prayer  meeting  is  well  attended,  many 
business  men  being  prompt  in  attendance  and  re¬ 
sponse.  Dr.  Rus- ell  gives  a  lecture  on  Wednesday 
evening,  “Venice  the  Bride  of  the  Sea.”  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  .silver  offering  are  for  the  organ  fund. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Hazen  —Mr.  W.  B.  She-'dan,  of  the  last  class  of 
Princetof,  has  accepied  the  citll  of  the  First  Presbv- 
terian  Church  of  Oxford,  at  Hazen,  and  entered  on 
his  duties. 

Paterson.— Twenty-one  members  were  received 
into  the  Lake  View  Church,  Rev.  H.  R.  McClellandi 
Ph.D.,  pastor.  At  the  communion  on  Oct.  14th 
nineteen  of  the>e  were  by  piofession  of  faith.  This 
accessionfwas  in  part  the  resup.  of  a  series  of  meet 
ings  in  which  the  pastor  was  efficiently  assisted  by 
the  blind  preacher  and  singer,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Houston  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Ltndhurst.— The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City,  by  a 
committee,  organized  a  church  at  this  place  on  the 
evening  of  October  11.  It  comprised  sixty  members 
from  the  mother-church  of  Rutherford,  six  from 
other  churches,  and  six  who  made  confe.ssion  of  their 
faith;  in  all  seventy  two.  It  is  situated  at  the  south¬ 
ern  edge  of  the  borough  of  Rutherford,  about  a  mile 
beyond  >  he  First  Church.  It  is  housed  in  a  commo¬ 
dious  and  well-appointed  chapel-building,  which  is 
to  become  f  he  property  of  the  congregation  at  a  price 
much  below  its  actual  value.  It  is  practically  a 
large  gift  from  Mr.  D.  B.  Ivison,  one  of  the  Elders 
of  the  parent  church.  The  organization  was  a  pe¬ 
culiar  gratification  to  him,  and  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Bulkley^ 
pastor  emeritus  of  tliat  church,  since  they,  with 
others  of  the  session,  had  fostered  the  enterprise  for 
twenty  years,  and  now  rejoiced  in  its  indepencence. 

Dr.  Bulkley  presided  over  the  exercises,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  church.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  P.  F.  Leavens,  D.D.,  of  Passaic,  and  a  Greeting 
was  glvfn  by  Rev.  S.  R.  MacClements,  Ph.D.,  of 
Rutherford.  Rev.  A.  F.  Parker  of  the  Emmanuel 
Chapel  of  the  same  church  assisted  in  the  services. 

The  congregation  as  thus  fully  organized  with 
Elders  and  Deacons  is  under  the  care  of  George  Ber¬ 
gen,  and  commands  a  wide  field  southward  of  Avon, 
dale  along  and  across  the  Passaic  river,  and  offers 
many  hopeful  indications. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.— Twelve  new  members  were  re 
ceived  into  Northminster  last  Sunday— Rev.  J.  W. 
Cochran,  pastor.  October  7—12  was  rallying  week. 
The  missionary  interests  of  the  church  were  repres¬ 
ented  Octo*^  er  8th :  the  young  people’s  work  October 
9th  ;  October  10th  a  meeting  for  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  October  11th  Young  Men’s  Association 
Meeting  with  lecture  by  Professor  Griggs ;  October 
12th  gospel  service  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil 
liam  Patterson,  of  Bethany. 


WiLKiNSBURG. — T  e  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev. 
Thomas  Parry,  D.  D.,  pastor,  received  nineteen  to 
its  commun  on  on  September  9tb.  This  and  the 
Church  at  East  Liberty,  Dr.  .1.  P.  E.  Knmler,  pas¬ 
tor,  are  the  two  largest  churches  of  Pittsburgh 
Presbytery. 

Chestnut  Level. — This  church  celebrated  on 
October  10th,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Galbreath,  assistant 
pastor, 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Graham. — Th  corner  stone  of  a  new  church  was 
laid  September  15th.  Dr.  D.  J.  Sanders  of  Biddle 
University,  Charlotte  N.  C.,  gave  the  address  and 
laid  the  tone.  Dr.  G.  T.  Dillard  o  Columbia,  S.C., 
and  others  took  part  in  the  .services. 

INDIANA, 

Kirklin,— The  corner-stone  of  a  $4,000  brick 
church  was  laid  September  4,  Rev.  D.  H.  Lovei 
Stated  Clerk  of  Crav  forc’svi  le  Presbytery,  giving 
the  principal  addre.ss  Pastor  Cyrus  A.  Price  pre¬ 
sided,  and  it  is  hope  to  get  into  the  new  house  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  holidays. 

Clinton. — The  Rev.  E.  W.  Senders  after  four 
years  of  successful  labor  offered  his  resignation  to 
the  Clinton  Church,  to  take  effect  July  Slat.  The 
Church  declli.ed  to  unite  in  the  matter  and  voted 
him  a  three  month’s  vacation,  in  order  to  recover 
from  the  strain  of  the  sickness  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  the  latter  having  di'-d. 

ILLINOIS. 

Waltham, — The  Pre.sbyterian  Church  here  cele¬ 
brated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  December  last.  It 
bas  been  served  by  faithful  pastors— for  the  last 
twelve  years  by  the  Rev.  George  Dunlap.  On  one 
occasion  during  the  prosperous  history  of  this 
church,  one  hundred  and  nine  were  received  on  pro¬ 
fession  ani  thirty-four  by  letter,  at  a  .single  com¬ 
munion.  The  church  visibility  includes  a  comfort¬ 
able  manse  and  grounds,  costing  $3  200. 

MICHIGAN. 

Burr  Oak. — This  church  was  organized  in  1856, 
and  has  enjoyed  the  labors  of  excellent  ministers.  A 
sub.-^tantial  brick  four-story  was  built  in  1869.  But 
the  fiock  became  weakened,  until  for  several  years  it 
has  had  no  pastor.  In  May  last,  after  special  meet¬ 
ing  had  brought  revewed  hope.  Rev.  Watson  I. 
Young  became  their  pastor.  Presbytery  in  Sep¬ 
tember  found  a  new  enthusiasm  in  the  discottraged 
church;  full  audiences,  an  excellent  choir,  and  a 
cordial  and  gen  rous  entertainment.  The  signs  are 
all  of  hope. 

Decatur.— This  churc  has  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
fitted,  and  September  2ad  wellcomed  its  new  minis¬ 
ter,  Rev.  George  L.  Guichard,  formerly  of  Grayling, 
Mich. 

Sturgis. — This  church  is  united  and  prosperous 
under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  George  F.  Shaldon,  which 
began  last  May.  He  was  previously  pastor  of  Hast¬ 
ings  church. 

ETROIT. — Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit, 
has  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  David  I. 
Sutherland  of  Snsquebanna,  Pa.,  to  become  their 
pastor.  He  has  done  a  good  work  in  his  present 
charge  for  six  years,  and  his  people  will  part  with 
him,  should  he  decide  in  fa  'or  o  Detroit,  and  Pres¬ 
bytery  acquiesce,  with  real  reluctance.  Calvary  af¬ 
fords  a  fine  city  field,  and  Susquehanna  has  un¬ 
doubted  attractions. 

Marquette. — The  First  Church  listened  to  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  F.  Bruske,  D.D.,  of  Alma  College  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  September  16tb.  The  Lord’s  Supper 
was  served,  the  pastor.  Re* .  J.  M.  Rogers,  presid¬ 
ing,  aided  by  Dr.  Bruske  and  Field  Secretary 
Thomas  Marshall. 

low  A. 

Missouri  Valley.- The  Rev.  John  MacAllister 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Missouri  Valley,  on  the  evening  of  September  19th, 
by  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs, 
viz.:  t  e  Rev.  William  8.  Barnes  of  the  First 
Church,  Council  Bluffs,  who  preachsd  ermon ; 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Litherland  of  the  Second 
Church,  who  charged  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev. 
James  N.  Currens  of  Logan,  who  charged  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  music  was  excellent  and  the  entire  ser¬ 
vices  highly  difying  to  a  large  congregation.  The 
newly  installed  pastor  was  warmly  greeted  at  the 
close. 


MONTANA. 

Great  Falls.— The  First  Church  is  doing  good 
work.  Progress  has  been  the  word  all  through  the 
Summer  months.  The  Sunday  School  has  just 
given  $24  to  The  Indian  Famine  Fund.  The  people 
of  the  Church  have  contributed  $76  40  toward  a  new 
Sunday  School  Library;  and  $27  toward  library  for 
Mission  Sunday  School;  the  “Ladies’  Aid”  have 
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also  painted  the  manse.  At  last  communion  six 
persons  united  with  the  Church,  making  a  total  of 
56  new  members  since  the  coming  of  the  present 
pastor,  Cbas.  F.  Richardson — seventeen  months  ago. 
A  church  of  nearly  250  members,  self-supporting, 
out  of  debt — it  is  making  its  influence  felt  in  our 
Presbyterian  work  in  northern  Montana.  The 
Presbytery  of  Great  Falls  meets  here  October  9, 
and  The  Synod  of  Montana  on  October  9. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln.— Dr.  W.  M.  Hindman,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  after  a  flve  weeks  stay  at  Winona,  is 
back  at  his  post  of  duty.  This  church  has  been 
much  blessed  in  past  months.  In  the  winter  a  gra. 
cious  revival  quickened  every  department  of  the 
work.  The  effect  was  especially  seen  in  the  vital 
matters  of  missions.  The  church,  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  offerings  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Young  Peoples  Society,  assumed 
the  support  of  two  native  workers.  The  crowning 
act  was  the  raising  of  a  church  debt  of  13,000  which 
bad  rested  on  the  church  as  a  heavy  burden  for  flf 
teen  years.  This  was  pledged  just  before  the  pastor 
went  on  his  vacation,  and  is  to  be  paid  by  January 
Ist.  Both  people  and  pastor  feel  deeply  grateful  to 
God  for  His  special  blessings,  and  are  working 
unitedly  toward  the  day  when  every  dollar  of  this 
most  generous  subscription  will  be  paid. 

Lincoln. — The  address  of  Rev.  Newell  S.  Lowrie 
is  changed  from  O’Neill  to  1025  Fifteenth  street, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  D.  L.  GIFFORD. 

James  8-  Gale. 

On  a  silent  hill  overlooking  the  Han,  past  which 
the  dusky  boatman  tugs  his  way,  there  are  two 
freshly  rounded  graves  that  bear  each  other  com¬ 
pany  side  by  side.  There  is  no  stone  to  mark  them 
yet,  for  it  was  only  yesterday  that  the  earth  was 
smoothed  over,  and  to-day  we  are  too  bewildered  to 
think  it  possible  that  a  tombston  is  needed  for  those 
who  lived  among  ns,  worked  with  ns,  and  with  whom 
we  joyed  and  sorrowed  together.  But  God  has  called 
them  home,  and  now  in  much  loneliness  we  shall 
visit  the  qniet  spot  by  the  river,  and  call  back  the  ten¬ 
der  memories  of  our  brother  and  sister,  the  husband 
and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gifford.  Now  it  is  that  we 
lift  our  spirits  heavenward  and  thank  God  for  the 
blessed  news  of  the  old  old  story,  that  gives  us  back 
our  loved  ones  and  binds  up  the  broken  hearts.  Oh 
blessed  promise,  signed  seaied  and  certain,  they  shall 
be  ours  yet,  though,  in  the  meantime,  Jesus  says 
tenderly  “  Wait »  little." 

On  a  Decrmber  day,  1888,  in  Nagasaki  harbor, 
shortly  before  our  steamer  was  to  leave,  there  steppt-  d 
aboard  a  gentlemanly,  kind-faced  American,  whose 
acquaintance  I  made,  Daniel  Lyman  Gifford,  bound 
for  Korea  as  loissionary  of  the  American  Presby¬ 
terian  Board.  Korea  was  my  own  destination,  and 
my  object  the  same  as  his,  so  there  was  between  us 
at  once  a  bond  of  brotherhood,  nearer  than  Masonry, 
truer  than  the  Orientals’  blood  covenant.  We  landed 
and  slept  on  the  same  heated  kang  floor,  and  have 
since  passed  through  like  peculiar  experiences,  that 
befall  a  missionary  in  the  Hermit  Land.  On  that 
first  fiery  kang  Gifford  tried  hard  to  sleep,  Under¬ 
wood  on  one  side  of  him,  I  on  the  other.  Late  in  the 
night  when  the  fires  had  expended  their  fury  upon 
him,  his  voice  rang  out  clear,  but  with  an  accent  of 
desperation.  “Gentlemen!  I  don’t  know  how  it  is 
with  you,  but  I  am  baked  brown  on  both  sides.” 
There  was  at  times  in  his  conversation  and  writing 
a  gifted  touch  of  the  comic,  and  an  appreciation  of 
a  plaimnterie  that  made  his  companionship  delight¬ 
ful.  But  the  work  of  his  life  rested  earnest^  on  his 
heart,  and  frivolity  and  trifling  had  no  place. 

On  December  16tb  of  the  same  year,  at  the  home 
of  Dr.  Heron,  where  we  dined  together,  he  first  met 
Miss  Hayden  his  future  wife.  I  was  struck  hy  the 
quiet  of  her  manner,  and  marked  its  special  beauty, 
and  this  characteristic  always  expressed  Mrs.  Gifford 
to  me  afterwards.  No  more  successful  or  indefatig¬ 
able  missionary  has  laboured  iu  Korea,  but  the 
greater  part  of  her  work  will  not  be  known.  It  was 
done  in  secret  conference  with  Him  and  He  told  her 
to  tell  no  man.  Mr.  Gifford’s  gift,  too,  was  to  adver. 
tise  others  and  not  himself.  There  were  eight  of  us 
at  table  that  day  and  as  I  recall  the  names  and  faces 
I  am  startled  to  think  ‘  as  one  who  treads  alone  some 
banquet  hall  deserted  ’  that  I  am  the  only  one  left  of 
all  the  eight.  Four  are  in  other  lands  and  three  are 
sleeping  yonder  on  the  silent  hill  beside  the  river. 

Gifford  had  the  grace  of  meekness,  which  made 


him  specially  beloved  by  natives  as  well  as  foreign¬ 
ers  ;  no  cruel  speech  was  ever  heard  from  him,  and 
no  selfish  ambition  was  there  in  his  soul.  The  na¬ 
tives  have  said  to  me  frequently  through  these  years, 
“  He  is  most  like  Jesus,  for  he  is  not  proud,  and  he 
always  has  time  to  listen  to  the  poorest  of  us.”  I 
called  one  morning  at  his  study  and  found  a  native 
pressing  a  claim  with  great  vehemence.  He  had  left 
home,  it  seems,  with  a  bundle  of  head  bands  on  bis 
back,  bound  for  the  capital.  On  the  journey  be  was 
overtaken  by  Mr.  Gifford,  who  had  his  books  and 
blankets  on  a  pack  cow.  “  My  back  is  tired,”  said 
the  man,  “let  me  put  my  bundle  on  your  cow.” 
“  Certainly.”  says  Gifford,  as  he  helped  this  bump¬ 
tious  wayfarer  on  his  journey ;  but  the  man  tied  his 
bundle  on  badly,  and  while  he  walked  ahead  and  left 
the  cow-man  to  tug  along  by  himself,  the  bundle 
dropped  off  and  was  lost.  He  called  now  to  demand 
that  Mr.  Gifford  pay  the  price  of  his  headbands,  and 
make  restitution  for  bis  own  carelessness.  I  said  to 
myself  “  I’d  make  short  work  of  that  man’s  case.” 
But  Gifford  heard  him  through,  and  in  the  end  said, 
“  I’m  so  sorry  you’ve  had  this  loss  and  I’ll  help  you, 
though  I  don’t  quite  see  how  Tm  responsible  for  the 
way  you  tied  your  bundle  on.”  “  What  would  Jesus 
do  f  ”  was  an  ever  present  qui  stion  with  these  dear 
people. 

He  left  March  20,  1900,  for  Asan  and  the  south, 
leaving  his  wife,  who  was  then  an  invalid,  in  the 
care  of  his  mother.  I.«tters  came  telling  of  the 
journey,  of  the  interest  of  the  natives  in  the  Gospel, 
of  the  hardships  by  the  way  and  last  of  all  of  how  he 
bad  fallen  ill,  of  kind  hands  that  had  ministered,  of 
the  I.K)rd  Himself  Who  had  abundantly  blessed  and 
cared  for  him  in  his  loneliness.  On  April  11th  came 
a  messenger  in  hot  haste,  breathless  and  in  tears  to 
say  “  Our  dear  Gifford  moksa  has  gone  home  to 
heaven."  Two  of  the  missionaries  hurried  out  at 
once  to  find  it  true  that  be  had  left  us.  The  remains 
were  brought  back  and  laid  to  rest  by  sorrowing 
I  friends. 

Not  a  part  of  the  Korean  church  but  is  touched  to 
its  furthest  limit  by  this  message.  Many  an  eye  has 
been  dimmed.  So  with  the  whole  foreign  commu¬ 
nity.  Years  ago  a  little  American  girl  used  to  sit  on 
Mr.  Gifford’s  knee  and  listen  to  the  stories  he  told 
her  They  deeply  impressed  her  and  his  gentle, 
kindly  manner  made  him  “Uncle  Gifford,”  specially 
near  and  dear.  Through  several  years  that  followed, 
the  little  girl  had  not  seen  him,  and  though  she  had 
grown  older,  she  still  remembered  and  often  spoke 
of  him.  When  the  news  came  I  noticed  that  this 
little  girl’s  voice  was  choked  and  that  she  turned 
away  to  hide  her  tears.  Such,  too,  was  the  childlike 
love  that  the  natives  had  for  him, 

Mrs.  Gifford  was  unable  to  rally  from  the  shock  of 
her  husband’s  death  and  In  less  than  a  month  passed 
away,  so  we  mourn  a  double  loss,  a  loss  not  only  of 
Christian  companionship,  but  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  mission.  Mr.  Gifford,  along  with  the  duties  of 
Evangelistic  work,  was  mission  treasurer  for  flve 
years,  with  all  the  arduous  tasks  that  it  entails.  He 
was  a  model  trea-surer  and  no  item  was  left  un- 


GOLD  STANDARD 

NO.  27. 

This  pen  is  made  from  the  best  pen  steel  by  the  most 
experienced  workmen.  The  coating  with  real  gold 
prevents  rusting,  gives  a  smoothness  to  the  points, 
and  can  easily  be  kept  clean  and  bright,  as  the  ink 
does  not  adhere  to  the  metal  as  with  plain  steel  pens. 
Sample  box,  la  Pens,  rent  port^paid 
OH  receipt  of  lo  cis.  Ark /or  So.  t7. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

549  Broadway,  New  York. 


recorded  on  behalf  of  each  missionary.  He  that  is 
faithful  in  least  is  faithful  also  in  much.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  reading  committee  of  the 
capital,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Union  Church  when 
he  died. 

Mrs.  Gifford  made  a  special  mark  for  herself  in  the 
language,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Elditorial  and 
Examination  committees.  The  women  of  Korea  will 
long  mourn  her  loss.  The  work  carried  on  in  Yun- 
dong  or  Lotus  Town,  Seoul,  bears  their  especial 
stamp,  and  through  a  large  area  of  the  most  aristoc¬ 
ratic  part  of  the  country,  south  of  the  capital,  their 
names  will  remain  as  Livingstone’s  did  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Gifford  brought  the  thorough  methods  of  Am¬ 
herst  into  the  questions  of  his  life,  while  Mrs.  Gifford 
who  came  from  Park  College,  illustrated  the  success 
of  her  own  Alma  Mater.  The  riends  and  school 
companions  who  read  these  lines,  whose  hearts  and 
prayers  perhaps  have  followed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gifford 
through  the  years  gone  by,  may  rejoice  over  comrades 
who  have  nobly  acquitted  themselves  and  gone  home 
to  their  reward. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  ttie  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur¬ 
able.  For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies,  and 
by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treatment, 
prononncid  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven  catarrh 
to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and,  therefore,  re¬ 
quires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure 
on  the  market  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses 
from  10  drops  to  a  teaspoonfni.  It  acts  directly  on 
the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
They  offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it 
fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
^“Sold  by  Druggists,  76o. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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We  have  sold  our  Real  Estate 
Mortg:agfes  for  2(  years 
without  loss  to  any  in¬ 
vestor. 

Wc  now  offer  carefully  selected 
first  mortg^agfes  from  the 
rich  hlack-waxy  helt  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma* 

Principal  and  6%  interest  gfuar- 
anteed. 

Send  for  pamphlet* 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INV.Ca 
Bullitt  Building>  Phita»f  Pa* 

Addreas  th«  Company,  or 

S.  E.  MORSE.  1st  Vlc»>Pres.. 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y* 

ZEBULON  RUDD.  Pouthkeepsla.  N.  Y. 

C.  5.  HUTCHINSON.  Syracuso.  N.  Y. 

M.  S.  WAY.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Bxros.  cA3  Oo. 

phuiA.,  iraw  tork,  boston. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 


But  there  is  auotber  view  to  this  picture.  It  is  not 
a  year  since  Mr.  Gifford  said  to  me  one  day,  “  My 
duty  is  to  my  mother.  If  she  can  come  out  I  shall 
stay ;  if  she  cannot  I  may  have  to  go  home  to  her,  as 
she  is  quite  alone  since  my  father’s  death.”  My  wife 
and  I  joined  Mrs.  Gifford  senior  on  her  way  at  Jusan, 
and  accompanied  her  to  Chemulpo,  so  cheerful, 
young  for  her  years,  and  full  of  joyful  anticipation 
at  adding  her  missionary  efforts  to  those  of  her 
children.  The  home  was  complete  and  the  hopes  of 
many  months  had  been  realized.  On  one  of  my  last 
visits  in  the  winter  I  found  them  gathered  by  the 
fireside.  The  mother  was  there  as  well,  equally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work,  already  making  rapid  progress 
with  the  lan^age,  and  taking  her  part  with  the 
vounger  missionaries  in  nil  the  classes  that  were 
held.  That  picture  by  the  fireside  one  hoped  might 
have  continued.  Ginord  said  to  me  “Have  you 
seen  Mark  Twain  on  Christian  Science  ?  Let  me  read 
you  a  pharagraph  ;  ”  and  we  enjoyed  together  some 
extracts  from  the  American  seer.  Bnt  now,  sud¬ 
denly,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  the  fires 
are  out,  the  blinds  closed,  curtains  drawn  down,  and 
the  mother,  with  the  loneliness  of  all  the  earth  rest¬ 
ing  upon  her,  looks  through  her  tears  at  the  graves 
by  the  river  side.  Rest  assured,  however,  that  there 
is  deep  meaning  and  a  deeper  blessing  back  of  a 
this  sorrow  for  the  heart  that  is  broken.  May  not 
we  who  remain  and  who  have  been  so  closely  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  same  work,  take  somewhat  the  place  of 
those  who  have  bee  .  lost  to  her  ! 


The  Holy  Land  and  the  Orient. 

Persns  seeking  to  escape  our  trving  climate 
would  not  do  better  than  to  arrange  for  a  trip  to 
lands  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  delightful  winter 
cruise.  68  days.  New  York  to  New  York,  is  being  or¬ 
ganized  for  a  palatial,  specially  chartered  Cruising 
Steamer,  sailing  from  New  York,  Feb.  2,  1901.  The 
itinerary  includes  Naples,  Athens,  Constantinople, 
Jerusalem,  Ca'ro,  etc.,  with  land  excursions  at  the 
ports  visited.  r\  beautifully  illnstrated  program 
with  full  particulars  sent  free  by  writing  to  the 
European  Tourist  Cumpaui,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 
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ninety-fourth  Semi-Annuai  Statement,  July,  1900. 

S1TM1IABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value.  Market  VcUue 

Cash  In  Banks . $849, OSS  7S 

Real  Estate . I,7SB,«7S  SO 

United  SUtesBonds,  $1,000,000  OO  1,971,000  OO 
State  Bonds  .  .  *8.000  OO  *0,000  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  713,89*  49  7**, 89*  49r 

Raflioad  Bonds  .  789,000  OO  808,800  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  .  98,000  OO  9S,*00  00‘ 

Gas  Bonds  .  .  80,000  OO  87,800  OO- 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  3,001,400  OO  4,980,877  80- 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  180,000  OO  3»0,*80  OOt 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  38,000  OO  99,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  109,180  OO 

Loans  on  Stocka  payable  on  demand  *4*, 3*8  OO 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  098,448  78 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  Ist  July, 

18W .  48,»»8  *1 

$1*,889,080  07 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,419,734  OO 

Reserve  tor  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  004,838  83 

Net  Surplus .  4,797,810  84 


Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 


$1*,88*,080  70 
$7,797,810  84 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  vtc^^Prwiidenta. 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  f  vice-presMents. 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  Secretary. 


HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA, 
WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY, 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 
Nbw  York,  July  10, 1900. 
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FISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CONSUMPTION 


ytABU^FAtOM 


Where  to  Locate? 

Why,  In  the  Territory 
Traversed  by  the  . . . 

Louisville 

\Nashville 

Railroad, 

-THE- 

Great  Central  Southern  Trunk  Line, 

-IN- 

KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE.  AUBAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI,  FLORIDA, 

- WHERE - 

Farmers,  Fruit  Growers, 

Stock  Raisers,  Manufacturers, 
Investors,  Speculators, 

and  Money  Lenders 

will  find  the  greatest  chances  in  the  United 
States  to  make  “big  money”  by  reason  of  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of 

Land  and  Farms, 

Timber  and  Stone, 

Iron  and  Coal, 

Labor— Evarything  I 

Free  sites,  financial  assistance,  and  freedom 
from  taxation  for  the  manufacturer. 

Land  and  farms  at  $1.00  per  acre  and  up¬ 
wards,  and  500,000  acres  in  West  Florida  that 
can  be  taken  gratis  under  the  U.  S.  Homo- 

Stock  raising  In  the  Gulf  Coast  District  will 
make  enormous  profits. 

Half  fare  excursions  the  first  and  third  Tuea- 
days  of  each  month. 

Let  us  know  what  yon  want  and  we  will  tell 
yon  where  and  how  to  get  it-  bnt  don’t  delay, 
as  the  country  Is  filling  np  rapidly. 

Printed  matter,  maps  and  all  information 
free.  Address, 

R.  J.  WEnVSS, 

General  Immigration  and  Industrial  Agent, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

GARB  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINO  RBNT5 

HBA.!^  BS'TA.'TB 


THE  ONLY 

Trans-Continental  Line 

Passing  directly  through  Salt  Lahe  City 
is  the 

RIO  GRANDE 

WESTERN 

RAILWAY... 

Choice  of  THREE  DIjTINGT  ROUTES  . . 
through  the  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

Stop-overs  at  all  Colorado  and  Utah  resorts ; 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Olenwood  Springs, 
Salt  JLahe  City  and  Ogden. 

THROUGH  PULLMAN 
AND  TOURIST  SLEEPERS. 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars.  Perfect  Dining 
Car  Service.  Three  Trains  Daily.  Pullman 
Sleepers  through  between  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco.  For  Illustrated  pamphlets  address 

CEO.  W.  HEINTZ,  Cen’I.  Pass.  Agt. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.  COPLAND,  Ceneral  Age  t, 

215  Dearborn  Street.  Ch'cago,  Ill, 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Joumal, 
our  readers  will  router  u  lavor  upon  the  paolisbers 
If  they  will  In  every  inisalble  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


OONItKOTKD  BT  PRIVATB  WIRBS. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’a 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  __4 

Bent  Secnrltlee  on  oommlaalon.  We  IllVftSTilUftTU 
rsoelTe  aoooonta  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  ,.* 

Oorporatlons,  Firms  and  Irdlvlduals  on  M^|]|*lTlAa 
tavmble  terms,  and  maXe  collection 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
nanaila,  and  (or  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
Oonntrtes,  Inclndlng  Hontb  Africa. 

LETTERS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  ai  d 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  dso  mate 
viv  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
CBEDIT.  lers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London 
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THE 


HMERieAN 

MESSENGER 

An  Illustrated  Religious  Monthly,  25c.  a  Year. 

The  “  American  flessenger  ”  is  a  paper  for  everjbody.  No  a 

other  fills  its  place.  Founded  in  1843,  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  high- 
\  class,  non-sectarian  religious  paper,  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all, 

filled  its  purpose  so  well  for  Fifty-seven  Years  that  to-day  no 
other  paper  of  its  class  compares  with  it  in  circulation  and  influence.  ") 

y^lSy.y.  jp  Some  of  the  well-known  writers  who  are  regular  contributors  of 

original  articles  written  for  our  columns  only  are  :  '  ^ 


I  Cuyler,  DJD. 


Rev.  Dr.T.  L.  Cuyler 
Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark 
Gerard  B.  F.  Hallock,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury 
Rev.  H.  T.  Hiller 
Rev.  W.  C.  Stiles 
Frank  H  Sweet 
Hezekiah  Butterworth 
W.  Edgar  Simpson 
J.  L.  Harbour 


Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller. 


I  Margaret  E.  Sangster 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson 
Annie  Hamilton  Donnt  II 
Julia  MacN'air  W  right 
Cora  S.  Day 
Mrs.  E  P.  Allan 
Mabel  Gifford 
Julia  H.  Johnston 
I  Anna  B.  Warner 
I  Jane  Ellis  Joy 

And  manv  others. 


Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 


.  E.  Clark,  D.D. 


“  Paul  Crandal’s  Charge,”  by  Hope  Daring,  a  new  serial  telling  of 
the  trials,  struggles  and  triumphs  of  a  young  minister  in  a  hard  field, 
begins  in  the  November  number. 


Hezekiah  Butterworth. 


SUFFER  LITTLE  CHILDREN.  (PLOCKHORST.) 


Under  the  heading  “  Christian  Life  ”  are  given  some  of  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  choicest  spirits  of  all  Christendom.  The  Sabbath-school  lessons 
receive  appropriate  treatment,  and  the  Family  Circle  is  devoted  to  the 
entertainment  and  best  interests  of  the  home.  Other  features  are :  a  new 
department  by  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster  ;  Young  People’s  Department, 
Question  Box,  Miscellany,  etc. 

With  twenty  or  more  large  pages  in  every  issue,  the  reading  matter  In 
a  year  is  equivalent  to  that  in  a  500  page  book  ;  and  all  this,  the  work  of  the 
I  brightest  and  best  writers,  for  the  small  sum  of  twenty-five  cents. 

Fcr  fifty-seven  years  the  American  flessenger  has  been  the  favorite 
religious  paper  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  Christian  families. 
It  brings  each  month  messages  of  inspiration,  comfort  and  good  cheer.  It 
is  non-sectarian,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  living  and  the 
upbuilding  of  sturdy  Christian  character.  It  is  full  of  practical  every-day 
helpfulness.  If  you  are  a  subscriber,  you  know  its  value.  If  not,  we  want 
yon  to  become  one  at  once,  and  make  the  following  offer  as  a  special 
inducement  to  try  it,  confident  that  if  you  have  it  for  one  year  you  will  not 
want  to  be  without  it. 

I  If  you  send  us  the  small  sum  of  25  cents  at  once, 
*  I*  ■  silver  or  stamps,  we  will  send  you  this  great 

paper  all  of  igoi,  and  will  send  it  Free  from  the 
time  your  subscription  is  received  to  January  i,  1901,  including  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  Special  Numbers;  and,  if  you  send  five  cents  addi¬ 
tional  for  packing  and  shipping  (30  cents  in  all),  we  will  also  send,  free,  a 
copy  of  Plockhorst’s  famous  painting,  “Suffer  Little  Children."  This 
magnificent  picture  is  on  fine  paper, 

18  X  22  inches  in  size, 

ready  to  frame.  It  is  made  by  a  photographic  process  which  admirably 
reproduces  the  exquisite  beauty  of  expression  in  the  original  painting.  It 
would  serve  as  an  ornament  in  any  home,  and  be  of  the  greatest  helpfulness 
and  influence  for  good. 

Price  of  picture  alone,  25  cents. 

If  picture  i.s  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  it,  and  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  and  promptly  refunded. 

Agents  and  Clnb-ralsers  wanted  In  everj  neighborhood 
to  seenre  subscribers  for  the  American  messenger.  Send  for 
our  liberal  «>fl'era  of  premiums  or  cash  commissions.  Sample 
copies.  Instructions  for  canvassing,  etc.,  free. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY,  Dept.  14  150  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK 


